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Charles M. White: He's selling economics along with Republic Steel (page 88) 
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Super strength test 


Atumiaum's exceptional strength com- 
bined with resiliency enables today’s mili- 
tary planes to withstand intense strains 


and pressures 


For example, in one structural test the 
wing of the Boeing B-47 Stratojet with- 
stood a load of more than 700,000 pounds 

the wing tip was forced through an arc 


of more than 20 feet... without a break. 


This resilient strength of aluminum is 
but one of a unique combination of advan- 
t 
t 


ages, among which are lightness, corro- 
sion-resistance, workability, conductivity, 


reflectivity, economy. Because of these 
properties, aluminum is the most versatile 
of metals ... and therefore is vital to our 
preparedness program as well as to thou- 
sands of essential civilian products. 

Today, the increasing demand for alu- 
minum limits the supply. However, we are 
operating our plants at maximum capacity 
and are vastly expanding facilities to pro- 
duce more primary aluminum. 

63 sales offices and warehouse distribu- 
tors in principal cities. Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Strong aluminum with its corro- 
sion resistance enables craft of all 
descriptions to stand up to buffet- 
ing of rough seas; and resists cor- 
rosion damage from continuous 
exposure to salt atmosphere. 


SAU 


Strong aluminum with its tough- 
ness assures landing mats that can 
take the constant pounding of 
heavy planes. They’re easily trans- 
ported, quickly installed, because 
of aluminum’s lightness. 


Strong aluminum with its lightness 
reduces the dead weight of trucks, 
trailers, buses. Result: Every 
pound saved can go into payload. 
Less maintenance, too, because of 
aluminum’s corrosion resistance. 


Strong aluminum with its electri- 
cal conductivity results in cable 
that transmits power efficiently 
and at lower installation cost than 
copper. Aluminum makes possible 
longer spans, less sag. 


Strong aluminum with its heat con- 
ductivity is used for the pistons 
and other parts of aluminum air- 
cooled tank engines to dissipate 
quickly the intense heat generated. 
Lightness reduces overall weight. 





oodrich 


Machine slams door a million times 


Story of a product improvement—what will Koroseal do next? 


HAT door is being slammed 

46,000 times a day against a 
Koroseal door cushion or gasket. The 
old types of gaskets used around the 
edges of refrigerator doors wore out 
after 200,000 slams. Hinges and hard- 
ware are tested for 330,000 slams. Koro- 
seal gaskets, “‘slam-tested” more than a 
million times, were still as good as new. 
They'll usually outlast the refrigerator. 


Butter, fats and oils make other gas- 
kets gummy so they leave discoloring 
marks, but such things have no effect 
on Koroseal flexible material. 

How many other things can Koro- 
seal do? You businessmen with prod- 
uct problems can probably think of 


even more ways to use it than we can. 


Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens—even hundreds—of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes or 
other extrusions, any thickness or size, 
can be laminated to paper, cloth, tin 
foil, may have a high-gloss finish or 
pattern or ‘grain’. Can be sealed 
with heat. 

It may make new kinds of packages 
for foods or greases or other things, for 
products needing softness, easy clean- 
ing, resistance to chemicals. In most 
forms it even resists flame—will burn 
only while actually held in flame, goes 
out when flame is removed. 

It’s waterproof, easy to clean in fur- 


niture upholstery, bus seats, truck or 
car seats. Fresh dirt comes off with a 
swish of a damp cloth. Or you can use 
soap and water as often as you wish. 
It’s nearly scuffproof, looks like new 
long after others would be scratched 
and worn. 

Current supplies are limited, but we 
invite inquiries from businessmen plan- 
ning for the future. We'll teil you 
frankly what experience we have had in 
your field, and send samples for test or 
experiment if necessary. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales Depart- 
ment, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xeroseal Hlauble Materials 








New Allis-Chalmers centrift 
pumps for public water supply re- 

25-year-old reciprocating 
pumps in large midwestern city. 
Result: pumping capacity was tripled 
without adding floor space. 


HORSEPLAY_ 


thanks to 
Horsepower ! 


Low cost cement for dams, high- 
ways and other public ‘vorks con- 
struction all over the world comes 
from kilns and processing equipment 
designed and built by Allis-Chalmers, 


Pre- wiring and pre-assembly of 
Allis-Chalmers unit substations cuts 
cost of installation. In addition, neat, 
compact design helps city engineers 
improve appearance of public works 
plants. 


paosPERen POWER! 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 

















Good clean fun! . . . Good clean water, too. 


Takes a lot of horsepower to deliver the 1314 
billion gallons of water America uses every day 
for farming, air-conditioning, manufacturing 
and fire-fighting . . . for drinking, bathing, 
washing and sanitation. 


It’s a big job for the thousands of water sup- 
ply systems of our cities, towns and villages! 

It’s a big job, too, for Allis-Chalmers. No 
other basic machinery company contributes 

so importantly to keeping clear, pure water 
> on tap when and where it’s needed, 


Allis-Chalmers pumps, driven by Allis- 
Chalmers motors, turbines and generators, 
carry it through purification processes—force 
it under pressure through miles of pipeline to 
your home. Allis-Chalmers machines help mill 
steel for pipelines, control valves — even make 
cement for dams and waterworks. 

Today, Allis-Chalmers aids all industries 
that safeguard your health and further your 
good living. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


LLIS- CHALMERS &> 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Regardless of Your Material Handling Problem 


WE'LL BET ONE OF THESE 


TOWMOTOR ACCESSORIES 
CAN HELP SOLVE IT!* 





HYDRAULIC IF NOT— 
sl TOWMOTOR 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING 
WILL DEVELOP 
THE ANSWER! 


Send to Towmotor 
Corporation, Div. 
1226 E. 152nd St., 
T Ow he @] T 0 Re Cleveland 10, poss for 
-GANG folders describing 
<i "4 ee Standard Towm 
Accessories, and 


Towmotor’s north 
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AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


“Without this power wrench,” 
the shop foreman said, “‘some 
other way would have to be 
found to ship our refriger- 
ating units. We’ve never found 
another way so convenient 
... Or so inexpensive.” 


He was explaining the work 
done with a Keller air-powered 
Ratchet Wrench on the Kel- 
vinator Refrigerator assem- 
bly line. 


Cooling units are bolted for 
shipment to a “chair,”’ which 
must be removed when the 
units are assembled into refrig- 
erator cabinets. The conveyor 
bolts are frequently paint- 
spattered or rusty, and trying 
to crack the nuts loose—espe- 
cially in such tight quarters — 
would be a knuckle-busting, 
time-constiming job. 


But with a Keller Ratchet 


LOOSENS NUTS HE CAN’T SEE, CAN’T TURN BY HAND, 
WITH A POWER RATCHET WRENCH 


Wrench, which the workman 
slips in place easily by sense 
of touch, the nuts can be 
loosened and unscrewed in- 
stantly—without losing time 
or delaying the steady prog- 
ress of refrigerators along the 
assembly line. 


Keller Air Tools are used 
in thousands of industrial 
plants to drive screws, set 
nuts, drill, rivet, grind, and 
hoist. They make tough jobs 
easy and keep down costs. 


5, chic Toole lrginttiedl To tndudley 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


AIR MOTORS © AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 





Edison Televoice 
gives 
your 
Staff 
faster 


work flow 
at % the cost! 











EASY AS TELEPHONING! 
TURNS THOUGHTS INTO INSTANT ACTIONS! 
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NO DISCS, SLIPS, BELTS TO MANIPULATE! 
“DELIVERS” DICTATION RIGHT TO SECRETARY! 
PERFECTED, PROVED AND PATENTED BY EDISON! 
AVERAGES 9¢ PER DESK PER DAY! 


An instant success! Edison’s unique TELEVOICE system solves 
manpower headaches, gives one to 20 (or more!) desks the 
same instant dispatch service on written work the telephone 
now provides for oral work. Pays for itself out of profits! 
It's proving itself every day in firms like U. S. Rubber, Otis 
Elevator, Massachusetts Mutual, Esso-Standard Oil, Pan 


American World Airways, etc. 


—>, Edison TeleVoicewriter 
ee 


The Televoice System 


EDISON TELEVOICE integrates perfectly with the Disc Edison 
Voicewriter, the world’s finest individual dictating instrume nt. 
Today, no one can match Edison's complete line: TELEVOICE sta- 
tions for average dictation, the Disc Edison Voicewriter where a 





single instrument is required. 
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@ New Map for Industry 


Defense expansion is making some 
basic changes in the distribution of 
plants in the U.S. yr 


e The High Price of Godhood 


* Rameses III had to put up with all 
sorts of labor trouble—just to get his few 
temples built. Ps 34 


e Old But Honorable 


A new OPS regulation, dealers hope, 
will finally give used machine tools the 
respectability they deserve. P.48 


e Rude But Rugged 


Why New England is forgetting 
about stress and strain and is going back 
to building covered bridges. F, 14 


® Ils Hoopla Worth It? 


The Illinois Central R. R. has some 
solid returns that show what a com- 
pany gets when it stages a goodwill 
promotion. F: 15 





e Remember ‘29 

Wall Street does, all too well. That’s 
what makes some people skittish about 
the current boom in stock splits. P, 131 


e Germany Balks Again 


The threat now is no Schuman Plan 
unless Bonn gets full control over its 
economy. P.. 257 
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EDISON, 65 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
Okay—send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE. 


GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for 
this new descriptive booklet. Or, to 
arrange for a demonstration, call ‘‘EDI- 
PHONE" in your city. In Can- NAME 
ada: Thomas A. Edison of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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A new way to squeeze more gasoline 
ps barrel of crude oils « 


FN esanciiane highly efficient ‘‘vacuum- 
cleaner’’ does the trick. 

Leftovers from ordinary refining processes 
are fed into a super-vacuum. Here, at a 
pressure that is less than a thousandth of or- 
dinary atmospheric pressure, we get astound- 
ing results. 

Thousands of barrels a day of high octane 


* 


gasoline materials burst from our thick, tarry 
leftovers. 

This dramatic new process is particularly 
important at this time because it helps us 
meet the enormous demand for gasoline. 

To get more value and more usefulness 
from petroleum is the constant aim of our 
entire organization. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COM PANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Management 
and Labor 


BOTH agree that the 
High Cost of 
EYE ACCIDENTS 
Can be Cut— NOW! 


In these days of accelerated production, what to do about 
other high costs may be debatable, but the wisdom of pre- 
venting eye accidents and their high costs is clearly appar- 
ent by simple arithmetic. A goggle representing an invest- 
ment of about $2.30 can prevent a four figure claim... 
keep an experienced man on the job instead of a novice 

. protect the valuable machine he works on (as well as 
the man) . . . keep volume up and rejects down. Add the 


direct savings in medical care, first aid, and the indirect 


Eye Accidents Cost $160,000,000 
in LOST MAN HOURS* 


benefits of improved morale, and the case for an AO Eye 
Protection Program is overwhelming — particularly when 
the program can pay for itself in less than 6 months time! 
Ask your nearest AO Safety Representative for complete 
details. 


*ESTIMATE, Does not include average cost of compensation which even for the 


low cost year of 1938 was $328.00. 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS e BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Cash needs of defense and defense-supporting industry are beginning 
to show up in a big way. 








Borrowings from banks to meet such needs no doubt have been on the 
rise right along. However, you couldn’t see it in bank loan totals because 
other businesses were making repayments as they washed down inventory. 

It may be that inventory liquidation in consumer lines isn’t over yet. 
But this no longer dominates the loan picture. 

Borrowings are up over half a billion in six weeks. 

2 
Bank loans will play a big part in the money supply for some time. 


Generally speaking, when banks make loans, deposits of like amount 
are set up. This, in turn, adds to the liquid assets of corporations and in- 
dividuals. 

If deposits go on rising rapidly—and particularly if they turn over 
rapidly—you can see that total cash and deposit money balloons. 

e 

Bankers will continue trying to hold down nonessential borrowing. But, if 

they were to fail to put up the money for defense industry, the government 











would step in and do it. 

So defense loans will go on rising as fast as arms work requires. 

e 

Consumer credit hasn’t been feeding inflation this year. 

In fact, the total has declined nearly a billion dollars since the end of 
1950. That's the first noteworthy dip since the war. 

The total crossed $20-billion for the first time in history last December. 
Now it is down almost to $19.1-billion. 

About half the decline is in charge-account credit. This isn’t affected 
by Regulation W. So it must be assumed that most of the decline in total 


consumer credit is due to slack demand rather than controls. 

















e 

Instalment credit on expensive items like autos, TV sets, and major 
appliances has hit a historic mark: It is below a year ago. 

The figure was choked down below $1-billion during World War Il 
(from a prewar peak just under $4-billion). But, after 1945, it rose steeply 
until it reached $7.9-billion last December. Now it is $7.2-billion. 

Even instalment credit on the sale of autos is down. At $4,056,000,000, 
the dip from the end of 1950 is about $70,000,000. 

a 

Department store stocks, at the beginning of August, still were about 
35% higher than a year earlier. And sales were running behind. 

But those facts sound more alarming than they really are. 

New orders placed by these stores have been running below a year ago 

» ever since February. July orders, in fact, were 55% lower. 

The result is that outstanding orders now are 38% undér a year ago, 

and inventories thus are being worked into more manageable shape. 
° 

Merchants are willing to forget the sales marks for the year to date 
(although the record is by no means a bad one). 

What they have their eyes on now is the remainder of the year. And the 


belief is growing that they may even set new highs. 
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Record employment at the highest wages ever holds the key to consumer 
demand for the rest of the year (page 19). For, with jobs plentiful, there is 
little reason to worry where the money is coming from. 

And August, for all its layoffs, set a new high for employment. 

At 62,630,000, it was almost exactly 100,000 above July (which also 
had set a new high). But the figure is only 250,000 over a year ago. 

e 

All the new jobs created in recent years have been in nonagricultural 
hines. Farm employment has declined as never before in peacetime. 

Some 7.7-million people were working on farms in August. That’s nearly 
half a million less than a year earlier. 

In that same period, however, almost 750,000 jobs opéned up in other 
lines. That brings nonfarm employment to nearly 55-million. 

2 














August's very low unemployment—less than 1.6-million—probably can 
be traced to an unusual situation in the labor market. 
The civilian labor force shrank nearly 200,000 from July to August. 
The tendency is to presume that the armed services dipped into civilian ranks 
for those people. 
But the military alone couldn't account for anything like that net change 
in the labor force. 
Actually, a lot of casual workers probably went fishing. Many industries 
in which unskilled hands find work, were having tough sledding. 
Thus a teen-ager might find summer work hard to get. If he stopped 
looking for work, he was not jobless; he was out of the labor force. 
e 
Beef eaters may well wonder what’s going on: The number of beef cattle 
in the country now is well above the record level of 1945; yet slaughter runs 
are way below a year ago. 
Slaughter under federal inspection in June, July, and August fell 17% 
behind last year. The loss amounted to nearly 300-million Ib. of beef. 
But that may not all have been “‘lost.’”’ It’s interesting to note that the 
biggest drop came right after the imposition of ceilings and rollbacks. 
Some of the cattle may have gone to black-market slaughter, and a lot 
were held back in protest against the rollbacks. 
7 
Beef output in this country is shifting geographically—-which means more 
cash in places where marketing men may not be accustomed to find it. 
The Dept. of Agriculture finds a gain of 15% in beef cattle numbers in 
the South Atlantic states (Maryland to Florida), and of 13% in the South 
Central states (Kentucky to Texas). 
By contrast, the grazing West shows a gain of only 2%. 
e 
Talk of ceiling prices on hogs comes at a strange time of year. 
The biggest slaughter season is just ahead of us. And runs will be larger 
than usual this year due to the big spring pig crop. 
All hands have been expecting lower pork prices through January. 
Meanwhile, hogs at no time this year have sold very much above the 
lowest level at which the price fixers are allowed to set ceilings. 
In fact, in the last two weeks, hog prices have dropped $2 a cwt. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 8, 1961, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 



































With the automotive age, America became im- 
patient of the hills and curves of pioneer road 
systems. Hills were leveled, valleys filled ... 
material-moving jobs were carried on that made the 
building of the Pyramids seem in comparison like 
a child’s sand-box project. Thus highways took on 
the character of a railroad right-of-way. In this job, 
B-L-H earth-moving machinery played a vital part, 
and B-L-H engineering helped to “‘muscle-up” the 
equipment to shoulder its big responsibilities. 
Lima shovels and draglines, for example, were 
the first to use anti-friction bearings throughout 
the rugged main machinery including the drums, 
In dragline operation this free action permits the 
operator to “‘cast” the bucket as a fisherman casts 
a lure, greatly extending the machine’s radius of 


action. As another example, the drive used on an 
Austin-Western grader permits the operator to 
“walk” the front of the machine right up a perpen- 
dicular wall. This equips it to work in areas where 
the average machine could not travel. 

Examples like these suggest the many ways that 
B-L-H engineering is helping to add extra per- 
formance-capacity to the diversified line of B-L-H 
products, which include diesel locomotives . . . 
mechanical and hydraulic presses . .. machine tools 
... testing machines... diesel engines... can 
and sugar-making machinery... hydraulic tur- 
bines ... ship propellers .. . railroad shop tools 
and others. Some of these finely-engineered prod- 
ucts might help you in your business. We invite 
your inquiries. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. « 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON 








MICRO Precision Switches 


are an integral part 


of the “good design” of Warner & Swasey Textile Machines 


Warner & Swast 


equipment for the textile field, recognize the importance 


Cleveland. builders of top-noteh 


of using only such components as enhance the good 
design and trouble-free performance of their machines. 
Take, for instance. the Warner & Swasey-Pacific Con 
the fabulous machine which cutssynthetic fibers, 


blends them with wool or with other synthetic fibers to 


verter 


form crimped “sliver.” ready for further processing. 
Its successful operation demands sensitive control at 
the delivery end by extremely accurate and dependable 
so, quite naturally, Warner & 
Swasey engineers selected MICRO snap-action precision 


precision swit hes... 


ing the required special characteristics 
for their purpose. How faithfully these MICRO pre- 
cision switches perform their essential function over a 
lifetime of daily 
users of the Convert 


switches. possess 


operation is common knowledge among 


Whatever 
if it involves precision-switch operation, you and your 
design people should know how MICRO snap-action 
precision switches can be integrated as a “principle of 


vour design or redesign problem may be... 


good design” in your product. If none of the nearly 
5000 existing variations in today’s MICRO line should 
meet your specific need, we can engineer one that will! 
Consultation does not obligate you. Call or write the 


nearest MICRO SWITCH branch office. 


Warner & Swasey-Pacific Converter which uses tw 
MICRO precision switches in control box (under light) 


for sensitive controls at delivery end of the machine. 


MICRO SWITCH 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . . *229.7 +2305 2328 220.1 173.1 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 965 1,995 2,021 1,890 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks q +138,797 117,010 188,264 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $35,725 $36,589 $45,728 $45,977 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) . 7, 7,077 7,003 6,459 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). ] 6,220 6,201 5,760 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,715 1,712 1,834 1,745 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., 

Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) ; 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number). . . 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec, 31, 1931 = 100) 453.0 457.1 466.8 470.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 304.2 1304.6 311.7 297.4 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = ~ 100). 344.4 351.0 354.8 360.8 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢  3.837¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) oe $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.58 
Copper nip ae Connecticut Valley: Ib.). . ay 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢  23.788¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).. .. $2.35 $2.33 $2.32 $2.21 
Cotton, daily 5 price (middling, ten sites ated markets, Ib.) 34.25¢ 34.81¢ 35.18¢ 39.79¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . . Fe eee $2.43 $2.65 # $3.00 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)...... 5. 182.0 182.1 147.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s). . . % 3.49% 3.52% 3.21% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). . 24-24% 24-28% 1i- 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 50,976 50,295 50,383 48,995 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . . . 70,488 70,331 70,100 68,583 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 19,502 19,503 19,124 14,739 = +#9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 30,930 30,983 30,997 35,082 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 24,001 24,175 24,282 18,979 - 23,883 
Lotest Preceding Yeor 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month Ago Average 
Employment (in millions).......... .. .August ees 62.6 62.4 62.4 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions)... .. . .. .August . 1.6 1.9 2.5 2.3 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) y $19,133 $19,256 $18,295 $6,802 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions)... July $12,898 $12,955 $12,598 $3,025 
Manufacturer's inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . . $40.5 $40.0 $29.8 $21.3 


Preliminary, week ended Sept. 1. Insufficient trading to establish a price. t Revised. 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). N.A, Not available at press time. 8 Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
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Problem: 
TO TAKE THE MEANNESS 
OUT OF MERCURY 


Chlorine is an essential chemical in cer- 
tain types of papermaking. A southern 
paper company decided to make its own 
chlorine by a mercury-type generating 
cell. But this process can be a hazardous 
one for workers. 


The solution 
The paper company consulted Liberty 
Mutual before the process was set up. 
Liberty Mutual’s industrial hygienists 
backed by extensive experience and 
research worked right from the plan- 
ning stage to establish procedures for the 
safe handling of metallic mercury. Re- 
sult: no cases of mercury poisoning dur- 
ing the three years the installation has 
been operating. 


HUMANICS: A new concept 
Helping employers to provide workers 
with a safe and wholesome environment 
is only one phase of Liberty Mutual’s 
comprehensive program. Called 
HUMANICS, it brings together all 
activities for preventing accidents and 
reducing the disability and cost resulting 
from accidents that do occur, 


HUMANICS guards machines... and 
helps build “invisible guards” around 
workers to prevent them from hurting 
themselves. It concerns itself with the 
medical care of injured workers and the 
rehabilitation of the badly injured. It is 
not a departmental activity because the 
prevention of loss in all forms and the 
consequent reduction of compensation 
insurance costs is the basic business of 
Liberty Mutual. 


You can check your own program 


“HUMANICS: A new concept of 
loss control in industry”’ is 
a new book describing five ways 
tc reduce the cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, in- 
crease productivity in your 
business and improve employee 
relations. A request will bring 
you a copy without cost or 
obligation. Write today to 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 








el 


We work to keep you safe 


HUMANICS 


LIBERTY MUTUAL'S PROGRAM 


to keep workers from being hurt 
...to help them recover sooner 
if they are hurt . . . to rehabili- 
tate them if they are badly hurt, 


THROUGH 


Industrial Engineering 


to eliminate physical and me- 
chanical hazards and to estab- 
lish safe methods and operat- 
ing practices 


Industrial Hygiene 


to assure a healthful working 
environment 


Industrial 
Preventive Medicine 


to fit the right man to the 
right job, or to adjust the job 
to the man and to protect 
the worker’s physical fitness. 


Claims Medical Service 


by eminent specialists, to fa- 
cilitate the rapid recovery of 
injured workers 


Rehabilitation 


to restore badly injured 
workers to useful, productive 
lives, through Liberty Mu- 
tual’s Rehabilitation Centers 
in Boston and Chicago and 
specialized medical facilities 
wherever available, 


4 MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 








Company, 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts, or 
the nearest branch office. 








* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost— through Humanics * 
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The freeze on five-year amortization is thawing. Urgent projects now 
are being certified by the National Production Authority in this order: 

“Deadline” cases get first attention. These involve facilities acquired 
or completed in 1950 before the law was enacted. Unless they are certified 
by Sept. 23, they can’t qualify for amortization. 

Facilities for military end-items come next. NPA is sifting these out 
of the applications pile so that arms-making won’t be delayed. 

Facilities for producing raw materials—such as chemicals, metals, and 
cement—come third. The plan is to pass on these applications as soon as 
the “deadline” projects and military end-item facilities are screened. 


But many applications for amortization face delay. The defense agencies 
are trying to get together on a long-range policy that will gear all govern- 
ment-aided expansions into the industrial needs of mobilization and “put 
first things first.” Until this is done, certificates will be granted only to 
those projects most urgently needed. 


Watch the Treasury’s financial statements. Normally they’re dull, 
scanned mostly by statisticians (and “numbers” gamblers). But what.they 
show this fall and winter will be significant to everyone, whether business- 
man, factory worker, farmer, or housewife. 

They’ll give clues on future inflation and taxes, also on business costs, 
living costs, and on taxes to support the garrison state. 


What the statements show now is that the spending rate is mounting 
much faster than tax collections. In July and August the government spent 
$9.4-billion and took in $6.1-billion. (The comparable figures for a year ago 
were $5.1-billion and $4.7-billion.) 

The real tip-off figure, though, is the public debt. On June 30, 1950, it 
was $257.4-billion. On June 30 this year it was $255.2-billion. And now it’s 
up to $256.6-billion. 

So another increase in the debt is underway. But the July and August 
figures don’t tell the whole story. In those months, the Treasury spent $3.3- 
billion more than it took in; yet the debt rose only $1.3-billion. The explana- 
tion is that the cash balance was pulled down to make up the difference. 


Now will come a faster rise in the debt. The Treasury wants to keep a 
cash balance of near $5-billion (in case of emergency). To do this, it will 
have to borrow more later this year to cover spending increases. 

Some $3-billion of borrowing is in prospect from now to yearend. This 
putting out of cash money by the government faster than it takes it in 
can be highly inflationary—especially if the banks, rather than the public, 
provide the cash. And the red-ink financing will continue on into next year, 
unless Congress votes enough taxes. 


The “when” of the next inflation surge is in dispute. Truman’s 
prophets a few months ago forecast it for this fall and winter. 

But now they are pushing the danger deeper into the future. Even 
with deficit spending and cutbacks in civilian goods, they say it probably 
will be spring before prices make any big jump. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON But a fall pickup in business is foreseen. Washington judgment is that 
BUREAU the recent slump is about over and that things will turn up (page 19). But, 
SEPT. 8, 1951 barring a new wave of scare buying, forecasters don’t see any real lift in 
‘ prices before spring. The reason they give is the big supply of civilian 
goods now in inventories. 

o 


Congress is itching to quit Washington and go home. Adjournment 
by Oct. 1 is the official goal. But chances are the session will run well 
on into the month, even with a barebones program on the slate. 

Only three “musts” are now on the program—the tax bill; appropria- 
tions; and foreign aid. But all are controversial, and will take more time 
than congressional leaders figure. 


The postal rate rise may be voted in between the “must” measures. 
But passage this year is no certainty. 

Interstate oil and gas compacts will be renewed before adjournment. 

Union-shop elections probably will be dropped from the Taft-Hartley 
law (BW-Aug.11’51,p32). The bill needs only House approval, and oppo- 
sition isn’t strong. 

A raft of legislation will be left dangling: aid to education, increased 
fines for antitrust violations, separation of airmail payments from airline 
subsidies, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the tidelands oil issue, commodity 
exchange controls, and statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 


Keep this in mind on bills carried over: The session starting next Janu- 
ary won’t be a new Congress; it’s a continuation of this one. So bills left 
pending won’t have to be reintroduced and started anew. They can be 
picked up right where Congress leaves them this fall. 


The row over industrial dispersal is dying down (page 22). Prospects 
are that Truman’s policy of using allocations, amortization, and loans to 
encourage new plants outside congested areas will stick. 

The uproar was largely a misunderstanding. Congressmen from old 
industrial areas interpreted Truman’s order as a threat to their home 
industries. But Truman now has made it clear that an expanding company 
can qualify for allocations, etc., merely by locating its new plants a few 
miles away from congested areas—“‘it can stay at home.” 


Plans on how to fight Russia if a big war comes are up for review. 
Decisions soon to be made may put big, new demands on industry. 

The grand strategy heretofore centered on long-range A-bombing. Now 
there’s much thought that the plan is behind the times. Russia has the 
atom bomb, too, and long-range bombers to bring them over here. Destruc- 
tion on both sides would be tremendous—so tremendous that some military 
leaders think neither side could profit by such tactics. 


The new strategy would center on a rebuilt Air Force. The emphasis 
would be on light bombers and fighter-bombers to support ground forces 
by dumping new atom weapons on enemy supply lines and concentrations. 

The implications for industry: A huge expansion in plane production 
and in everything that goes into planes, from basic aluminum through 
electronics. The cost would run into many billions. 
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From A to Z 
it takes a lot of coal! 


From the Aluminum that goes into an 
airplane to the Zine used in making a 
galvanized Quonset hut—almost every 
defense item you can think of is made 
with coal or with power from coal. As 
a matter of fact, almost everything 
America builds, wears, eats and makes 
takes coal to produce . . . requires over 
500,000,000 tons this year! 





To get an idea of the extra demands that America’s coal 
industry must meet today—look at one of these B-36’s on the 
assembly line and you're actually looking at almost 200 
tons of coal! For it takes more than a ton of coal to make 
every ton of aluminum that goes into one of these giant air- 
battleships, which, with equipment, weighs nearly 360,000 


pounds. 


The great cutting blade, above, is typical of the highly effi- 
cient machines that progressive private management has 
developed in both the mining of coal and its preparation for 
market. With a degree of mechanization found nowhere else 
in the world—America’s mines have achieved an output that’s 
unparalleled, too. The efficiency of America’s coal industry 
and America’s vast coal reserves make it certain that coal 
will continue to be America’s most economical and depend- 


able fuel. 


Today ’s defense needs are on top of all coal used for every- 
day production by America’s steel mills, railroads, public 
utilities, factories. Coal is America’s No. 1 steam fuel be- 
cause practically everywhere it’s the most economical source 
of power. And today, automatic controls, automatic coal and 
ash handling apparatus are added reasons for making coal 
the preferred fuel when cost and dependability count. 


To satisfy customers with an ever-better product, the 
managers of this country’s 8,000 bituminous coal 
mines constantly strive to step up quality and cut 
costs. They have invested hundreds of millions of 
dollars in research—in modern mining equipment— 
and in developing new mine properties. As a direct 
result of this continuing program of improvement, the 
output per-man in America’s coal mines today is more 
than 32% greater than in 1939. This is one of the 
greatest efficiency gains in all American industry and 
is bedrock proof that this nation can count on its 
privately managed coal companies for all the coal it 
needs to stay strong—to become stronger! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY @ FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





Good management boils down to this! 


S tep up unit output 


CCD down unit costs 


MANAGEMENT'S NO. 1 job is easy to describe, harder 
to achieve. But it is being done in every major field 
of industry and transportation with the assistance of 
skilled Texaco engineers plus superior Texaco quality 
lubricants. 





FOR EXAMPLE* Engines in a mammoth Aluminum 
plant—one of the world’s largest internal combustion 
plants—include 18 Nordberg Gas-Diesels which are 
lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oils exclusively. And this 
has been found to be true — 

Regardless of engine size, efficiency goes up and 


% Name on Request 


fuel consumption goes down when you lubricate with 
Texaco Ursa Oils. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO! Here’s one in- 
stance—More stationary Diesel h. p. in the U.S. is 
lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oils than with any other 
brand. 





ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT puts this cost-cutting 
plan in action for all your plants, wherever located. 
Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO SS 


INOUSTRMMkL LUBRICANTS 
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That ‘Recession’ 


More people are working than ever 
before. And thev are making more 
money than ever before. Against that 
quecr backdrop, business has just 
dragged the bottom of the 1951 “re 
cession.” 

Che number of people working and 
the size of their earnings practic: illy 
guarantee that the fall pickup this vear 
will be more than just a seasonal up- 
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{billions of dollars) 





And consumer 
income is still 
rising 
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Data: Dept. of Commerce. 
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drift. Vor, in the last analv:is, the size 
and shape of the economy depend more 
than anvthing else on how much money 
people have to spend. 

¢ The Drop—The 1951 dip was a real 
and painful thing to a lot of business 
men. It carried the Federal Reserve 
index of industrial production down to 
213, the lowest point in 10 months. 
It wiped out a lot of paper profits all 
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ls Behind Us 


the way from retailer to raw. material 
produce-. 
But to economists, these points stand 
out: 
¢ The July dip was only nine 
points, or +%. And a portion of it was 
statistical slippage. It’s difficult to ad- 
just the July figure for seasonal variation; 
more and more vacations are falling in 
July, so that as soon as the adjustment 


19 





is figured, it proceeds to go out of date. 
You'll note (righthand chart, page 19) 
that July shows a dip each year. 
e Some of the probably 
was regained in August. 
e The dip 
The January-June plateau in the 
range on the index was the 
highest ever reached in peacetime. 
¢ Up Again—T'ake all this into account. 
Take a look at consumer earnings and 
savings. Figure in the amounts that the 
government will spending for arms 
and that business will be spending for 
expansion. What vou have is the Stage 
setting for new of industrial pro 
duction later this year or early next. 
I'he best guess now seems to be that 
the Federal Reserve index will hit some 
think like 230 toward the end of 195] 
—and keep going, perhaps to 245, in 
the first half of 1952 
e Strings Attached—There are, otf 
course, the inevitable “ifs” about any 
prediction of an upturn soon and pros- 
perity well into next year. The predic 
tion is justified (1) if peo} ple take the 
rubber bands off their pocketbooks, and 
(2) if military expenditures hold ap- 
proximately to schedule 
¢ Savings Problem—Of course, con- 
sumers can go on more and 
spend it. 
contributed strongly 
in the second 


decline 


towenng 


Was from a g 
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making 
more money and still not 
Such a situation 
to the slump in store sales 
quarter of this vear. People saved 
abnormally large chunks of 

But one reason for the 
that consumers had filled their ordinary 
needs in advance. Thev overbought in 
July and August ago and again in 
January-February this vear. The 
of store sales in those two periods were 
borrowings from the future—and recent 
slow sales represent the repayments. 

If savings were to continue at the 
second quarter’s annual rate of $20- 
billion, then the in consumer 
goods would begin to spread 

There is a minority among. the 
economists who think they can see just 
this situation developing next vear. It 
might coincide with the sharp bite of 
income taxes next March. And it would 
be heightened if, as many contend, arms 
spending lags even more than it has. 
e Signs of Strength—But the verv fact 
that the 1951 dip didn’t turn into a 
real slump shows how much strength 
there is in the U.S. economy these davs. 

Ihe slide came at a time when the 
government’s spending on arms was still 
in the early before business 
could feel the full impact of govern- 
ment demands. What’s worse, it caught 
most manufacturers topheavy with in- 
ventory. Except in the metalworking 
lines, manufacturers have been liquidat- 
ing inventories since May. 

Then, too, there was the drop in 
housing starts this summer as the re- 
strictions on mortgage money began to 


money. 


saving was 


a VCal 
excess 


recession 


stages 
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take hold. Fewer new houses are con- 
tributing to slowness in furniture and 
home turnishings. And, finally, auto 
output has been cut back to free men 
and materials for munitions work—even 
though these still are not being made 
in large volume. 

¢ Capital Expansion—The thing that 
kept us going this summer was business 
spending for new plant and equipment. 
In the face of the cut in consumer 
spending, business continued with its 
enormous program of plant expansion— 
and then piled new and enlarged 
plans on top of the old. 

Business capital outlays have risen 
from the annual rate of about $204- 
billion in 1951’s first quarter to an 
estimated $254-billion at the present 
time. That rapid rise has created broad 
demand for materials and machinery far 
beyond the actual needs at the construc- 
tion sites. 

Business capital outlays probably 
can’t go much higher. Indeed, they may 
have to be cut back arbitrarily (page 
144). Shortages of structural steel to 
build the plants and of machinery to 
tool them impose a ceiling. 
¢ Military Demand—But, even though 
business spending mav not go up, the 
government’s will continue to rise. We 
have been spending at an annual rate 
of about $35-billion for defense. Bv the 
end of the year, this is supposed to be 
stepped up to perhaps $50-billion (in- 
cluding foreign aid). By the middle of 
next vear, it might go to $60-billion or 
even $65-billion. 

‘Thus consumer income, esti- 
mated at an annual rate of nearly $233- 


now 


billion, will continue rising. ‘The rate 
of rise won’t be so headlong as it has 
over the past year, but it will be going 
up just the same. 

T'hat’s the best business omen for the 
next six to nine months. It provides 
a market for just about everything that 
can be produced, particularly when big- 
tag items like autos and refrigerators will 
be in substantially smaller supply by 
next spring. 
¢ Signs of Revival—There already are a 
few flickerings of reviving consumer 
demand. A few apparel lines are selling 
better. ‘There has been at least a little 
pickup in sales of automobiles and 
appliances. Stores are beginning to place 
orders with their suppliers more nor- 
mally (BW—Aug.25’51,p26). 

There’s still plenty of room for de- 
bate about a resumption of price infla- 
tion. There will be a good supply of 
consumer soft goods—food, clothing, 
etc.—barring all-out war. Metals will be 
channeled to authorized users. That 
eliminates much of the cause for a price- 
boosting inventory scramble. 

But—as in World War II—the finan- 
cial stage has a fundamentally infla- 
tionary setting. The nation’s vast supply 
of money—$176-billion now—is grow- 
ing again. It’s too early to tell if federal 
deficits will be a big factor in boosting 
the money supply further. But it seems 
fairly certain thet bank lending ‘or de- 
fense purposes will add to the money 
supply; this tvpe of lending already is 
expanding. 

And Congress removed one_ brake 
when it tied the Federal Reserve Board's 
hands on consumer credit tightening. 


Chesapeake Bridge Spans East-West Gap 


Matapeake ferry passengers have a new 
pastime: keeping track of progress on the 
$40-million new Chesapeake Bridge, which 
will connect Maryland’s eastern and west- 
ern shores. The four-mile-long span will 


extend from Sandy Point, not far from 
Annapolis on the western shore, to Stevens- 
ville on the eastern shore. The comple- 
tion date is set for sometime in the sum- 
mer of 1952. 
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Labor Pirating: Signs of Trouble 


@ ool-and-die industry, particularly, is having a hard 
time keeping workers from taking higher-paying jobs. 


@ The labor broker is back, to some extent—but 


mostly it's still on the legal level. 


@ Present signs scare businessmen about the future 


because of tight employment market. 


One of the big problems that U.S. 
production faced during World War II 
was the shortage of skilled labor. Many 
a company, desperate to get workers, 
resorted to raiding other companies. 
Ihe results, of course, made the prob 
lems of the raided companies even 
tougher. 
¢ First Symptoms—Today businessmen 
fear a repetition of pirating is in the 
works. Their biggest worry is that this 
time it will be much more serious than 
last. 

Last week a BUSINESS WEEK survey 
showed that these fears are not ground- 
less. A new wave of “raid fever’ is in 
the incipient stage. So far it is so spotty 
that it has presented no real trouble for 
management—except in the extremely 
tight tool-and-die industrv. But the 
bare svmptoms alone are disturbing. A 
few cold facts and figures show why: 
¢ Smaller Pool—The U.S. is still two 
vears away from hitting full speed on 
even its present limited defense-produc 
tion schedule. When it gets there, it 
will still be a long way below the World 
War II production peak. Yet the 
squeeze has already shown up in skilled 
labor. One main reason is that we 
don’t have the flexibility in the employ 
ment pool we had in 1940. Then there 
were some 8.1-million unemploved. ‘lo 
dav, with emplovment running at a 
historic high of over 62-million, unem 
ployment stands at only 1.9-million. 

These things show why many em- 
ployers figure that pirating can becom«¢ 
a major problem almost overnight. U.S. 
Employment Service is also aware of 
the possibility. Among other pre 
liminary steps, it is now making agree 
ments with local newspapers not to 
carry notices of out-of-town employers 
without clearing them with the local 
USES office. Some papers are also 
limiting the size of help-wanted ads as 
they did during World War IT. 

e Smaller Men Hit—So far, it’s the 
small employers who are being hit the 
hardest. The general manager of a 
small tool-and-die maker in Chicago 
told Business week: “We've lost eight 
tool-and-die makers and machine hands 
to places where they get higher wages. 
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Some plants are paying $3 to $3.10 an 
hour. The trouble is that it’s perfectly 
legal. We can’t pay that kind of money, 
but a shop that pavs maybe one man 
that wage can pay the rest of their tool 
and-die makers that same top rate under 
WSB regulations.” 

Sometimes the small plants find their 
men being lured away by the U.S 
government. One example is a small 
Chicago plant employing 30 tool-and- 
die makers. It has lost eight of them 
to the Argonne National Laboratory, 
the nearby atomic-energy project. (On 
top of that, it lost four more to Ford 
Motor Co.'s aircraft engine division.) 
Yet 85% of its work is for defense, 
making precision gauges and tools and 
dies. 
e¢ “We Have to Work”—Commenting 
on this company’s experience, one of 
the owners said: ‘““We have to work for 
a buck. We don’t have anvbody hand 
ing anything to us, as the Argonne 
Laboratory gets it—from the taxpayers. 
Argonne gives a_ three-week vacation 
with pay after six months of work. It 
also gives two wecks of paid sick leave. 
Our plant gives one weck’s paid vaca 
tion after one vear and two wecks after 
two years. We have no paid sick leave.” 

Ruefully, he added: “A job freeze 
sure would help our industry.” ‘The 
reason is that none of this man’s losses 
have been due either to raiding or un 
der-the-table dealing. 
¢ The Labor Broker—That isn’t 
evervwhere, however; in some cities 
labor brokers are hard at work—and 
making a good thing of it for them- 
selves. The Detroit WSB office, for 
example, says that it already is investi- 
gating some firms who are hiring out 
technical help. Here’s how WSB says 
they work: The firms notify a company 
that they can supply certain skilled engi- 
necring employces—over the going rate. 
If that rate is, say, $2 an hour, the firm 
will ask $4, pay the employee $3, and 
keep $1 for itself. 

Often the company that is actually 
looking for the workers is its own labor 
broker. Not long ago one Cleveland 
company sold new cars at a discount to 
the top-drawer engineers it managed to 


true 


lure away from other jobs. How much 
of a discount the employee got de- 
pended on which rung of the ladder he 
would be on in his new job. 

e¢ What’s in a Name?—So far this isn’t 
very widespread, since most big com- 
panies don’t have to resort to despera- 
tion measures. Right now they are de- 
pending—and with considerable success 
—on the company’s name to lure man- 
power away from other jobs. Ford is 
probably the prime example. Both Chi- 
cago and Cleveland employers realize 
thev are losing some of their personnel 
to Ford, vet none of them have accused 
the company of pirating. Everybody 
knows that Ford is doing it just by 
existing. 

Biggest disadvantage right now to 
established companies, big and small, 
are new companies. Since they have no 
wage record, they don’t fall under a 
WSB wage freeze. So they can offer 
whatever it takes to lure men away from 
other shops. 
¢ Resisting Temptation—Such a situa- 
tion, of course, makes labor pirating 
highly tempting. But despite complaints 
from many small operators, no case of 
real raiding by a big company has been 
proved. And the wav they are recruit- 
ing shows that most are trying to avoid 
it. 

In Hartford, for example, Pratt & 
Whitney has carefully avoided the im- 
mediate area in its heaviest recruiting 
drives. Instead, it has sent teams to 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine 
—with “very satisfactory” results. That 
doesn’t mean that it won’t take Hart- 
ford people. It will—but only after they 
have ended their present employment. 
In other words, a worker from Colt 
cannot apply for a job at P&W until 
he has actually left Colt. The reason 
for this policy, says a P& W official, is so 
that ‘we can live with our neighbors.” 
¢ Tool and Die—Hardest hit by pirating 
to date is the tool-and-die industrv. 
There are only about 45,000 skilled 
laborers in this field in the whole U.S., 
operating mostly in 2,500 small shops. 
Replacements are hard to come by; it 
takes from four to seven years to train 
a skilled worker. And their importance 
right now shows up in the fact that in 
1950 thev turned out $325-million in 
tools and dies. 

Ihe squeeze in other skills is getting 
tighter every day. The president of 
one big Columbus industry says that 
raiding would be in full swing right 
now if it weren’t for wage controls. The 
question is: How long will wage con- 
trols alone be a big enough finger in 
the dike? Most employers think not 
long. And then the only thing that will 
help at all will be a job freeze. 
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PLANT DECENTRALIZATION: These nine areas... 


... had this percent of total 
U.S. manufacturing in 1947 


... got this percent of fast 


writeoffs for new plant 
since Korea 








a 
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Industry Shifts Its Plants — Away From Old 


You don’t need a geographer to tell 
vou the industrial map of the U.S. is 
being remade these days. You can see 
the changes as you travel; vou can read 
them in statistics. 

I'rom a long view (map), it shapes up 
as a great leveling process. Old indus 
trial strongholds, such as the Middle 
West and the Northeast, just aren’t 
gaining new industries as fast as the 
South and the Mountain West. And 
neither coast is gaining as fast as the 
interior 

This is decentralization at work. It 
started in World War II, when com- 
panies found many incentives for build 
ing new plants in new It con 
tinued after the war, and in the current 
mobilization 
e Government 
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Policy — Decentraliza- 
tion is industrv’s own idea. There’s no 
government policy that steel 
plant should be built in Utah rather 
than Pennsvlvania. No administration 
officials would dare to urge such a thing. 

But there is another wav in which 
geographical shifts take place, though 
on a much more limited scale. It is 
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the dispersal of ‘industry. And _ this 
movement has government backing. 
¢ Two Different Things—Decentraliza- 
tion means bringing industry to under- 
industrialized regions of the country. 
Dispersal means building new factories 
at least 10 miles from big cities and 
existing industrial concentrations, and 
at least a mile or two from other fac- 
tories. Decentralization aims at equal- 
izing the industrial growth of the na- 
tion; dispersal aims at scattering the 
target of enemy bombers or saboteurs. 

The two are often confused, how- 
ever. When the Administration an- 
nounced a dispersal program, legislators 
from heavily industrialized states sprang 
to the attack. Sen. Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania and Rep. Joseph Martin 
of Massachusetts denounced the bu- 
reaucrats for trving to remove industry 
from their states to the South and the 
West. But they were tilting at wind- 
mills. Dispersal, not decentralization, 
was at issue. 

The government’s dispersal program 
hasn’t got off the ground vet. But 
decentralization — mostly unintentional 


as far as the government is concerned 
—has been moving along as a result of 
the plant expansion program ever since 
Korea (map). 


|. Shifts on a National Scale 


I'he map above is based on state-by 
state breakdown of 2,188 certificates of 
necessity granted by Defense Produc- 
tion Administration from Korea to July 
16, 1951. These certificates covered 
facilities totaling $6.2-billion. Before 
computing the percentages, BUSINESS 
WEEK deducted the 16 plants that were 
listed at more than $50-million cach. 

This was done because such huge 
projects twist any finding out of all 
meaning. Together, the 16 plants ac- 
count for $1.6-billion, more than 25% 
of the total value of the 2,188 certifi- 
cates. Each would make a dispropor- 
tionate swing in the figures, even if it 
were an actuality. That’s a big “‘if’— 
the fact that a certificate has been 
issued is no assurance that a plant will 
be built. 

In the case of a small plant, the 
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State by state, the figures look like this: 


PERCENT OF TOTALU.S.... 
Manufacturing ty 


CUMULATIVE PERCENT... 
Manufacturing Fos? Writeoffs 


PERCENT OF TOTAL U.S. ... 
Manufacturing Fast Writeoffs 


CUMULATIVE PERCENT . . . 
Manvtacturing Fos! Wrifeoffs 


New York 
Pennsyivania 
Mlinois 

Ohio 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
California 
Massachusetts 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut 
Texas 

North Coroline 
Missouri 
Marylanc 
Virginia 
Minnesota 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Washington 
South Carolina 
Kentucky 


Lovisiana 


Strongholds 


failure to go ahead with the project 
wouldn't affect the percentage much 
one way or the other. But a large plant 


would have a major effect. For ex- 
ample, more than two-thirds of Con- 
necticut’s total of $372-million listed 
by DPA is lumped in one plant—the 
proposed $250-million New England 
steel mill. And it is believed that this 
plant will probably never be built (BW 

Sep.1°51,p25). 
e Where It Shows—Decentralization 
shows up more in degree than in lump 
sums. Most of the money value of the 
certificates for fast amortization is still 
going to heavily industrialized areas. 
he real significance appears when you 
compare the percentage going to these 
areas with the percentage of existing 
manufacturing facilities of the U.S. 
The figures for existing manufacturing 
are drawn from the ‘value added by 
manufacturers” in the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures. 

In this comparison, the percentage 
of industry going to the South and 
West is larger than those regions’ share 
of existing manufacturing. 
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Oregon 

lowa 

West Virginia 
Rhode Island 
Kansas 
Maine 
Florida 
Oklahoma 
New Hampshire 
Mississippi 
Colorado 
Arkansas 
Nebraska 
Delaware 
Vermont 
Utah 

idaho 
Arizona 
Montana 
New Mexico 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 
North Dakota 
Nevada 








Thus, the East North Central states 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin) have had the largest share 
of government certificates of necessity 
—27%. But they already had 31.5% 
of existing manufacturing, according to 
the 1947 census. And the Mountain 
states have had the smallest share of 
certificates awarded—only 2.8%. But 
that’s more than twice their 1.1% share 
of existing manufacturing. 
¢ By States—The same thing is pretty 
much true of the individual states. The 
listing above shows that the heavily 
industrialized states ‘got the lion’s 
share of the certificates. But of the 25 
states with less than 1% cach of exist- 
ing manufacturing, more than half got 
more than their proportionate share of 
certificates. And of the 23 states with 
1% or more of existing manufacturing, 
more than half got less than their share 
of certificates. 

The result is a continuing trend of 
new plants to the South and West, 
without an official push by the govern- 
ment. 


ll. Government's Dispersal Plan 


The dispersal trend, however, is un- 
der government pressure. Officials want 


88.48 
88.68 
90.86 
90.89 
91.56 
91.66 
* 93.92 
94,56 
94.67 
95.99 
96.65 
97.24 
97.40 
97.82 
97.82 
96.18 
98.54 
99.22 
99.42 
99.49 
99.49 
99.53 
99.53 
100.00 


our industrial eggs to be in a larger 
basket in the event of atomic attack. 
I'he idea has been in the talk stage 
since Korea. Last month the National 
Security Resources Board _ finally 
launched an industrial dispersal plan as 
an official act. 

NSRB is counting on local officials 
and civic boosters—chamber of com- 
merce Officials, real estate men, city 
planning officials—to be a big help in 
carrying out the program. For example, 
the president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and a commit- 
tee of industrialists from that area have 
already flown to Washington “for con- 
ferences with NSRB. 

And this week more than 100 city 
planners and boosters converged on 
Washington to attend a national con- 
ference on the subject. 
¢ Tool for Boosters—Actually, the dis- 
persal program is made to order for the 
professional who is paid to make his 
city grow. It gives him one more argu- 
ment to use on a company that’s shop- 
ping for. the best place to put its new 
plant. 

“Here’s a site that has everything,” 
he can say. “And besides that, it meets 
government specifications 100% on in- 
dustria) dispersal In * pinch, that 
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might make a difference in getting de- 
fense contracts.” 

It’s a good argument—though no one 
can point te any company that has 
received a contract primarily because 
of its dispersed location. Ethan Allen 
Pevser, NSRB’s top man on the sub- 
ject, admits that ‘economical and ef- 
ficient production outweighs the secur- 
itv factor.” 
¢ Nudging a Trend—\What NSRB of- 
ficials are counting on in the long run, 
of course, is the trend toward suburban 
living. They hope thev can give the 
trend a little nudge bv pointing out to 
that 


| 
ana 


expanding industry there ; se 
curitv benefits, too some- 
dav a slight edge in bidding for gov- 
crnment government help. 

Phe dispersal program, according to 
Pevser, is with the 
placement of new capacitv. It is not 
trving to move existing industries to 
new And it will take 10 to 25 
vears to be carried out 

However, Pevser adds, “I'll bet vou a 
that in 60 davs we'll 
iscertainable effects of 


mavb« 
business o1 


concemed only 


sites 


dinner or a hat 
have definite, 
this program.” 


Ill. Seattle—Test City 


His optimism is based largely on ex 
perience in Scattle, city; Al 
1eadv Pevser has whipped up a commit 
tee from the Seattle Chamber of Com 
the Seattle Planning Commis 

King County Planning 
Staffers dug out citv and 
restudied 


his hom« 


merce, 
and the 
Commission 
county planning maps and 
them in the light of security 
Ideas were checked with the Penta 
gon. The result of the staff work is a 
booklet entitled Industrial Dispersion, 
a Study for an Industrial Development 
Plan 
¢ Texts for Dispersal—The booklet is 
available from the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. It lavs out, in charts and 
maps, 21 industrial sites around the 
citv, five for heavy industrv, 16 for 
light industrv. Each is discussed in 
terms of facilities for transportation, 
public utilities, size of site. soil, labor 
supply, and distance from Seattle in 
miles and minutes. All sites are within 
42 mi.—or about an drive—of 
Seattk 
The 21 
580 acre 


s10n, 


hour’s 


sites range from 95 acres to 
Each is described as having 
the general advantages of better work 
ing and living conditions as the result 
of less congestion 

Another text for the dispersal pro 
gram is NSRB’s own pamphlet, Is Your 
Plant a ‘Target? It spells out the threat 
of atomic attack, tells about the dis 
persal idea, and suggests com 
munities and industries can do some 
thing about it. This pamphlet is avail 
able from the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 25¢. 


how 
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OPS BOSS Mike DiSalle thinks he has tai- 
lored an answer to pricing problems, but... 


Order May Not Fit 


New ceilings for manu- 
facturers face strong opposi- 
tion. Too complicated, they 
take too much paperwork. 


Last week the Office of Price Stabiliz- 
ation tried out a tentative draft of its 
new Ceiling Price Regulation-22X on 
a group of manufacturers (BW —Sep.] 
‘51,p21). The regulation is supposed to 
make price controls on manufactured 
products conform to the new Capehart 
amendment, which specifies that all 
cost increases—direct and indirect—up 
to July 26 have to be taken into consid 
eration in determining ceiling prices. 

This meant that OPS had to change 
price regulations to allow (1) increases 
in overhead since Korea; (2 
higher material costs since Dec. 3 


costs 
30, 
1950; and (3) wage increases since Mar. 
15, 1951. 

¢ Homework—OPS gave the manufac- 
turers a copy of the proposed regulation 
and sent them home to read it. This 
week BUSINESS WEEK made a spot-check 
of various businessmen who are trying 
to decide what the order would mean 
to them and what they think of it. 

By and large, most of the manufac- 
turers thought OPS was on the right 
track. But they were tearing their hair 
over the idea of still another regulation 
and all the paperwork it involves. As 
one disgruntled executive said, “We 
were asked to studv the new order and 
then be able to sav within 45 davs 
whether we'd rather have the new order 
or stav under the old one. It'll take us 
45 days just to read the new one, 


Iet alone decide anything about it.” 
¢ Objections—The survey found the 
manufacturers pretty much agreed on 
one point: There is no necessity for a 
new regulation. A lot of the paperwork 
could be cut out if the more liberal 
allowances for cost increases were han- 
dled by an amendment to the present 
manufacturers’ price order CPR-22. 
Another thing bothers the business- 
men: Under the Capehart amendment 
a lot of them would be still liable to 
rollbacks. ‘They suggested that OPS 
should allow individual companies to 
take their choice of pricing under the 
new rule, under the old CPR-22, or 
under the general freeze order that 
CPR-22 replaced. 
e Indirect Costs Factor—Manufacturers 
complained, too, over the way OPS 
plans to handle overhead costs. ‘The 
agency intends to tie indirect costs to 
the number of units produced. Over- 
head expenses are to be figured out as a 
ratio compared to sales. If costs per unit 
go up, firms will be allowed to take in 
creases, but if unit costs drop, present 
price ceilings will be rolled back. 
Businessmen point out that under 
the unit-cost method, it is possible to 
have a considerable increase in indirect 
costs, and if unit volume has also risen 
greatlv, the extra cost will not be re- 
flected in prices. Some of them say 
that this is clearly against the intent of 
the Capehart amendment. 
¢ Looking Ahead—At the 
these objections are more or less aca 
demic. Just now most sellers are still 
worrving about finding customers for all 
their output; some are selling 5% to 
10% under present ceilings. Few think 
they would raise prices to take advan- 
tage of a higher ceiling anv time soon. 
But when the new ceilings are set, 
the manufacturers want them high 
cnough and flexible enough to allow 
for the inflation and possible cutbacks 
in product that they think is coming. 
¢ Not Too Drastic—The new order 
hasn’t been out long enough to com- 
pare prices under it and the old order. 
But a quick look at some of the changes 
in the major cost elements since the 
cut-off dates of the original orders sug- 
gests that the Capehart amendment 
won't raise ceilings as much as industry 
first thought: 

¢ Between March and June, hourly 
manufacturing wages went up only 2%. 

e Since December, materials 
haven't moved much—in fact, the 28 
spot commodity index is 11% lower 
now than it was then. 

e The base date under CPR-22X is 
set at the first half of 1950: In that re- 
spect, the new order would be tougher 
than either the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation or CPR-22, which provided 
that the best quarter during the vear 
before Korea could be selected for the 
base. 


moment, 
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House Building: Yea and Nay 


Government relaxes credit controls with one hand, 
clamps on materials allocations with the other. Confusion— 
and maybe a black market in copper—are in the making. 


The Government has two sets of 
brakes to clamp on house building— 
credit curbs and materials controls. But 
right now one of the brakes is working 
more like an accelerator. 

The speedup comes in the new De- 
fense Housing Act, signed by President 
Truman last week. ‘The law liberalizes 
credit restrictions on housing, by loosen 
ing Regulation X, and accenting low 
cost dwellings (BW —Aug.25’41,p134). 

Meantime the other brake is slammed 
on hard. The Defense Production Au- 
thoritv, beset by shortages of steel, 
aluminum, and copper, has had _ to 
tighten materially allocations of these 
metals for all kinds of construction 
(page 144). No aluminum is going 
into housing from now on, and precious 
little copper. 
¢ In the Middle—All this has the mark- 
ings of classic confusion, with the 
people who finance and build houses 
caught in the middle. 

DPA officials insist that credit re- 
strictions are none of their business, 
but that the allocation of metals is. 
And they intend to put the sauceze on. 
Next vear’s target of 850,000 houses 
won't be overshot, thev insist. 

But thev sound a little bit like a 
youngster whistling his way past a 
gravevard. Thev may find the construc- 
tion industrv difficult to control, 
especially with demand for homes, al- 
ready large, stimulated by easier pay- 
ment policies. 

The government had little experience 
in World War II in regulating the flow 
of materials to construction under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. The big 
defense building had been completed 
before CMP took effect. 
¢ Industrial—Allocations for industrial 
and defense-plant construction may 
work tolerably well, but there’s a big 
doubt about controlling metal in house 
building. 

DPA has cut Housing & Home 
Finance Agency’s request for structural 
stecl in the fourth quarter by 50%— 
from 34,000 tons to 17,000 tons. 
Copper for building materials in the 
fourth quarter has been cut, and bigger 
cuts are in the offing for 1952. 

But builders of small houses can 
selt-certify quantities of copper up to 
160 Ib., just about right for a single- 
family dwelling. And single family 
houses don’t need steel for support. 
¢ Collision—So, there’s just about 
bound to be a collision somewhere 
along the line—either materials con- 
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trols will have to be eased, or a breeding 
ground for blackmarketing in copper 
will grow. 

These are the kinds of enticing 
financing policies the government is 
allowing: 

e Veterans need pay onlv 4% 
down on houses costing $7,000 or less; 
only 8% down on a $12,000 house. 

¢ Nonveterans may pay as little as 
10% down on a $7,000 house, 20% 
on a $12,000 house. 
¢RFC_ Policy—The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., has announced it will 
make loans for defense housing con- 


struction, if private money isn’t avail- 
able. This, ostensibly, is to pusa private 
lenders into underwriting suca projects. 

The new policy was approved by Sec- 
retary Snyder, Secretary Sawyer, RFC 
Administrator Symington, and Deputy 
Administrator Bukowski, sitting as the 
RI'C’s loan policy board. 

This incentive comes on top of the 
Federal National Mortgage Agency's 
new directive from Congress to buy up 
mortgages covering defense housing. 
The FNMA program covers all kinds 
of defense dwellings, such as_ single- 
family homes, apartments, either owner- 
occupied or rental. 

These activities probably will figure 
in the financing of some 25,000 dwell- 
ings next vear. 

Besides making the mortgage pur- 
chases, Fannie May has eased terms, 
too, by waiving the two-month wait- 
ing period before a lender can sell his 


holdings. 


75 YEARS YOUNG, Charles F. Kettering receives congratulations from International 
Business Machines’ President Watson (left) and General Motors’ Chairman Sloan. 


Mr. Kettering Has a Birthday 


Dayton, Ohio, last week rolled out 
the carpet for a favorite son. The occa- 
sion: the 75th birthday of Charles F. 
Kettering, a director and long-time re 
search chief of General Motors Corp. 

For the fete, GM officials flew in 
from all over the country, were joined 
by other automotive bigwigs and top 
civilian and military brass. ‘Together, 
they milled through the civic audi- 
torium to see the roomful of inventions 


in which Kettering has had a hand. 

After a barbeque lunch for 1,000, 
Kettering listened to speeches extolling 
his research brilliance. Replying, he 
was vague about future plans. “There 
are no big projects,” he said. ‘Pure 
research starts with small things . 
large applications follow.” Only hint 
of things to come: The coming years 
will see four gallons of gas do what 10 
now do. 
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Copper Threat 


Strike may cut supplies 
so much that manufacturers 
can't use all their fourth-quar- 
ter steel allocations. 


Makers of consumer durable goods 
got the word on fourth-quarter steel 
allotments this week. But even before 
they could figure out where they stood, 
National Production Authority warned 
that the allotments might be worth a 
good deal less than face value. 

The nationwide copper strike (page 
33) has bitten so deeply into supplies 
that copper, rather than steel, promises 
to set the limits on production in the 
remainder of 1951. The tie-up in the 
nation’s mines has clearly cut the 
ground from under NPA allotments of 
metal for everything except military and 
atomic output. 
¢ Limiting Factor—When NPA origi- 
nally drew up its allocations, copper 
was already the limiting factor. For 
example, less was parceled out than was 
needed to balance the steel allotments 
of autos and consumer durables manu- 
factured. 

This was before the strike began 
slicing into copper production at a rate 
of 2,400 tons per day. 

Now NPA has had to create a new 
super-priority for copper. Producers of 
copper products under CMP were in- 
structed to supply the needs of the mili- 
tarv and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion before filling other authorized or- 
ders. In effect, this makes second-class 
paper out of all other ACM (Approved 
Controlled Material) orders — autos, 
household appliances, wiring and the 
like. 
¢ Effect—How deep the special military- 
AEC priority will dig into copper for 
other needs will depend on the length 
of the strike. If full production is not 
resumed within a week or 10 days, NPA 
would probably have to put essential 
defense supporting industries like elec- 
tric equipment in a special category. 

This would mean further cuts into 
autos and consumer durables. 
¢ Quotas—Fourth-quarter steel _allot- 
ments for autos—60% of the carbon 
steel used in the base period—provide 
for about 1.l-million cars, in’ the 
opinion of NPA analysts. But the ex- 
perts admit this figure is already ques- 
tionable and will be meaningless if the 
copper strike continues much longer. 

Household appliances and_ similar 
,consumer durables get 58% as much 
carbon steel as the base period, 54% 
as much copper and 46% as much 
aluminum. This is a drop of seven 
percentage points in ste el, six in copper, 
and four in aluminum below NPA’s 
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August forecast for the fourth quarter. 
e Special Case—The cuts were made 
partly to allow bigger allotments for a 
special group of industries classified by 
NPA for the first time as consumer 
durables. This group includes electric 
light bulbs, portable lighting devices, 
and commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment. 


All these allotments are subject to 
the same type of super-priority erosion 
as those for autos and household ap- 
pliances. How good they are rests on 
how soon full copper production can 
be restored. How bad they are depends 
on how many more directives NPA is 
going to issue to channel copper to 
mobilization. 


Excise Taxes: Going Up 


Distilled spirits (gallon) 

Beer (barrel) 

Cigarettes (pack) 

Plug and twist tobacco (pound) 
Gasoline (gallon) 

Electrical energy 

Passenger cars and motorcycles 


Trucks, busses, parts, accessories. 
Mansles, dishwashers, clothes... . 


Driers, floor polishers, freezers, 


power mowers, electric razors .... 


Cameras and photo apparatus 
Photo film 


Present House Senate 
Law Bill Committee 


eee 


$10.50 $10.50 
9.00 9.00 
0.8 0.08 
0.18 0.10 
0.02 0.02 
No tax No tax 
10% 10% 


si % 8% 87 


10% 10% 


10% No tax 
20% 15% 
20% 15% 


Fountain and ball point pens and 


mechanical pencils 
Cigarette and pipe lighters 
Water transport of oil by owner 


20% 10% 
20% 10% 
3% No tax 


Bowling alleys and_ billiard tables 


(annual tax) 


Telegraph, cable, radio messages. . 


$25.00 $20.00 


». 25% 20% 15% 


Admissions to non-profit, cultural 


performances “ 


20% No tax No tax 


New Tax Bill Hits Last Lap 


The Senate Finance Committee this 
week made up its mind about the new 
excise tax schedule—just about winding 
up its work on the 1951 tax bill. It has 
already settled on the rates it wants for 
individual and corporate taxes (BW— 
Sep.1’51,p19). 

A vote on final language is all that 
remains before the floor debate. And 
the committee hopes to get the $6- 
billion measure to the Senate floor some 
time next week, to have it on the books 
by Oct. 1. 

For the most part the Senators went 
along with the excises as previously 
passed by the House, including House 
changes on beer, whiskey, cigarettes, 


gasoline, electrical energy, automobiles, 
and most appliances. ‘They want their 
own way on just a few items: electric 
razors, cameras and film, pens, lighters, 
and cable tolls. But disagreements were 
relatively minor, and shouldn't affect 
the House increase of almost $1-billion 
very much. 

Besides acting on the excises the 
committee tackled a _ hot subject: 
whether to tax the undisbursed income 
of cooperatives. The committee voted 
the tax, promising a set-to on the Sen- 
ate floor. Chances are that this par- 
ticular proposal will be dropped—cither 
in the Senate debate or in the final con- 
ference with the House. 
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Close-up of Allen- 
Bradley controls 
used in this panel. 





operated by Allen-Bradley Controls 


To meet the increasingly urgent need for more efficient and 
rapid driving of nuts to keep pace with modern production 
methods, the Detroit Power Screwdriver Company has designed 
a machine for driving nuts completely automatically. Trouble 
free Allen-Bradley solenoid motor controls are specified as 
standard equipment for this nut driving machine. 


Machine tool builders value the rugged, trouble free opera- 
tion of Allen-Bradley controls and maintenance free contacts. 
Designed and manufactured to close tolerances, Allen-Bradley 
motor controls ably meet the rigid requirements of precision Universal Relay. Allen-Bradley Bul- 
tool operation. For motor controls which enhance the value of Easy to change letin 709, Size 2 
your product, specify Allen-Bradley. from “normally Solenoid Starter. 
open” to“normally Only one moving 
Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. closed’ contacts. part. Trouble free. 
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. «- TRANSMITTED by B-W Mechanics Universal Joints 


Earth moving is no small job. In highway construction, logging, 
mining, excavating, it takes heavy duty equipment, big power, 
rugged and ready parts that can stand up under terrific punishment. 

To transmit the necessary power smoothly, efficiently and de- 
pendably, America’s leading manufacturers of heavy duty earth 
moving equipment depend on universal joints made by Borg- 
Warner’s Mechanics Universal Joint Division. 

Mechanics Universal Joints are built rugged for rugged service. 
They’re precision built for dependable service. They’re accurately 
balanced to reduce runout, whip and vibration to a minimum. 

They’re another example of Borg-Warner’s standard: ‘‘design it 
better—make it better.” Typical of the 185 Borg-Warner products 
that serve America every day through the automotive, aviation, 
marine, farm implement and appliance industries. 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


sin ssmwin  QORC-WARNER 


< [er THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
mn Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL 
DETROIT GEAR e DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e¢ INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN e MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE e NORGE-HEAT « PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR @ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Higher auto price ceilings are allowed 
by Price Stabilizer Mike DiSalle’s new 
order this week. The boost is 5% to 
6%. Not the 9% to 10% that the car 
makers had asked. But the door isn’t 
closed to prayers by the manufacturers 
for further relief. 

a 
Radio is lashing back at T'V competi- 
tion for the advertising dollar. Starting 
Oct. 3, CBS will sell a single half-hour 
Red Skelton program on a Wednesday 
night. ‘The network price is $23,500 
for the one shot. Until now, major 
radio networks have clung to a 13-week 
minimum contract. 

e 
Insurance money will buy rollingstock 
for the Long Island Railroad. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. this week 
got a go-ahead from a federal court to 
lend $4.5-million to the railroad. ‘The 
road will buy 12 diesel passenger loco- 
motives and about 20 coaches. 

e 
Carpet prices were cut by James Lees & 
Sons Co. for the third time in three 
months (BW —Aug.4'51,p44). Latest 
cut averages about 10% on wool carpet, 
12% on highgrade cotton. At the same 
time, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. with- 
drew last month’s cut of 10% on cer- 
tain grades of wool carpet. 

€ 
Mathieson Chemical Co. is negotiating 
with the Army to take over the Morgan- 
town (W. Va.) nitrogen-fixation plant 
for fertilizer production (page 38). 
Justice Dept. and Federal Trade Com- 
mission turned thumbs down on sale 
to the highest bidder, Allied Chemical 
& Dve, on monopoly grounds. Army 
ruled out the only other bidder, United 
Distillers, for lack of experience. Mathie- 
son proposes to get into full produc- 
tion in nine months—if its deal goes 
through. 

’ 
Falling price of hides is reflected in price 
cuts on shoes. One retailer, Thom 
McAn, announced its second cut in 
three weeks, adding a 75¢ cut to a 
previous 25¢ cut. More price drops are 
in sight, since leather men expect the 
price of hides to slip still further. 

e 
A new Hudson car, called the Holly- 
woud, has been added to the 1951 line. 
Even more than other Hudsons, it 
stresses low-line design. 

e 
Consolidated Vultee got the contract 
to develop an airframe for an atom- 
powered plane. GE is already working 
on a nuclear power plant. Defense 
Dept. and AEC officials cautioned, 
however, that a practical atomic plane 
is still years away from production. 
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have called on Chemical 


Plants Division to design, 


build and equip their 
highly-efficient 
SYNTHETIC RESINS PLANTS 


These firms are indicative not only of leader- 
ship in their fields, but of the wide experi- 
ence Blaw-Knox can apply to the varied 
mechanical and chemical problems involved 
in each instance. 


And Synthetic Resins are just one of the 
many products for which Chemical Plants 
Division designs, engineers and equips com- 
plete, ready-to-run plants of proved 
efficiency. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH © TULSA » NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO « BIRMINGHAM « WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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FORD WORKERS at the Rouge walk out. But it’s the end of a shift—not a strike. 


UAW: War of Words 


All's quiet in Detroit despite Lewis’ foray to bolster 
Reuther's enemies. Even Stellato, head of Ford local, is using 
more words than actions against the union's president. 


y. 5 


ill right that John L. 
when he invaded De 
Walter 

\uto 
But so 
iny battles, 


It was a wat 
Lewis launched 
troit to rally the 
Reuther in the 
Workers (BW 
far it’s been a war without 
and not much else but talk 

lor the moment, Detroit is yawning 
—for the first time in 15 vears—at the 
doings of the usually turbulent union. 
Management people, particularly, have 
been able to stir up little interest in the 
vocal squabbling of President Reuther 
and his internal foes 

But there’s still a wariness behind 
the front office boredom. The industry 


opponcnt oT 
CIO. United 


Jun.30°51] p32). 


30 


knows too well that current placid rela- 
tions can blow up a tempest overnight. 
¢ Ford Leader—Reuther’s main oppo- 
nent, Carl Stellato, shrill president of 
Ford Local 600, is calling for action 
almost daily. He has accused Ford of 
a speedup, and of removing machinery 
to other plants—which he savs will re- 
duce the job total at the Rouge. 
Stellato has finally worked up to a 
request that the international authorize 
strike action. But up to now the inter- 
national (suspecting that Stellato is 
raising his voice only to publicize his 
position) has been vawning, too. A 
strike authorization hardly seems likely. 


The issue could explode overnight, 
of course. Stellato might take matters 
into his own hands by ordering a strike 
vote among the 65,000 members of 
Local 600, or by making some other 
drastic move. Best opinion, however, 
is that the time has not come for a 
showdown. 

The complaints against Ford are 
echoed elsewhere, but more faintly. 
Similar speedup charges were made at 
Chrysler, but little is being heard of 
them now. Since the Hudson strike 
was settled (BW —Aug.18'51,p32), nei- 
ther the company nor the union has 
shown any inclination to talk about 
the outcome of that time-study dispute, 
or to follow its pattern. 
¢ Growing—So, for the present, Reu- 
ther is leading a union which is prob- 
ablv less troubled by factionalism or 
internal disturbance than at anv time 
before. It’s a union that is steadily 
growing, and strengthening itself finan- 
cially, despite current plant layoffs. 

The latest financial report shows a 
record-high treasury as of May 31, 1951. 
By dint of what secretarv-treasurer Emil 
Mazev calls a “constant austerity pro- 
gram,’ cash balances have risen to 
$5,132,305. Management is not at 
all happy to note that $4,553,443. of 
this is in the strike fund, in spite of 
disbursements of $2,916,483 from that 
budget during the preceding fiscal vear. 

Membership expansion promises to 
maintain the growth of the auto union 
war chest. Mazey reports an average 
dues-paying membership of 1,045,659 
workers during the 12 months, and said 
that in July the average stood at 
1,229,708. 
¢ Escalator—Reuther’s position has ob- 
viously improved with the turn into 
September, and the addition of 1¢ an 
hour to pay checks governed by cost-of- 
living escalator clauses. UAW, oppo- 
nents of the escalator principle, mostly 
Communist followers, have tradition- 
ally settled back while the index was 
rising. Only a declining index period 
has made them loquacious. 

The 1lé¢, meanwhile, was small 
enough to cause hardly a ripple in non- 
escalator plants in Detroit and around 
Michigan. There have been scattered 
strikes and, naturally enough, continu- 
ing wage bargaining, but nothing on a 
significant scale. Wage demands that 
are being filed show a tendency to ask 
net only for everything that escalators 
anid annual wage clauses elsewhere have 
reaped since previous negotiations, but 
for some more besides—whatever the 
union thinks the traffic will bear. 
¢ Fence Mending—With surface calm 
so general, what busies Walter Reuther 
these davs? Reporters complain he’s 
hard to locate, hard to talk with. Best 
answer: Reuther is mending fences 
wherever they show the slightest need 
of repair inside the union; he’s also 
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accurate circling 
for more oysters 
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>) The big job for the skipper on an oyster dredge is to keep circling 
eyenly over the beds without interrupting the continuous dredging 
Qperations. With the Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot giving a “hand” 
) At the helm, these operations become far less difficult. 
, 
> 16, give a dpecific instance . . . the Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot saves time and work 
for Captain Al Reifer by keeping his dredge CAPTAIN over the beds until the last oyster is 
brought up to complete the deck load. He finds it quicker and easier to turn the Remote 
P4 “ Controtfer knob than “to horse” the big steering wheel around. 
> And more productive, too. The Magnetic Compass Pilot keeps the ship circling to 
cover the Sed more evenly—holds rudder so bow can’t swing around during dredging— 
leaves Captain Reiter free to operate the winches. 
> On the CaPTAIN the Magnetic Compass Pilot is used continuously whenever the vessel 
~clears port. Captain Reiter finds the instrument very useful in fog on a set course. If 
danger threatens, he can alter course instantly with a twist of the course change knob. 
> For the skipper, the Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot means mentai and physical relief 
from the heavy wheel. For the owner, the J. and J. W. Elsworth Company of Greenport, 
Long Island, it means faster and more profitable trips from oyster bed to market. 


\ oy GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
IN CANADA—SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 
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Because it's pierced and stretched from 
a solid sheet of sturdy steel, Wheeling 
Expanded Metal can be fabricated 
the same as regular sheets—yet - 
possesses more strength, greater stiff- - 
ness than any sheet its own weight! 
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Because it's literally solid steel you can 
see through, Wheeling ExM is lighter 
“than welded or woven mesh of com- 
parable strength, installs more easily, 


a stands up better in partitions, grilles, 
i guards... 
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“WITHOUT WASTE! ff 


Because it’s slit—not punched out— 
Wheeling ExM production uses less 
base metal, produces no scrap...thus 
conserves our Nation's steel resources, 
saves sou in ultimate cost! For com- 
plete data, write today. 





--your material of 1001 uses 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Louisville 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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planning large things for Washington. 

He, like others in CIO, is somewhat 
upset by the recent AFL breakaway 
from concerted labor action (BW — 
Aug.25’51,p30). He may be even more 
concerned than most, because it is 
widely assumed that his ambition is to 
foster a united labor movement and 
lead it himself. 

But as of now he’s off the center of 
the national stage. And because he 
isn’t using the time to stir things up 
in Detroit, the auto industry is breath- 
ing easy. 


Pattern Bargaining 


Retail butchers follow in 
footsteps of industrial unions 
in adopting strategy. They 
aim first at big food chains. 


Another union has adopted the 
strategy of “pattern” bargaining—get- 
ting a major employer signed up, then 
insisting all other employers in the 
same field accept the same general 
terms. The AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen decided 
to use those tactics in future bargaining 
for 90,000 retail meat cutters. 

The butchers are following a trail 
blazed by the big industrial unions. 
They like the uniformity obtained 
through pattern bargaining. And they 
hope to make the entering-wedge prin- 
ciple work as well for them as it has 
for the big industrial unions. 
¢ Single Shot Tactics—In the past, 
Amalgamated locals have bargained in- 
dividually with employers as contracts 
ran out, signing on the best terms to be 
had from each store. ‘The result: a vari- 
etv of terms. 

Amalgamated faced a similar prob- 
lem several years ago in dealing with 
packing houses. That was solved by 
negotiating a pattern settlement with 
one of the “Big Four” packers—Swift, 
Armour, Cudahy or Wilson—and then 
getting all the rest, large and small, to 
accept the same terms. 
¢ Chains Shall Lead Them—Extending 
the pattern strategy to retailing, Amal- 
gamated says, is ‘in line with changes 
in the industrv itself.” Chains are set- 
tirg new market patterns through super- 
markets, prepackaged meats, and frozen 
meats. According to the union, they 
mav as well lead the way in bargaining, 
too. 
¢ Demands—W ages aren’t much of an 
issue, with wage stabilization in effect. 
But Amalgamated wants a five-day, +0- 
hour work week, with a 35-hour limit 
in self-service stores where meat is pre- 
packaged. It also wants standard terms 
for overtime, sick leave, vacations, 
health and welfare, seniority rights, etc. 
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THESE NEGOTIATORS signed contract at Kennecott, helped pave the way for... 


Peace or Truce in Copper 


The gnp of a cniical nationwidc 
copper strike relaxed, at least tempo 
rarily, this week. Nennecott Copper 
Co., producer of 35% to 40% of the 
nation’s copper, settled a wage dispute 
with the striking Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. Other strikebound companies 
turncd down MM&SW’s offer to sign 
on the Kennecott terms. So the govern- 
ment went to court for a Taft-Hartley 
antistrike imjunction to end the “na 
tional emergency” copper ticup. 

Phus at midweek the whole copper 

stoppage appeared headed toward a 
quick settlement or a_ truce—cither 
through last-minute bargaining or an 
$0-dav imjunction. 
e “Inequities’—Kennecott and — the 
union settled for a 15¢ hourly boost and 
a +4¢-an-hour pension plan. They 
agreed that S¢ of the 15¢ raise would 
be considered a straight wage hike. The 
remaining 7¢ would be used to correct 
“intraplant inequities” through job re 
Classifications 

The full 15¢ hourly increase would 
break through Wage Stabilization Board 
ceilings, but WSB has allowed some 
through-the-ceiling raises where part of 
the increase is to be used to correct 
wage mequitics. 

Ihe one-vear Kennecott 
can be reopened after Jan. 1, 1952, for 
discussions. 


agrcement 


new wage 

Three other major companics—Ana 
conda Copper Mining Co., Phelps 
Dodge Corp., and American Smelting 
& Refining Co.—balked at the Kennec 
cott terms. They said the 15¢ raise was 
out of line with WSB policies. And, 
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particularly, they objected to the re- 
opener clause which, they said, would 
“invite” new wage talks after the first 
of the vear. 
¢ Sign—or Else—Despite their hesita 
tion, the strike appeared nearing an end 
for them, too. ‘The three companies 
and MM&SW had a choice at midweek 
between quick — collective-bargaining 
scttlements and operating under a fed 
cral_ back-to-work injunction 

President Truman invoked the ‘Taft 
Hartley law in the copper dispute a 
week ago. The strike had cut off 95% 
of domestic production of copper, zinc, 
and lead—among the scarcest defens« 
materials. Efforts to bring about a 
settlement through the Federal Media 
tion & Conciliation Service and later 
the Wage Stabilization Board had 
failed. Onlv ‘T-H’s “national 
gency’ clause was left in the locker 

So, for the ninth time, Truman re 
sorted to the labor law he strongly dis 
likes. He named a three-man board of 
inquiry to sift the facts, a legal pre 
liminarv to the T-H 80-day injunction 
procedure 

Ihe Kennecott settlement wa 
reached before the board got down to 
business. Then, when the board re 
ported to Truman, the President asked 
the Attornev-Gencral to start national 
emergency injunction proceedings. Un 
der T-H, an injunction is valid for S¢ 
davs, during which efforts must be made 
to settle a dispute by fact-finding and 
direct bargaining. If no settlement 
reached in the 80-day period, the work 


Ccmicr 


ers are free to strike. 
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SUCCESS! 
Lremt groomed 


hur 


Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 


Kreml is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 


natural-looking hair grooming! 





KREML=:. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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PAP TURIN 


WON'T SMUDGE 
STICKS WITHOUT MOISTENING 
RESISTS DIRT, OIL, WATER, ACIDS 


Every factory, office, store, hospital, school, 
college or public building needs LABELON. 
It’s the only pressure-sensitive plastic tape 
you can write on... with writing surface 
sandwiched between two layers of acetate. 
Dirtproof, waterproof, oilproof, acid-resist- 
ant. Stays clean forever. Resists heat up to 
150°. Choice of widths, lengths and colors. 


WRITE 
ON IT 
WITH 
PENCIL 
OR 
STYLUS 


Perfect for: 
LABORATORIES 
TOOL CRIBS 
MAINTENANCE 
INSPECTION 
REPAIRS 
SAMPLES 
FILES, ETC. 


CURL 
OR 
DISCOLOR 
e 


LABELON is unequaled for labeling 
home-canned foods, frozen foods, 
medicine bottles, storm windows, 

+ garden tools, toys, lunch boxes, 
photo equipment, etc. 


SEE YOUR OFFICE SUPPLIES DEALER OR PAPER HOUSE 
OR WRITE DIRECT TO US FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLE 


LABELON TAPE CO., 


Dept. BW. 450 Atlantic Ave 


Inc. 
Rochester9, N.Y 
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IN THIS MEMO, written just 3,121 years ago, a management man gives his account of a 


strike he had to contend with in rushing through a construction job. 


It shows that... 


Strikes Haven't Changed Much 


Walkout of construction labor in Egypt in 1170 B.C. 


was much like contemporary strikes. 
Archaeologists have brought the record to light. 


the same. 


Ihe: businessman harassed bv to 
dav’s labor problems may find a little 
bemused relief in a source perhaps un 
familiar to him. It is the scholarly 
quarter] magazine, the henienal of Near 
Eastern Studies trade paper of archaeol 
ogists, and paleographers. 

Ihe current issue of the Journal car- 
ries an account by William IF. Edger- 
ton, University of Chicago Egyptologist, 
of a newly translated papyrus written in 
the 29th year of the reign of Rameses 
III. Rameses III was Pharaoh in Egypt 
12 centuries before Christ. 
¢ Immortality—It seems that Rameses 
III was much concerned about his own 
immortality. Historians have concluded 
that, in his view, one of the principal 
reasons for which Egvpt existed was 
the perpetuation of himself after death 
as a great god. This loftv objective 
could not be realized unless suitable 
temples, tombs, and monuments were 
all ready for use at the moment of his 
death. He could not be sure that his 


Even the issues were 


successor would agree he was entitled to 
such a high place in the divine hi- 
crarchy 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
he carried on with vigor an ambitious 
construction program to which he gave 
the very highest priority. He emploved 
a large group of workers to build a vast 
necropolis in the Valley of the Kings, 
near Luxor 
e Driven Hard—Icarful that death 
might overtake him before the worship- 
ful places could be finished, he had the 
workers pushed hard. All transport fa- 
cilities were used to bring building 
material and little else to the Valley 
of the Kings. Food and other necessi- 
ties failed to arrive. Housing was in- 
adequate. An inflation, which had in- 
creased the price of grain 500%, added 
to the discontent. So the workers struck. 

Ancient Egypt was, of course, a rigid, 
theocratic monarchy. Any disobedience 
to authoritv was treason. And if that 
authority operated on order of the 
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steels that 


Say Steel — and you're apt to think of skyscraper skele- 
tons, bridges, ships — everyday applications as common 


as apple pie. But there are hundreds of other uses for 





steel which require special alloys...skilfully compounded, 
sensitively handled. It is in this kind of steelmaking 
that Crucible leads. 

Crucible produces special steels for such varied appli- 
cations as valves, watch springs, railroad car springs, 
plows, hacksaws, turbines, needles, knives, jet engines, 
razor blades, bearings, typewriters, magnets, cooking 


utensils — and many more. 


If you are a user of special purpose steels, call on 
Crucible’s metallurgists and engineers to apply that 


“touch of genius” to your application. 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 


51 yeas of Hine steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. * Midland Works, Midland, Pa. ° Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. e Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio «¢ Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse,N.Y. « Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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INERJOINT 


A PERFECT 
ANSWER/ 


The problem given David 
Weber Co. was to produce 
a corrugated container with 
greater rigidity at the cor- 
ners and greater end-to-end 
strength. The answer was 
Liner-Joint, the seamless 
corrugated shipping con- 
tainer ... one of the few new 
developments in the con- 
tainer field in 25 years! A 
perfect solution: smooth-all- 
around, seamless construction 
with no tapes or stitches to 
pull or tear at the corners, 
and horizontal corrugations 
for the extra end-to-end 
strength required. Liner- 
Joint provided other features 
too... its smoothness made 
it ideal for continuous print- 
ing, and better stacking 


In storage. 


David Weber Co. was able 
to develop and produce 
Liner-Joint because we do 
more than fabricate con- 
tainers. In one organization 
all phases in the manufacture 
of corrugated containers are 
completely integrated 
from the selection of trees 
for pulp to the finished prod- 
uct. The same ingenuity and 
coordinated production that 
produced Liner-Joint are 
available to help you solve 
your container problems. 
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CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


3500 RICHMOND STREET 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
KRAFT MILL: WEST POINT, VA. 


Government officials were hastily 





Pharoah, disobedience was punished 
by summary execution. 

e Amazement—The mass demonstra- 
tion of disobedience at the Valley of 
the Kings was so novel and amazing 
a thing, however, that the state did not 
react with its accustomed ruthlessness. 
dis- 
patched to the scene. 

When they inquired into the trouble, 
they were told by one who was prob- 
ably the world’s first strike chairman, 
“It is because of hunger and because 
of thirst that we come here. There is 
no clothing, no ointment, no fish, no 
vegetables.” 

Meanwhile Rameses III was brood- 
ing over how much time was still al- 
lotted to his earthly span. Each day the 
construction of the necropolis was de- 
laved was for him a dav less in which 
he could enjov assured immortality. If 
the laborers were executed where could 
he find new artisans to take up the 
task? If they were punished severely 
thev would return to their tasks, but 
with ill-will and bad spirits; and the 
work might be short of the perfection 
necessary to attest to the greatness of 
the future god. 
¢ Compromise—Confronted with such 
a dilemma he did what many a busi- 
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nessman has done when a labor dis- 
pute threatened an important delivery 
date. He ordered his subordinates to 
come to terms. 

It must have been a headv victory to 
the workers. The exhumed papyrus 
that records these events tells that 
four more times during the 29th vear 
of Rameses III’s long reign they went 
on strike again. They had discovered 
apparently that, given the Pharaoh’s 
intense determination to push the job 
along, his bargaining position, as we 
might sav today, was very weak. 
e¢ Memo-Maker—The account of these 
ancient happenings is left to us because 
of the tidv business habits of an off- 
cial of the necropolis who witnessed 
them all. He might correspond to the 
modern construction foreman who 
wants to get into a memo to his boss 
the reasons why the job is not moving 
on schedule. He wrote what, so far as is 
known, is historv’s first factual report 
of a strike. 

And as for Rameses III, he never did 
gct things finished the wav he wanted 
them. His fear of untimely death 
proved well-grounded. Three vears 
after the strikes at Luxor he was cruelly 
murdered by members of his own 
household. 
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New Wage Round Will Hit Peak in Spring 


Some 12,000 labor-management contracts 
are on file with the Department of Labor. 
They cover over 7-million wage earners. 
Recently, some of their important pro- 
visions were analyzed and tabulated. One 
such provision is the expiration clause, 
which marks the time when a new contract, 


usually with new wage schedules, must be 
negotiated. Note in the chart that com- 
paratively few such negotiations are sched- 
uled for the rest of 1951; that the number 
sharply increases at the turn of the year; 
and that the peak will be reached at the 
beginning of 1952’s second quarter. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





Employee attitude surveys are on the 
increase. ‘That’s what the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board says in a 
recently published report. It found that 
223 companies have had some kind of 
experience with checking worker atti- 
tudes, compared with 50 in 1944. 

J 
Labor politics will be the big concern 
of AFL’s 70th convention in San Fran- 
cisco this month. The federation, irked 
over some recent Democratic candidate 
choices, threatens to “‘sit out” elections 
that don’t have “good” candidates on 
the ballot. 

° 
More contract reopenings are in pros- 
pect under WBS’s new policy of letting 
wages rise with the cost of living (BW— 
Aug.11°51,p19). Employers whose work- 
ers haven’t had pay boosts in the last 
six months can expect unions to press 
for “voluntary” reopenings now. Unions 
also will want future contracts reopen- 
able on wages on short notice, so they 
can claim c-of-l raises. 

° 
A fight in ITU is shaping up, despite 
President Woodruff Randolph’s strong 
showing at the printers’ union conven- 
tion in Atlanta. Randolph won sup- 
port for ITU’s nine new daily papers, 
balked criticism of Unitvpo expenses 
(BW —Aug.11°51,p34). But opponents 
warned a “strong slate” will campaign 
on those issues against Randolph at 
ITU’s next between-conventions clec- 
tion. 

ey 
ILWU’s red ties (BW —Aug.18’51, 
p38) got a new airing last week. The 
lBI picked up Jack Hall, Harry Bridges’ 
top aide in Hawaii, on charges of con- 
spiring with mainland Communists in 
violation of the Smith antisedition act. 
ILWU-and the Communists—told 
Hawaiian workers the FBI acted to help 
employers by getting Hall away from 
sugar wage talks and the Lanai pine- 
apple strike. 

° 
Contracts run out most frequently in 
the spring—with seven of 10 expiring in 
March, April, Mav, and June, savs 
BLS. It also reports most pacts. still 
run one vear, although +there’s a trend 
toward longer ag:eements. 

5 
Southern contracts covering 90,000 
cotton-ravon workers are being reopened 
by CIO’s textile union. It wants pay 
raised the basic 10% above Jan. 15, 
1950, plus 64% more to offset rises in 
c-of-l between Aug. 15, 1950, and Feb 
15, 1951. Latter demand is based on 
WSB’'s decision in northern textile 
cases. 
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Rings, bands, 
circular compo- 
nents and assemblies have 
definite proved advantages 
when fabricated by welding. 


AMWELD offers you 
a sound metallurgical 
designing 
engineering 
and production 
background 


... A proved record! 


May we assist you wherever 
fusion or resistance welding 
of ferrous or non-ferrous 
metals is re- 
quired. Write 
our Products 
Development 
Division for our 

illustrated 

catalog. 


AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD 
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Runaway Market for Fertilizers 


Farmers doubled their 


purchases in 20 years. But 


there's a pinch now, mainly in sulfur supply and in nitrogen- 
fixation plants, likely to be turned to making explosives. 


“The fertilizer business is in clover 
these days. In the U.S. alone, con- 
sumption has doubled in 20 vears, and 
worldwide use has gone up 37° since 
the end of the war (BW-—Jun.9’51, 
p84). Makers of svnthetic fertilizers 
have only one worry: how to line up 
more production capacity. 

Ihere’s no reason to think the steep 
rise in consumption (chart) will soon 
level off. The big rise doesn’t depend 
on acreage planted, which is limited, 
but on the need for soil restoration, 
which is unlimited. 

In 1929 there were 363-million acres 
under cultivation for the 52 chief crops 
in the U.S. Farms in that vear used 
8-million short tons of fertilizer. In 
1949 acreage had risen to more than 
369-million but fertilizer consumption 
had gone to 16-million tons. Farmers 
need 18.3-million tons in 1950. 
e¢ Three Reasons—Agricultural analvsts 
cite three factors in tnis 100% in- 
crease: 

e Pressure for greater vield per acre 
because of (1) wartime and postwar de- 
mand for more food production, and 
(2) acreage restrictions under the price 
support program. 

e Efforts to restore soil depleted 
bv erosion and crop-raising. Plant food 


is still being drawn from the soil faster 
than it is being returned. Crops and 
erosion remove 50-million tons of plant 
food a vear, while less than 10-muillion 
tons is restored by crop residues, 
manures, and fertilizers (which aren't 
entirely plant food). 

e Farm prosperity. Farmers just 
naturally buy more fertilizer when they 
have money, and they’ve been enjoving 
a run of prosperity for the past 10 
vears. 

e Raw Materials—To mect this de- 
mand, Agriculture Dept. is pressing for 
more synthetic fertilizer capacity. Three 
major plant nutrients put the kick in 
fertilizer: potash, phosphoric acid, and 
nitrogen. There’s no foreseeable short- 
age of potash or of phosphoric acid, and 
the nitrogen supply is limited only by 
capacity of factories to recover it from 
the air. 

¢ Pinch of Sulfur—There’s a_ real 
pinch, though, in sulfuric acid—used in 
many nitrogen-fixation plants and in 
producing all superphosphate fertilizers. 
I'ven the Freeport discovery of a new 
dome of pure sulfur in Louisiana (BW— 
Sep.1’51,076) won't ease the shortage 
much. “Onlv a drov in the bucket,” 
says an Agriculture Dept. expert. He be- 
lieves it would take two or three similar 
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TURNING IDEA-PLASTICS INTO DOLLARS 





Closure of Alathon* seals against seepage — 
pulls out to become a pouring spout 


Today, plastics are a fertile source of 
ideas for any business. You may find 
valuable ideas for yours in this ex- 
ample of how one manufacturer de- 
veloped a new pail closure with a 
plastic from the Du Pont Polychem- 
icals Department. 

The closure does two jobs. First, 
it provides an airtight, tamperproof, 
moistureproof seal . . . stops evapo- 
ration and leakage completely. Then 
when the seal is cut, the rest of the 
closure pulls out to form a clean- 
pouring spout. 

This design is made possible by 
Du Pont “‘Alathon’”’ polythene resin. 
Because of its inertness, ‘‘Alathon’’ 
withstands most liquids that are 
shipped in commercial pails. Nor will 
it affect the contents in any way. 
Because “‘Alathon’”’ is flexible, the 


closure can be pulled out easily to 
form the spout. And ‘‘Alathon’’ is 
strong enough to withstand the pres- 
sures that might build up in the 
container. 

Versatile ‘“‘Alathon”’ has 
other uses in a variety of industries 
—for example, in packaging, paper 
coating, and covering wire and cable. 
And it may have a place in your 
future operations. Or you may find 
profitable ideas for the future among 
the more than 100 other plastics and 
chemicals made by the Polychemi- 
cals Department. 

Although demand for ‘‘Alathon” 
and most of the other Polychemicals 
materials now exceeds supply, we 
will gladly discuss the availability of 
experimental quantities for develop- 
ment work. Meanwhile, tell us your 


many 


industry —we will send you informa- 
tion on those of our products that 
should have possibilities for you. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department, 
1588 Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. 


@REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 
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These have a bearing on 
Shopsmith quality 


As a 12” Disc Sander 


ee 


As a Horizontal Drill 
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As a 15” Vertical Drill Press 


As a 33” Wood .athe 


‘Bheve’s one thing about woodworking: you don’t 
have to be an expert to enjoy it. Almost anyone 
can find relaxation in working with tools. And 
the finer the tools, the more satisfaction you're 


likely to find, too. 


Which explains, in part, why so many busy 
people own SHOPSMITHS. 

SHOPSMITH is Magna Engineering’s five-in- 
one power tool. It’s built for satisfaction. Every 
precision-fitted part is top quality through and 
through. The multi-purpose spindle. for example, 
floats on four sets of grease-sealed ball bearings. 
The extra bearings mean extra precision, extra 
ruggedness, extra-long life. The spindle itself 
has an induction hardened tip, machined to a 
tolerance of two ten-thousandths of an inch 
(.0002”). And other moving or sliding parts are 
held to watchmakers’ tolerances. 

Design-wise, SHOPSMITH is equally impres- 
sive. It converts in less than a minute from an 8” 
circular saw to a 12” disc sander, 33” wood lathe, 
15” vertical or horizontal drill press. Takes only 
2’ x 5’ floor space. Costs only $189.50 complete 
except for motor ($34.50). You can see 
SHOPSMITH demonstrated at leading hardware 
and department stores or any Montgomery Ward 
store. Or you can read all about it in our 16-page 
catalog. We'll be glad to send you a free copy. 
Simply write: 


a = 
Magna Engineering Corp. 
Dept. 185-H, Menlo Park, California 
Manufacturers of SHOPSMITH ©@ Plants in San Francisco and Cleveland 
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finds to keep up with the nation’s in- 
creasing need. 

Agriculture Dept. predicts that sulfur 
supply next year will fall 25% short of 
demand. ‘The supply for fertilizers will 
be only 10% below demand. ‘That's 
because nitrogen-fixation plants can sub- 
stitute ammonium nitrate for the svn- 
thetic ammonia that requires sulfuric 
acid. 

Producers of superphosphate ferti- 

lizers have no such out. The grim fact is 
this: It takes 4 Ib. of sulfur to make 1 
Ib. of phosphate that’s usable as fer- 
tilizer. And nearly half of all fertilizer 
made last year was the superphosphate 
type. 
e Nitrogen Fix—In theory, there should 
be no shortage of nitrogen for fer- 
tilizers. In practice, there’s a catch: 
Fertilizers are running into competition 
from explosives for the available nitro- 
gen-fixation capacity. 

Right now, fertilizers hold the edge. 
Agriculture Dept. has pushed the Army 
into turning nine of its 10 warbuilt ni- 
trogen-fixation plants to fertilizer pro- 
duction. And it’s hard at work on the 
tenth and largest unit—the 180,000-ton 
capacity at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Present total capacity is 1.6-million 
tons. Agriculture wants to add 680,000 
tons—180,000 from the Morgantown 
plant and an additional 500,000 tons of 
new capacity. 
¢ Monopolistic?—Morgantown has been 
idle since the war, due to high oper- 
ating costs. But in July, the Army got 
two bids for the plant, one from 
United Distillers and one from Allied 
Chemical & Dye, which already domi 
nates the svnthetic fertilizer field. Al- 
lied’s bid was the higher of the two 

When word got out that Allied had 
the inside track, Rep. Emanuel Celler 
let it be known that his antimonopoly 
subcommittee would regard Allied’s 
leasing of the plant as furthering mo 
nopoly. The Army at once asked Jus- 
tice Dept. to rule on it. So far, Justice 
hasn't replied. 

e If War Comes—lour of the Army's 
other nine nitrogen-fixation plants can 
be recaptured for munitions work in 
time of war. ‘These include the two 
sold to Spencer Chemical Co.—at Pitts- 
burg, Kan., and West Henderson, Kv. 
and the two that have been leased, onc 
at Etter, Tex., to Phillips Chemical Co, 
and one at Houston to San Jacinto 
Chemical Co. 

Of course, come all-out war, all 10 
plants could be turned to war work. 
Che military could requisition produc- 
tion in the nonrecapturable plants just 
as it can turn auto-makers to building 
tanks or planes. That would knock out 
the commercial fertilizer business, and 
Agriculture Dept. is worried about it. 
Some capacity would certainly have to 
be reserved for fertilizer to insure good 
crops. 
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lake the daze out of paydays with McBee Payroll Poster 


Pasy: . . : 
With new deductions cropping up all the time, 
getting out the payroll has become a head-spinning 
business ... and often an interminably slow job. 


Your simplest—and by far your most economical — 
way to get the job done fast is with the McBee 
Payroll Poster. 


Whether you have 30 employees or 3,000, the 
Payroll Poster gives you a complete record for each 
employee —from check to journal to employee’s 
record card —all in a single writing. 


By telescoping three steps into one, 

the Payroll Poster saves time and reduces the 
possibilities of error. You don’t need specially trained 
operators. And all checks and forms 

are custom-fitted to your requirements. 


Ask the McBee man near you to give you a simple 
demonstration of the system so many firms in every 
kind of business are using to speed today’s complex 
payroll work. Or mail the coupon below. 


McBee Payroll Poster reels off payrolls for companies like: General Electric Company * Certain-teed Products 
Corporation * The Sherwin-Williams Company * Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation * Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont. 


Te mm ang 


THE McBEE COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please rush me free brochure explaining McBee 
Payroll Poster. 


Name 





Firm 
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THE ENVE LOPE he Cisitalia, made in Italy, has flush fenders and sloping back and typifies one basic kind of auto design. 
\ two-seater model, it costs $7,200 new, looks lively and fast even without the chrome detail. 

















| 


E | 
like the one in the show, is parked outside the noted for its “razor edge” style, was the 
BENTLEY, museum, features a slide-back roof. ROLLS-ROYCE, only car sporting a chauffeur. 
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This Mercedes, a box on wheels, is another basic type. It dates back to 
THE BOX 


1930, but the museum thinks its simple, classic design is still good. 


Modern Museum 


4 


: Highlights Art in Autos 


(Story Starts on Page 45) 





CUNNINGHAM a two-seater job made in Florida, has a powerful Cadillac 


’ engine. Devotees consider it a real challenge to foreign racers. 
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Stop spills, save 
skilled workmen 
with “Safety-Walk” 


Now ‘‘Safety-Walk’’—a tough 
mineral-coated fabric with a stick- 
at-a-touch adhesive backing 
makes it easy to get safe, sure 
footing on catwalks, steps, ramps 
and walkways. It’s available in 
four colors, many sizes and shapes 
to fit your exact needs. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Try “Safety-Walk” yourself! Easy to 
apply strip off liner and press in 
ploce. For free sample and complete 
information write: Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. S-91, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SAPFETY-WALK 


WETORDRY NON-SLIP 
“SURFACING 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING 
& MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. also makers of 
‘Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘Undersea!’ 
Rubberized Coating, 3M” Abrasives, ““3M"’ 
Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & 
Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Canada. 
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CUT PAYROLL 
) COSTS 


GT* 
in 1952 


THE TODD COMPANY ’S pay- 
roll experts are ready now to 
show you how to reduce next 
year’s payroll- preparation costs 
by 61%! 

... ready now to prove that with 
a Todd Payroll System designed 
especially for you, any clerk can 
prepare a statement of earnings, 
payroll sheet, and individual 
earning record all at once! 
...ready now to demonstrate 
how the new, improved Form- 
Master’s fixed posting position 
speeds up operations, increases 














efficiency —cuts costs! 
...ready now to help you plan 
your payroll system for 1952— 
without obligation! 
Thousands of companies, 
large and small, have profited by 
installing Todd Systems. They 
offer safety...closer control... 
employee satisfaction, without 
large investment. Get ready now 
to save money next year—by 
mailing this coupon today. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW, 

Rochester 3, N.Y. 

[] Please send me full information about the Todd 
time-saving, money-saving Payroll Systems 


Please ask your representative to call 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








AUTO DESIGN (continued from page 42) 


is another popular racing car. Made in England, it is one 


JAGUAR XK-120 of top foreign sellers, is priced at $3,945 in United States. 


The Jaguar company also puts out a more conservative-styled family car. 


consists of five separate envelopes—an extension of “the envelope” design. 


TALBOT The two-color paint job makes each envelope stand out clearly. One 


woman’s remark: “It took two men to pull my husband out of it.” 


was one of the first foreign sports cars to be introduced into the United States. 
At $1,925 it is cheap in comparison with most other imported makes. 
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JEEP is included in the museum’s show as a “genuine expression of machine art.” 
It’s one case where style and looks are purely accidental. Museum feels certain 
comfort limitations are more than made up for by speed and control. 


~ 


CAR OF THE WEEK 


Cars Can Be 


Philip Johnson set up the 
show, says “Even the most 


PLANNER 


rational and objective program will admit 
of as many interpretations as there are de- 


signers. But each of these cars is char- 
acterized by a development of its parts con- 
sistent with one basic idea.” 
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The German Porsche. Each week museum also high- 
lights one foreign car now selling in the U. S. 


Beautiful 


New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
not only knows what it likes; it knows 
what is art—according to its standards. 
And one of its basic principles is that 
beauty and functionalism go hand in 
hand. If a building or a chair is de- 
signed to do its job in the best and 
simplest way, then it is artistic. 

The same thing, says the muscum, 
goes automobiles. ‘To prove its 
point, it opened a new display this 
week titled Eight Automobiles. 

The eight cars include both Euro- 
pean and U.S. models. Five come from 
abroad—the Bentley and MG (British), 
the Mercedes (German), the Talbot 
(French), and the Cisitalia (Italian). 
The three U.S. models are the Cord, 
Lincoln Continental, and the Jeep. In 
addition to the eight cars on display, 





“LIFE LINE” 


foretells 
good fortune 
for your piping 


Users by the thousands have 

come to recognize the red spiral 
stripe on Byers Wrought Iron 
pipe as a dependable “‘life line” 
for predicting future service. 
They have found that where cor- 
rosion is a threat to durability, 
Byers Wrought Iron pipe lives 
up to the prediction and pays-off 
in long, trouble-free service. 

With today’s material short- 
ages and high labor costs, in- 
stalling the pipe that stays on 
the job longer is more important 
than ever before. Service records 
have proved genuine wrought 

iron’s superior performance in 

applications where vulnerable 
piping has failed. 
You'll find it profitable to in- 
vestigate this material the next 
time you consider piping. 

This little book, The ABC’s 
of Wrought Iron, will tell 
you why and how this time- 
tried material can save you 
grief and expenses. Write a 
A. M. Byers Co., Clark << 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ABYER> 


WROUGHT IRON 





~ See era 
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the Sea 











New Heart for a Giant 


HAT’S 1500 units of smooth, 

brawny power being lowered 
into an Erie diesel locomotive at one 
of Erie’s servicing shops—ready to go 
to work for a million miles on this 
busy railroad. 


It was natural that Erie, with its for- 
ward-looking approach, should be 
one of the pioneer railroads to adopt 
the diesel locomotive. Today, the Erie 
has the highest percentage of diesel 
ownership of any railroad operating 
between New York and Chicago. 
This large fleet runs in tip-top shape 
*round the clock, the result of effi- 
cient servicing in the modern shops 
designed and built specially for 
diesels by Erie engineers. 

These diesel service stations are 
another example of Erie’s progressive 
railroading—the continuous search to 
improve the safe, dependable trans- 
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portation of both passengers and 
freight. At the present time, when 
defense transportation must have 
high priority, speedy servicing of the 
railroad’s motive power is one way 
of helping to serve our country well. 


Erie 


ailroad 


Serving the Heart of 
Industrial America 





PORSCHE CONVERTIBLE gets lined up. 
Like Volkswagen, engine is in the rear. 


the museum arranged for 25 other cars 
to be parked on the street as part of 
the opening night hoopla. Some of 
these are shown in the pictures. 

All the eight cars were picked be- 
cause they illustrate three basic ideas 
in automotive design. Although ‘these 
ideas aren't new, the museum feels they 
are still important today in car design. 
Philip Johnson, director of the muse- 
um’s Dept. of Architecture & Design, 
defines the three basic types this way: 

The box: The motor and the passen- 
ger compartment rest like a box on top 
of four wheels. 

Single envelope: The entire car, even 
the wheels, is included in one smooth 
package. 

Separate envelope: Each wheel forms 
its own envelope and emphasizes the 
larger envelope which is the passen- 
ger compartment. 

Of course, there are many variations 
on these principles. ‘The Cord and the 
Lincoln Continental are both chiefly 
box-shaped, but they have envelope- 
type front fenders. 

e Evolution of Show—The museum 
has been researching for beauty in ma- 
chines for a long time. Back in 1934 it 
held a show on machine art. Displays 
covered everything from chemical 
beakers to office equipment. Almost 
every year since then, it’s had showings 
of “Useful Objects,” such as chairs, 
utensils, and fabrics. In March, 1950, 
it sponsored a symposium on automo- 
bile design. 

¢ Borrowed Models—Every car in the 
show is a licensed automobile, borrowed 
by the museum. It took 280 letters and 
a lot of sleuthing to trace owners of 
cars spotted on the road. 

The show was financed by the three 
U.S. manufacturers whose cars are 
either represented or praised by the mu- 
scum for incorporating good _princi- 
ples of design: Ford, Studebaker, and 
Willvs-Overland. 
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Better Kea Moving! 


Motion is mighty important to survival. Es- 
pecially in business. You must keep something 
moving from here to there... continuously, 
dependably, and economically. 

That’s why you find Rapistan conveying 
equipment and the “material flow” method in 
so many types of business... manufacturing, 
wholesaling or retailing. It’s economical and 
it delivers dependable service day in and 


day out. 

Betrer’3 Ways 
Rapistan’s outstanding reputation has been 
built upon consistent attention to three chief 
factors: 


Rapistan Fleribility . . . a unit, line, or system 


to fit your problem exactly. Rapistan units 
are adaptable to any floor or inter-floor plan, 
with re-routing as easy as moving furniture. 
Rapistan Quality . . . exclusive “knitted frame’’ 
gravity conveyor design gives greater strength 
with less weight; one-piece steel “box chan- 
nel” belt conveyor construction, no welds. 
Conveyor wheels have lifetime grease-packed 
lubrication; pulleys are machine welded. 
Rapistan Value . . . original cost is low, equip- 
ment pays for itself. You’ll experience sub- 
stantial savings on space and manpower, and 
increased profits. 

For all your conveyor needs it will pay you to 
check Rapistan. Write today for free conveying 
equipment handbook! 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, Inc. 


411 Rapistan Bidg. 


Grand Rapidi, Mich. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


CONVEYORS s 


INDUSTRIAL CASTERS ° 


HAND TRUCKS 














=~ Cartons flow rapidly from storage 
into truck with no re-handling 


Interfloor system converts waste 
space into valuable storage area 


Portable power belt lifts goods 
into truck . . . cuts loading time 


Power and gravity lines flow ship- 
ments from all storage points 


Portable power belt speeds stack- 
ing of goods to maximum height 





PRODUCTION 





1 Complete dismantling, right down to the bare castings, is the first step in rebuilding a machine tool. In this case Simmons Machine 
Tool Corp., Albany, N. Y., tears down a vertical boring mill that two months from now may be producing military goods. 


f 
' 
' 
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The engineering department studies speeds and feeds, de- 
velops gearing diagrams, and writes rebuilding specifications. 


Simmons’ machinists know how to make gears to replace 
worn ones or to fit in with newly designed gear trains. 
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2 Steam cleaning removes dirt, grease, or coatings that protected machine in storage. 
Exposed worn parts can be easily examined and repaired or replaced. 


| Respectability on the Way 
For Rebuilt Machine Tools 


(Story Starts on Page 50) 


Sometimes the lead screw is completely worn out, and a new one has to be machined. 
5 Rebuilders, such as Simmons, have complete machine shops to handle these jobs. 
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A PRIMER FOR 
PRESIDENTS = [8//c) 


If you’re building new Sess 


“lS facilities, you've 





AI, 


probably worried Vass about 
the cost GED of the heating 


system, installation, \ and ma- 


these worries now 
‘segtng” ae ral? 
Ny using DRAVO Counterflo 


direct-fired warm air Heaters. 


terials CS 


They use from V4 to ¥Y, less steel 


SG and less pipe No 


ducts  vecied in open areas. 


ene me 


They throw (th warm air a min- 


imum of 150 ft. to working areas 


4, 
... Cut costs zy 30% to 60% on 


your heating system ... save fuel 


toy and maintenance ex- 
pense. Use oil or gas. Carry 


and seals. 


HERE’S WHAT ONE PRESIDENT SAYS: 


“The Dravo Heater is the best equipment 

we ever had. Delivery of heat is virtually 
instantaneous when the unit 
goes into action—an impor- 
tant fuel saving feature which 
eliminates the need for an- 
ticipating cold spells or 
keeping the heater in op- 
eration when the plant is 
closed.” 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? 


Write today for a complete report on how 
your company can benefit by using Dravo 
Counterflo Heaters. Ask for bulletin OK-523. 


CORPORATION 
Heating Department, Dravo Building 
Fifth & Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ATLANTA © BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 


Soles Representatives in Principal Cities 
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FOR SALE, 
RENT OR 


There’s an INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING for YOUR 
NEW PLANT in 


‘‘Heart of America" 

It’s logical to assume you can find a build- 
ing to fit your specific needs from the wide 
variety now available in Missouri. Send 
for current listings. Your .interest will be 
kept confidential, of course 

Missouri is the hub of a rich, growing 
area with power, water, transportation 
and labor advantages. It’s inland in the 
Circle of Safety’’ — The Heart of America 
Investigate now! 


Werte for FREE information 
concerning your business... 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND 
DEVELOPMENT, Dept. I-16, Jefferson City, Mo. 





“Oh Jim!... 


J 
here’s a must! 

THIS CATALOG HAS AT LEAST 
A DOZEN READY-PRINTED FORMS 
WE SHOULD BE USING.” 

It's a big 64-page Catalog of 494 forms 
for office, factory, traffic warehouse, 
professional and general business pur 
poses. Mass production printing means 
we can use them at an exceptional 

saving 


, 
Write today for this FREE 


Business FORMS 
CATALOG 


ae senene 
HORDER’S, INC. Nept. W-9 
231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill 

Please rush my FREE World-Wide Fort.as Cata- 
log. (No salesman is fo call 








Name 


Address 


City 


Zone 
saan 
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REBUILT MACHINE TOOLS 


4 a 


6 It may be faster to make a bronze nut 
than to wait for a replacement. 


(continued from page 48) 


7 Worn ways are machined. After that, 
the process calls for hand scraping. 


8 The rebuilding is done, and the machine reassembled. Before being shipped to the 
customer it’s tested to see if tolerances on critical parts meet specifications. 


Rebuilding: OPS Will Help It 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
already given the machine tool build- 
ers an acceptable price regulation (BW 
-Aug.25’51,p130). Now it’s hard at 
work carving a suitable price formula 
for used machines. 

Machinery dealers feel this regula- 
tion is long overdue—that it has been 
needed for months to loosen up lots of 
used tools now lying idle in factories 
and put them to work on military pro- 
duction where they’re vitally needed. 
But more than that, a regulation would 
set up standards for rebuilding used 
machines, give them the respectability 
they deserve. 
¢ Two Ways—Stabilizing prices of 
used machines will help in two ways: 


¢ It will put an end to exorbitant 
prices: Some used tools are selling for 
more than equivalent new machines. 
And manufacturers, over the barrel on 
military contracts, are paying the pre- 
mium for availability; they can’t wait 
two years or longer for delivery of a new 
machine. 

¢ It will do away with the practice 
of holding old machines not in use until 
used machinery prices go up. 
¢ The Same Mold—Chances are that 
OPS will pattern the new regulation, 
in part, after the World War II OPA 
formula. OPA set the price of a used 
tool as a percentage of the cost of the 
machine new, depending on the used 
machine’s age and condition—rebuilt 
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or “as is.” OPS may add an interme- 
diary machine-condition category to 
cover reconditioned equipment. 

A second departure from the old 
regulation may be the use of the ma- 
chine’s weight as a guide to its price. 
The used-machinery business is split 
on the issue; many oppose the weight 
angle. ‘Those who favor it argue that 
machine tools today are built lots 
heavier than their equivalents were 10 
or 20 years ago, cost lots more to make. 
If you were to disregard weight and use 
a percentage of the cost of a new ma- 
chine in figuring the price of an old, 
the used tool might easily cost two or 
three times more than it did when it 
was new. 

Some used machinery dealers claim 
the weight basis is impractical, as well 
as less profitable. Lots of dealers don’t 
have scales to weigh the machines, they 
say. And it’s not too easy to find the 
weight of machines; sometimes you 
can't get it from the maker. And on 
smaller machines, they say, the weight 
theory might work in reverse; the older 
machine may weigh more than the 
equivalent new one because of refine- 
ments in design. 
¢ Long-Range Benefits—Perhaps even 
more important in the long run than 
the price ceilings themselves will be the 
standards for rebuilding a machine, 
which OPS is said to be working into 
the regulation. 

Rebuilders have tried to come up 

with such a code for several vears now. 
Some unscrupulous dealers have given 
the industrv a black eve by just paint- 
ing and polishing up old machines and 
passing them off as rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed ones. Too many tool buyers 
who found themselves paying a high 
price for luster are now steering clear 
of rebuilt tools. 
e As Good as New—To do a real re- 
building j6b the old machine should be 
completely dismantled (pictures on 
pages +8, 49, 50), broken and worn 
parts replaced, worn surfaces rema- 
chined, scraped, or ground. When re- 
assembled, the machine should’ be 
tested under power, and tolerances on 
various parts should meet those speci- 
fied by the original manufacturer. 

When a machine reaches the rebuild- 
ing plant, certain parts almost always 
have to be checked, repaired, or tre- 
placed. The ways of the machine bed 
generally are nicked, chipsed, or 
gouged, savs Cleveland’s Motch & 
Merryweather Machinery Co. Bearing 
surfaces have to be trued. And elec- 
trical equipment such as starters, wir- 
ing, and motors may be in bad shape. 
e Ox Better—Sometimes rebuilders do 
more than restore machines to their 
original condition; they may up-grade 
them, make them do more than they 
were originally intended to. 

Take Simmons Machine ‘Tool Corp., 
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INSIDE THE 


A. Kirkenes, Norway, 215 
miles north of the Arctic Circle, ap- 
proximately 25 million yards of rock 
are to be r d to unco mag- 
netite ore. Deepest excavation in 
this vast, open-pit mine will go to 
350 feet below the ground surface. 
Production goal of 2.3 million tons 
of ore annually calls for removal of 
12,000 tons of rock overburden and 
iron ore every 24 hours, year-around, 
in temperatures which frequently 
reach 31° below zero. 





To achieve quickly and maintain this 
heavy production, Sydvaranger, A/S, 
of Oslo, assigned hauling to LeTour- 
neau rubber-tired Tournarockers. 
Carrying approximately 40 tons of 
rock each trip, these giant, rear- 
dump haulers haul from shovel to 
crushing plant at high speeds, dump- 
ing their loads at a touch of an 
electric switch. Sydvaranger origi- 


High-speed rubber-tired 
Tournadozers are used 
for shovel clear-up and 
haul-road maintenance. 


nc. LeTOURNEAU, nc. 


nally brought in 6 of these modern 
hauling units; finding their per- 
formance so dependable and satis- 
factory, they added 6 more. 


The enterprising Norwegian firm has 
also modernized pit and haul road 
maintenance with 2 LeTourneau 
high-speed Tournadozers. These mo- 
bile Bulldozers, rolling on giant tires, 
travel at speeds up to 19 m.p.h. They 
build and maintain haul roads from 
mine to crushing plant, and clean up 
around shovels in the pit. 


To you, this modern LeTourneau 
equipment can also mean lower costs 
and increased production on your 
mining and other dirtmoving opera- 
tions. See your nearest LeTourneau 
Distributor for job performance 
information on projects like yours 
where high-speed Tournadozers, rear- 
dump Tournarockers, bottom-dump 
Tournahoppers, Scraper-dirt Tourna- 
pulls, loghauling Tournaskidders, 
Tournacranes, etc., are at work. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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American Blower...a time-honored name in air handling 


Charlotte, N. C., has a conveniently located American Blower Branch Office to 
provide you with data and equipment for air handling. You can reach American 
Blower in Charlotte by calling 3-8444. In other cities, consult your phone book. 
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FOR MILLING, GRINDING... 


Dust from grinding machine operations 
created a problem in the plant of a major 
steel file manufacturer. Then, several 
American Blower Type E Industrial Fans 
were installed. Now, the plant is cleaner, 
safer, and working conditions more pleas- 
ant. Type E Fans are specially designed 
to remove shavings, sawdust, dust from 
grinding and buffing, to convey material, 
remove smoke and fumes, and for many 
other applications. Can American Blower 
products help you? 


MORE EFFICIENT POWER... 


American Blower Induced Draft Fans 
play an essential part in the operation of 
a new military air station power plant. 
High static efficiency, low RPM, low tip 
speed and low inlet velocity are impor- 
tant operating characteristics of these 


dependable fans. In military or civilian 
installations, American Blower equipment 
meets the most exacting power plant 
requirements. If you are enlarging or 
expanding your facilities, consult us. 


BETTER PUMPING... 


A large midwestern city recently invested 
in an American Blower Gyrol Fluid Drive 
for one of its municipal water supply 
pumps. After two months the average 
power requirements dropped from 932 
kilowatt hours per million gallons of 
water to 718 kilowatt hours—a reduction 
of 239%. After the first year the increased 
power savings and added flexibility of 
control justified the addition of a second 
fluid drive on a larger unit. Could you 
save with Gyrol Fluid Drives? 


If you're faced with changing from civil- 
ian to military production, let American 
Blower supply you with the air handling 
products that improve comfort and effi- 
ciency in business. For full data on 
American Blower heating, cooling, dry- 
ing, air conditioning and air handling 
equipment, phone or write our nearest 
branch office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator 


ses sur AMERICAN BLOWE 


& Standard Sanitary corroration 


AIR HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Serving home and industry: . 
AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER « CHURCH SEATS «DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 
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which recently rebuilt a 10-ft. vertical 
boring mill for an electrical equipment 
manufacturer. It added an extra head 
so that the machine can now do spin- 
ning as well as boring. A variable vol- 
tage drive was added to the table so that 
it can be rotated at speeds of 2 rpm. to 
40 rpm. without any gear changes. 
* Takes Manhours—T'he cost of re- 
building a machine tool runs from 
to 40% of its price new in his 
shop, savs George Merryweather of 
M&M. He bases his price on a flat 
fee for the rework needed. Warner 
& Swasey says its cost of rebuilding one 
of its own turret lathes runs close to 
70% of the price new. 

But W&sS would rather put the man- 
hours into building the new tools; like 
a lot of other machine tool builders, it 
has a huge backlog of orders. 
¢ Vital Job—There’s no question, 
though, that right now machine tool 
rebuilding is doing a vital job for mili- 
tary production. Delivery on new ma- 
chines averages 21 months or more. 
But government contractors can get 
government surplus machines and have 
them rebuilt in from two to five 
months. 

The government loans—not leases 
or sells—the machines to the contrac- 
tor. If the machine needs rebuilding or 
reconditioning, the contra2tor pays the 
cost and charges it against the cost of 
producing his procurement item. The 
government pays for it out of facilities- 
expansion funds. 
¢ Still Idle—Charles Simmons, presi- 
dent of Simmons Machine ‘Tool, es- 
timates there are still some 200,000 idle 
machines in government — stand-by 
plants, in hands of dealers, and gather- 
ing dust in manufacturing — plants. 
With tools worth at least $10,000 each 
on an average, this represents a $2- 
billion storehouse of potential war 
equipment producers, says Simmons. 

Simmons refutes claims that govern- 
ment surplus machines won't produce 
properly, that most of this equipment 
is special. Most of the reserve machines 
are no more than 10 vears old and have 
been used only about 24 years. Com- 
pare this with the average 22-vear 
life span of machines in the metal-cut- 
ting industry. 

More than 90% of the government 
reserve tools are general production ma- 
chines, not special purpose ones, Sim- 
mons Claims. If properly reconditioned, 
they can do a job on the production 
line. 

Tell Berna, general manager of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn., 
agrees that every used tool that can be 
made productive takes that much of a 
load off the already hard-pressed new 
machine maker. 
¢ Top to Bottom—There are now about 
250 machine tool rebuilders, the Ma- 
chinery Dealer’s National Assn. esti- 
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Attendance 
Recorder 


Cost Recorder 


Consecutive Spacing 
Recorder 


Time Stamp 


In every type of industrial and institutional 
building—in railroad stations, airline terminals, 
hotels, offices, restaurants, on ships 

you'll find IBM time equipment indicating, signaling, 
and recording the right time 24 hours a day. 

For over half a century, hundreds of thousands of 
organizations have chosen IBM . . . for efficiency, for 


economy, for dependable operation . . . for every tune need. 


IBM time equipment includes Electronic and Electric Time 
Systems. Program Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, 
Recording Door Locks, Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards 


and Timers, in addition to the produc ts illustrated above. 





{ INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


TRADE MARK 











The American Export 

Lines uses IBM Time Systems 
on the new Independence 

and Constitution 


MACHINES 
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Go GO RIGHT - GO WHITE 


In every balanced-engineering feature, the 


S White Diesel is packed with power and 
strength. It is the most modern looking 
Diesel on the road and its performance lives 


up to its appearance. There is a complete 
line of White Diesel models for heavy 
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loads and extreme conditions, offering low 
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maintenance costs and maximum fuel 
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economy. Your local White Representative 
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will gladly demonstrate. 
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THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


The White Motor Company of Canada Limited ¢ Factory at Montreal 
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DIESEL POWER 





THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 











mates. But only about three dozen have 
adequate facilities to do a complete 
rebuilding job on all type machines, 
or to make replacement parts not avail- 
able from the original machine maker. 
I'he rest go all the way down the line 
—from those who do little more than 
reconditioning to those who specialize 
in One or a few type tools. 

¢ Dealer Types—In addition to rebuild 
ers, there are more than 2,000 dealers 
in the used machinery business, ac 
cording to MDNA. They simmer down 
to four groups: 

e Kirst is the fellow who makes 
his hat his office. He visits plants, finds 
out what machines manufacturers want 
to get rid of, and then hunts for likeh 
prospects. He is a broker with lists, and 
works on a small commission. 

e¢In the second group are the 
brokers who have accumulated $6,000 
to $10,000. They usually rent some 
space, buy up several used machines 
and store them until thev find pros 
pects. But 95% of their business is 
still from lists. 

e The third type of dealer has 
graduated from the second group, en- 
larged his facilities. ‘The dealer in this 
bracket now does only 50% or so of 
luis business from lists, has some facili- 
ties for repainting and minor repairs. 

e The dealer in the next rung has 
cut his listings to about 10% of his 
business. He is probably a distributor 
of new machines, and gets many of his 
used tools from trade-ins. 


For New Mark in Safety 


The safety record of Curtis Cos., Inc., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, is the first of its kind in the 
woodworking industry: 1,065 days (over 


HAT? A small piece of metal more important than the 
atom bomb? Yes! For while the atom bomb has only the 
power to destroy—this small piece of Kennametal* has the 
great power to help create more and better products with less 


human effort in less time! 


As a tool material Kennametal machines cast iron and steel that other tools 
cannot cut ... and even where steel tools can be used it outlasts them many 
times! It cuts at several times the speed—tripling output per man and per 


machine. 


Used at vital places in machinery, Kennametal resists wear . . . makes 
machines work better; extends their useful life. In coal mining, metal mining, 


quarrying, rolling mills, and many other in- 
dustries Kennametal is helping to cut, drill, 
form or draw metals and non-metallics faster, 
better, cheaper. As blades in a gas turbine, 
Kentanium—a sister metal, has the inherent 
ability to greatly increase jet engine efficiency. 

Kennametal Inc., alone in the 
world, devotes all its facilities to the 
making and application of this mate- 
rial that means so much to America 
in peacetime and is a thousandfold 
more important in time of war. For 
. .. its use unlocks the full produc- 
tive capacity of skilled men and 
powerful machines . .. a living force 
that puts to shame the deadly power 
of the atom bomb. 





*KENNAMETAL 


ee is a unique ‘‘cemented 
carbide’'—much harder than the 
hardest tool steel—composed of 
pure crystals of different car- 
bides that we refine straight 
from ores, oxides, and other 
raw materials. These crystals 
are so small that billions of 
them will fit into a thimble! 
Controlled quantities of these 
tiny elements are mixed with 
a “‘binder,’’ formed into desired 
shapes under terrific pressure, 
then fused in heat so high it 
would destroy steel in seconds! 





T independent Manufacturer 


, RGES wvely to Proc: 
WORLD'S LA Exclusively 
KE N NA © ETAL A ties are Devoted MENTED CARBIDES 


jication of © 


3.6-million manhours) without a_lost-time 
accident. Curtis was awarded a plaque by 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
of Wisconsin, which had worked out the 
safety practices. H. J. Hagge (center), presi- 
dent of Employers Mutual, made the award. 


Latrobe, Pa. essing and App 
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Let us send you 


The KIPLINGER 
LETTER 


to help you plan ahead 
13 weeks’ trial, only $3 


You'll profit when you use the Kip- 
linger Washington Letter, because: 

@ You'll find out what to expect in 
government policy, business trends, 
taxes, production, controls, short- 
ages. 

@ You'll get advance information and 
analysis that keep you ahead of 
competition — and warn you of 
changes affecting your job, your 
business, your earnings. 

When you receive your first Washing- 
ton Letter, you'll understand why it 1s 
sO important to board chairmen, to 
rising executives, to the owner of a 
one-man shop. Each weekly Letter is 
packed with facts . . . no editorials 
about what “ought to be,” but prac- 
tical, useful guidance on how to plan 
for today’s difficulties — and today’s 
opportunities. 

You can have the Washington Letter 
on your desk every Monday morning 
for 13 weeks for only $3.00. (Regular 
full-year rate is $18.) 

Just tear out this ad, and return it to 
us today. Attach your check, or tell us 
to bill you later. Either way, we'll start 
your trial subscription immediately. 


KIPLINGER /27a2¢- 


Room 91, 1729H St, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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‘Dont be" CHAINED te 


For light and medium loads 


Buschman UNIVERSAL CABLE 
CONVEYOR COSTS LESS...SAVES MORE! 


In the plant of this Louisville, Kentucky manu- 
facturer a Buschman Universal Cable Conveyor 
and infra-red baking oven replaced a conven- 
tional batch type gas oven baking operation. 
Baking time wos 30 minutes; now it's just 41/; 
minutes! Loading and unloading of batch 
type racks has been eliminated. 

Wore and more production manvufactuiers are 
replacing chain type conveyors with low cost, 
light weight BUSCHMAN Universal Coble Con- 
veyors. Standard sections, easily field installed, 
provide ‘‘custom-made'' conveyors at ‘‘ready- 
made" prices. Write for Bulletin 400 or con- 
tact Buschman Representatives in principal 
cities. 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO., INC. 
4477 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





SYNTHETIC CEILINGS, windows, and walls are used in this . . . 


House That Plastics Built 


Since the war, plastics have made a 
firm place for themselves in the aver- 
age American home. Now it looks as 
if they may be moving right into the 
house itself. 

With this in mind, architects and 
builders are keeping an eye on an ex- 
periment that a California plastics dis- 
tributor is running. In his House of 
Plastics in Danville, Calif., William D. 
‘Barton has shown that plastics are 
economical construction materials. 
lime and usage will tell whether they’re 
practical. 
¢ Not 100%-—Barton’s home is far 
from an all-plastics structure, but it’s a 
big step. The house was framed and 
laid on a foundation of conventional 
building materials. But after that Bar- 
ton went extensively to synthetic ma- 
terials. 

To get the most effective use of sun- 
light, Barton uses vast expanses of Al- 
synite—translucent, corrugated sheets of 
1esin-bonded_ Fiberglas. Colors fused 
into the Alsynite filter the sunlight se- 
lectively. Aquamarine in the porch 


roof, for instance, holds back heat rays 
without darkening the porch or the 
rooms it flanks. And rose in the mov- 
able conservatory roof admits rays es- 
sential for growing plants. 
« | seta ti: , Other _ materials 
that have gone into the House of Plas- 
tics include Best-O-Lite, a vermiculite 
asbestos building panel; Kolorboard, a 
thin layer of terrazzo fused to a ver- 
miculite asbestos back; and Rezinplate, 
a decorative panel in which a photo- 
graphic pattern on matte paper is fused 
with resin onto a resin pulpboard back. 
To seal joints between the asbestos 
fiber panels in the combination ceiling 
and roof, Barton uses a plastic roof 
cement. It dries like a hard rubber and 
is said to be leakproof. 
¢ Worthwhile—Why plastics in a 
house? They cost more than conven- 
tional building materials. Yet Barton 
says the House of Plastics can be built 
for half the price of a stock house of 
comparable size. The reason: It’s easier 
to put together. Unless you want spe- 
cial refinements, you probably won't 
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Smooth rails for smooth rolling 
on The M. & St. La" 


ea" 
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i Electric welding rebuilds battered rail ends on the M. & St. L. The rail ends are 
first heated, then new steel added as shown above. 


The rail ends on any track take terrific pounding 

from fast-rolling car and locomotive wheels. Rail 

joints, if neglected, become rough. The resulting 

" jars and vibration can damage freight shipments. 

< ae. Not so on the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway! 

An electric grinding machine restores the rails to their original Rebuilding of battered rail ends by electric welding 

oa eee Pe i aga — is part of its program of track maintenance to keep 

Smooth rails for smooth rolling on the M. & St. L.—all accom- rails smooth and even. The work, along with re- 

plished without removing a rail from the track, newal of ties and ballast, goes on constantly, except 
even temporarily. in the cold of winter. 

Here’s evidence again of how no detail is neg- 

lected that makes for smooth rolling of M. & St. L. 

fleets of modern cars and Diesel locomotives. On the 

M. & St. L., it’s attention to all details that insures 


Fast, Dependable Freight Service 


The MINNEAPOLIS a ST. LOUIS Railway 


111 East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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NEW...HIGH SPEED PHOSPHATIZING COMPOUND 


PROCESSES IN 2 MINUTES! 


+) KELITE KEYKOTE HAS THESE REMARKABLE FEATURES: 
oH aaa : 
ame HIGH SPEED... only 1 or 2 minutes for complete phosphatiz- 
a ing process 
‘ o Can be applied by SPRAY...or IMMERSION in ordinary 
: black iron tank 
= OW NO RINSE needed (unless specified) ... won't “sludge out” 

2. -..MO screen required 

o A POWDERED material ... used one ounce per gallon 


SPAT OFF + pl CHART COPYRIGHTED 1942 BY KELITE PRODUCTS. 1 


HELITEO 


1250 North Main Street, Los Angeles 12, California « Service Offices in Principal Cities 


WRITE 

Sor complete data on 
KEYKOTE the new scientific 
way to phosphatize 
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need plasterers, lathers, bricklayers, and 
sheet-metal workers. : 

For $16,445—cost exclusive of land— 

Barton got 11 rooms and four baths. 
The same house, custombuilt of con- 
ventional materials, would have cost 
him $40,000 to $50,000. 
e Interested?—Whether the materials 
used in the House of Plastics will run 
afoul of building codes in different 
parts of the country hasn’t been de- 
termined yet. But one builder, who 
feels they'll comply with Western build- 
‘ing codes, is toving with the idea of 
building 1,000 such houses at a govern- 
ment installation. Another is consid- 
ering their adaptability to prefabrica- 
tion for sale as a package. And several 
have shown interest in adapting some 
of the features. 


Cheaper Diesel 


GM says its new truck 
engine has more power, takes 
less fuel, answers needs of 
fleet operators. 


Diesel truck manufacturers have been 
building up a bigger and bigger market 
in the postwar years. But they still 
have a lot of consumer resistance to 
overcome. One manufacturer—General 
Motors Corp.—thinks the way to step 
up sales is to produce a better engine, 
and it has done just that. 
¢ Stand Pat—Many operators have long 
argued that the diesel is too high-priced, 
is heavier than the gasoline engine, and 
lacks fuel and service facilities. But 
General Motors, which accounts for 
about 42% of this year’s domestic fac- 
tory sales, will pit its new diesel engine 
for trucks against all these arguments 
and criticisms. 

For one thing, the new GM diesel 
combines increased power and _ better 
fuel economy: For its size it can haul 
heavier payloads than comparable en- 
gines. That means that indirectly its 
original cost will be lower. And to pre- 
vent earlier models from becoming 
obsolete, parts in the new and the old 
engine are interchangeable. 

Horsepower in both the four- and six- 
cvlinder engines has been boosted by 
more than 10%. The four-cylinder 
model has 150 hp.; it had 133 hp. be- 
fore. The six-cylinder model has 25 
more horsepower, bringing it up to 
225 hp. 
¢ Power Boost—To get more power at 
speeds over 1,500 rpm., a camshaft 
keeps the valves open through a greater 
part of the shaft revolution than for- 
merly. The timing design has also im- 
proved the fuel economy by 6%. 

For speeds below 1,500 rpm., GM 
has designed a fuel economy device 
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Revolutionary new PAGE GAGE -takes the quesswork 
out of page-end typing! 


a PAGE GAGE WARNS TYPIST when she is 
2% inches from the bottom of the 
page. As she types it tells her how 
much space is left—and keeps telling 
her to the very end! Only Smith- 
Corona has it! See it demonstrated. 


ust one of the many luxury typing features 
youll find in the ne 


smith-Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 
‘This PAGE GAGE 
makes every other typewriter 


f 


old fashioned! Saves time, 


stationery and retyping. Many 


at owen peel S re alae 


other Luxury Typing features that 
Save time, save money, save work. 


A ten-day trial will convince you. 


# Ask for a coinplete dem- 

gy onstration of ull the time- 
saving features on the 
all-new Smith-Corona. 
Call the Smith-Corona 
branch office or dealer 
listed in your ‘phone book. + 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 





called “Fuel Modulator,” a mechanical 
brain for the throttle. It feeds the right 
mixture of fuel and air to the engine 
regardless of the throttle setting. The 
modulator overcomes fuel waste when 
a truck is operating in a power-wasting 
gear range. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The answer to higher power from 
present gas turbines is to find metals 
that can stand higher temperatures, 


DEEP DRAWN SHAPES according to Dr. C. G. Suits, General 
Electric’s Director of Research. If oper- 


AND SHELLS ; 
ating temperature could be increased 


Typical exemples of Hecinay Cold Orewing, (1) Soom, by 100F, turbine power output would 
$8 ‘or dry chemical fi inguisher unit, 744" 20% : : : . 
sda, Ot" hah, OS Neate tnhems oasemseed eine go up 30%, with the same fucl con- 
extinguishing chemical, made of Chrome Moly steel } sumption. 

for strength and to keep tare weight at minimum. (3) oe 
Seamless tapered diffuser tube for steam jet refrigera- , ° 1 

tion unit, diameter (at base) 4%", height 32”. (4) Water Chemical Technology: The seventh 
tank for concrete mixers and pavers, sizes up to 60 gal. , > ’ > Tapeh . . 
pamietip. aie @emaad anausianee an eon volume of the encyclopedia, which 
refrigerating unit, 814" in dia., 26" long. covers Furnaces to Iolite, is off the press 





at Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 
Fifth Ave., New York Citv. More vol- 
umes are still on the way. 
® 

Peeling enamel from sinks or bathtubs 

is the specialty of New Process D 

Enameling Corp., Aurora, Ill. ‘Uhe firm 

uses caustic solutions to treat 25 tons 

of enameled stecl daily, returns it to 
manufacturers for recoating 

7 

Plant Expansions: A $7-million catalyst 

plant for Davison Chemical Corp. at 

Can your product Lake Charles, La., will have a daily 

capacity of 600,000 bbl. . . . Defense 

Production Authority has approved for 

use these advantages fast tax writeoff a $3-million expansion 

G of du Pont’s tetracthvl lead facilities. . . . 

Spencer Chemical’s new plant at Vicks- 

burg, Miss., will produce 50% of its 

anhydrous ammonia for industrial use, 

convert the rest into agricultural mi- 


trogen 


Perhaps, you, like the manufacturers of the products described 
above, can better your product with a Hackney Deep Drawn Shape or 
Shell. You can expect such advantages as: greater strength, decreased 
overall weight, improved appearance, elimination of expensive ma- 
chining operations, faster production and greater durability. Hackney 
Shapes and Shells have been made with capacities as small as 1 quart 
and as large as 110 gallons. 


e 

To cut down acid fumes from metal 
analyses, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has 
> o Tr he 

Many oth installed glass-lined hoods over the 
y er cost reducing Hackney products benches in its materials control labora- 


Sarena ate oer pone one phase can benefit you. Remember, Hackney torv. The hoods have an exhaust-duct 
ressed Steel Tank Company man- products are backed by Pressed Steel tvpe of construction, below the danger- 

ufacturing facilities. They also pro- Tank Company's design and manu- i aan 
duce cylinders, drums, barrels, kegs facturing facilities—by almost 50 ous Fumes through asheiiiaiaas — 
— products for vastly diversified in- years of specialized knowledge of sf 
dustries, chemical, P-Gas,food prod- metals and of the properties of gases, Phenol output by Durez Plastics & 
ucts, construction, etc. liquids and solids. Chemicals, Inc., North ‘lonawanda, 
lee ace gr mcg ete For full information on the products N. Y., will be doubled when a new $6 

2 r a cne P : : asinine ‘ % ‘ 

ackney product that that interest you, write us. million plant is opened. Although its 


site hasn't yet been picked, Durez says 


Pressed Steel Tank Company . j that will probably be outside New 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products York ‘State 
& 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 

1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 Ceramic-coated aircraft exhausts devel- 

ace ergy gti yee oped by Ryan Acronautical Co. have 

Se &, Actaile tu, Seow Fan, nas janta 3 j been _ordered by Pratt & Wohitnev in 

5553 Reesevell Bidg. Les Angeles 14 the first contract for volume produc- 
| tion. A coating of one- to three-thou- 

sandths in. thick on an exhaust helps 


take the place of scarce allovs. 





containers for gases, liquids and solids 
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TO EXECUTIVES CONCERNED 
When salesmen aren’t selling... 


You wish you could get out in the field and let 
the fire of your own energy and enthusiasm burn 
up that resistance. You know sales are out there 
—and you wish everyone on the firing-line had 
your pep and vinegar—the drive that made you 
the boss. Well, they haven’t—and your average 
salesman will always be average. BUT YOU 
CAN MAKE THEM ACT LIKE “STARS” 
-.. with the right inspiration! 


How? 


First, recognize that you’ve only been payi 
them money—and money isn’t everything! That 
pay check, in the form of salary or commissions, 
is only normal remuneration to the average man 
for an average job somewhere between 9 and 5. 
But right now you want an extra good job, so 
put to use other things that are important... 
more important than money! 


What are important? 


LUXURIES—When you want a real push, you’ve 
got to offer a man something exciting to work 
or. Practically everyone has enough necessities 
and plenty of promised security. What they 
want now—and what they’ll work for—are the 
tangible rewards that make them think in terms 
of a ringside seat at a good fight... taking 
drudgery out of mother’s kitchen . . . making 
the kids happy and healthy and giving dad a 
chance to take pokes at a “pill” wit. the rest of 
the foursome. In short, quality merchandise 
prizes have meaning as incentives for extra effort. 


THE FAMILY—Another motivating influence you 
can use... an important factor in a man’s atti- 
tude toward his job. . . is the interest and 
encouragement of his wife. Get her enthusiasti- 
cally prize-wise and you’ve got a pretty good 
assistant sales manager on your side. Get the 
youngsters proud of a prize-winning dad—and 
a hero goes to work for you every day. 


PRIDE—The desire to win is strong in every man. 
Every ball park, stadium and gym is a monu- 
ment to the competitive spirit drilled into all of 
us. So put every man into competition and pit 
him against his toughest competition—himself! 
Give him a fair opportunity of being a winner 
for doing a better job, and his sense of pride will 
spur him on. 


RECOGNITION—If you want extra effort and en- 
thusiasm from salesmen—be prepared to offer 
worthwhile “trophies of accomplishment”—that 
can be pointed to proudly for a job well done. 


Get Impact! 


All these forces that inspire men should be oper- 
ating simultaneously. It can be done with an 
incentive campaign that gets our big prize cata- 
log into the homes of all your salesmen... 
allows them to pick the prizes they want to work 
for. Then the campaign must be promoted to 
every salesman’s family with direct mail mate- 
rial—colorful and packed with ideas! When 
your salesmen accomplish their missions, we'll 
provide the prizes at wholesale cost. Also, we 
take the details of conducting the campaign off 
your hands. We create the ideas, produce them 
and handle the purchase and shipment of prizes 
to winners’ homes . . . and do it expertly. 


Do we know our business? 


We've conducted, literally, hundreds of thou- 
sands of incentive campai involving millions 
salesmen—been doing it since 1922. We glo 
in being able to serve companies, big and 

in almost every field of industry. 


Whoever has salesmen can use our service 
profitably. Let one of our representatives, an ex- 

rt in motivating men, call and show you our 
ideas. No cost. No obligation. But if you want a 
little more information first, then write for the 
full story in our Executives’ Portfolio entitled 
“Prize Promotions.” Your time will be well 


spent. 


CAPPEL, MacDONALD and COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS OF MERCHANDISE INCENTIVE CAMPAIGNS 


CAPPEL BUILDING, DAYTON 1, OHIO « Offices in: Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Oshkosh, and San Francisco, 


if you have EMPLOYEE PROBLEMS (Sofety, Absenteeism, Tardiness, Inefficiency) send for 
“FREEDOM HAS TWO FACES,” to be published shortly . . . an informative report on the atti- 


tudes of employees toward their jobs . . 


. the freedom they have of (1) working where they 


choose and (2) working as well as they choose. Included are successful ideas on how the right 
incentive plans have improved job performance. Send for a free copy. 





New Low Cost Method 


@ STOPS DRAFTS! 
@ REDUCES HEAT LOSSES! 
@ IMPROVES WORKERS’ COMFORT! 


NORMOUS SUMS of fuel money 
fly out the window through easily- 
repaired drafty cracks. Ayerst, McKenna 
and Harrison Ltd., leading producers of 
pharmaceuticals and biologicals, of Ville 
St. Laurent, Quebec, 
greatly reduced heat 
losses through this 
unique method of 
draft control. 


Any average me- 

chanic or mainte- 

mance man can equal 

this success following _ 

the Tremco Man’s 
analytical approach to 

such problems. In 

this case a mastic bead, 

laid along the venti- 

lator, was covered 

with oil paper. The 
ventilator was then 

closed sharply to create its own tight fit. 


This demonstration took place in a 
corner room having cross ventilation 
where drafts were particularly notice- 
able. The treatment resulted in a rapid 
rise of temperature in this area. Appli- 
cation of this method to all of the 
windows in the plant reduced drafts to 
a marked degree and greatly increased 
the comfort of the workers. 

It’s not too early to get your sash 
ready for winter. Let the Tremco Man 
help you find low cost effective means 
for reglazing, caulking and painting 
your sash. Write The Tremco Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TREMMCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


NEW PRODUCTS 








Safer Air Grinder 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. thinks its Model 
4G air grinder can cut accidents in 
hand-grinding operations. ‘The grinder, 
used to trim and smooth metal, has 
some special safety features 

e \ built-in unit called an over 
speed safety coupling automatically dis 
connects the grinding wheel from the 
motor if the starts to go too 
fast. 

¢ A multiple exhaust system with 
four exhaust positions spaced 90 deg. 
apart makes it possible for the worker 
to direct exhaust away from the work 
and from his body. 

e The grip-type handle is set far 
enough away from the throttle lever 
to provide a comfortable hand hold 
That means the grinder can be safely 
carried while connected to the air line. 

The 164-lb. grinder provides 20% 
more power than previous models, ac 
cording to the company. It’s available 
for S-in., 6-in., and 5-in. wheels, run 


motor 


ning at respective motor speeds of 3,100, 


4,100, and 4,500 rpm. 
¢ Source: Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 


way, New York, N. Y. 


e Price: $210. 


Refrigerated Carton 


Retailers who have to carry 
food in unrefrigerated trucks can now 


frozen 


get an improved imsulated carton to 
protect the food. ‘The carton is called 
l'ransafe, and is made by Owens-Corn 
ing Viberglas Corp 

Che trick in ‘Transafe is its lining 
a l-in. thickness of Fiberglas on all sides 
of the carton. Owens-Corning savs that 
with an outside temperature of 70F to 
75F, food in the ‘Transafe will stay 
frozen for 12 hours without refrigera 
tion. On a hot dav, sav 100K, food will 
stav at —5I° to zero for six hours. 

You can use ‘Transafe for temporary 
backroom storage, for selling “‘specials” 
directly from the counter, and for home 
deliveries. And you can use it any 


Takes the Bends Out of Bars and Tubes 


angling device that allows you to chang¢ 
rapidly from one size tube to another 


Sutton savs it takes 2 min. to adjust 
5-in. O. D. tubes 


Straightening bars and tubes can 
be a long and tough job. Sutton Engi- 
neering Co. says its “KC” Straightener 
makes it casier in two ways: 

First, the device has seven rolls placed 
in such a way that no guides are needed 
to feed the bars through the straight- 
ener. ‘The rolls hold the bars in place 
while they are run through. 

Second, there is an automatic roll 


from straightening 5-in 

to l4-in. O. D. tubes. ‘The machine 
handles tubes and bars at rates of 60 
ft. to 240 ft. per min. 

e Source: Sutton Engineering Co., 
Bellefont, Pa. 

e Price: In excess of $100,000, 
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icking tubing 7 


No need to get yourself out on a catwalk sure lines to cartridges of ball-point pens 


when it comes to choosing a small-diam- The only tubing that’s double-walled from 
eter tubing for your product. a single strip, Bundyweld is made by the 
Bundyweld, the multiple-wall type of world's largest producer of small-diameter 
Bundy™ tubing, is top choice across the tubing. 

boards for applications ranging from ra- For technical help or information, contact 
diant heating grids and automotive pres- Bundy Tubing Company today. 


‘ Bed LJ 
Bundyweld Tubing, double- d n Ul i nl 0 m a ni 
walled from a single strip. Ex- 

clusive, patented beveled edge 

affords smoother joint, absence DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


ot bead, less chance for an ; 
leukcaas, . . World's largest producer of small-diameter tubing 


AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 
































PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
makes the job go 


EASIER-SUKER-FASTER 


EASIER — because Marchant saves at least one 

step in every multiplication. 

SURER — because Marchant is the only American-made 

calculator with dials for verifying the keyboard entry. 

FASTER — because Marchant requires fewer 

operator steps in multiplication, and its 

mechanism performs at speeds ranging up 

to twice those of any other calculator. 

Since more than half of all calculator work is multipli- 

cation, the obvious choice among calculators is the one & Answer appears simultaneously 

that multiplies easier, surer, faster. Ask the Marchant Man \ le sg age in Auto- 
it) your phone book to prove this statement on your own work. 


3 PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
d Enter multiplicand in keyboard. 


Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 
GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS -} 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA B.5 


AMERICA’S FIRST 





number of times; if the carton wears out ran ; 

you can put the fiberglas lining in a oa eee K 
new col. Also he can replace ns th tata Tere a 
wornout pieces of Fiberglas. FA 
¢ Source: Owens-Corning — Fiberglas 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 

e Price: About $1.75 for large-size car- 
ton. 


IN A RECENT ISSUE 

1 OUT OF 4 

BUSINESS WEEK ADVERTISERS 
ARE TRUNDLE CLIENTS 


fi 
; 
3 


Close Measuring 


If you need an accurate height scale, 
Shefheld Corp. has one called the 
Electronic Height Indicator that meas- 
ures to 50-millionths of an inch. 

The indicator uses a flat surface plate 
as the base for all its measurements. A 
knob on top of a pickup unit, which is 
mounted on a column, allows a maxi- 
mum adjustment of the gauging stylus 
of 0.010 in. Sheffield says this makes 
the indicator more convenient and re- 
duces setup time, because you can make 
fine adjustments within that 0.010 in. 
without moving the whole pickup unit 
up or down the column. 

The gauge has a vertical range from 
zero to 26 in., and the stylus can be set 
from 44 in. to 11 in. away from the 
column. 

e Source: Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio 
e Price: $655. 


Portable Heat-Sealer 


fo do a thorough job of heat-sealing 
the wrapping around large, bulky ob- 
jects—aircraft engines aid electronic as- 


semblies—you need equipment that’s, 


easy to move around. A portable unit 
called Aero Seal-It is built to fill the 
bill. It is made by Globe Products- 
Heat Seal Corp. 

The lightweight aluminum unit has 
two 13-in. jaws. By using compressed 
air to exert pressure, it applies a perma- 
nent seal to heavy, laminated wrapping 
materials. You squeeze a trigger in the 
handle to release the air pressure that 
sets the jaws in motion. The jaws close 
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More and more, the use of management 
engineering service is becoming an evidence 
of good management. We offer this simple 
fact as proof: 


36 of*the important and successful 
companies (1 out of 4) advertising 
in a recent issue of Business Week 
were Trundle clients. 


Because well-managed companies are care- 
ful to make only wise expenditures, it follows 
that Trundle Engineering Service must pro- 
duce results for them. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you 
more about our service and qualifications. 


Trundle works as a“*team”’ with your executive staff 
— on problems involving Management Methods, 
Marketing, Manufacturing, Engineering Research, 
Industrial Relations. May we give you more infor- 
mation on whom we serve, and how we might serve 
your company? Write or phone The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., 910 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON - CHICAGO 





32 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE 


FOR MANAGEMENT 
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for a predetermined period of time, 
TRUSCON...a name you cam then automatically open. <A thermo- 
static unit controls the temperature. ‘To 
keep the edges of the material from 
breaking, one jaw has a rubber facing. 
A counterbalance unit that makes it 
easier to tote the machine is optional 
equipment. So is a stand for stationary 
use. Aero Seal-It also seals cellophane, 
Pliofilms, polyethylene, and Saran. 
¢ Source: Globe Products-Heat Seal 
Corp., 3380 Robertson Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

















NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Easy loading of trucks and freight cars 
is possible with Yale & Towne’s small 
gasoline fork truck, the “Trucker.” 
With a capacity of 2,000 Ib., the little 
“Trucker” is designed to maneuver in 
and out of the tightest spots. It’s made 
by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 





e 
Sharp-edged metal sheets can be dan- 
gerous to carry. Oily metal sheets are 
slippery and also tricky to handle. The 
Milburn Co., Detroit 7, Mich., says its 
“Rough-Palm” plastic glove will protect 
workers on both counts. 

* 
Lighting trouble at vour plant? West- 
inghouse Electric has two answers. 
First is in 800-w. lamp, shaped like a 
7-in. television picture tube. Westing- 
house says dirt and smoke particles 


by j an’t cling to it. Second is a fl scent 
etter learning ee ee 
h h |b i 
through | better! light... 


vides a whiter light than earlier models. 
Teacher and pupil alike benefit from the clear, expansive, 
light-transmitting areas in Truscon Series 138 Double-Hung Steel 
Windows, wherever used in institutional or residential 
structures. The develo>ment of modern architectural styling 
with these handsome Truscon Windows, and the generous 
use of Nature's free sunlight and fresh air made possible by these 
steel units, is illustrated in the Chicago University Faculty 
Apartments, Chicago, shown above. 














Philip B. Maher, Architect + W. J. Lynch Company, Contractor 


Major construction features of Truscon Series 138 

Double-Hung Steel Windows are: welded tubular construction 
of heavy-gauge steel; quiet, easy operation controlled by motor-type 
spring balances; complete factory weatherstripping; wide 

range of types and sizes including sill-ventilator styles, to meet 
every residential, school, institutional, and commercial need. 


Discuss your building needs and Truscon Steel Building Products 

MILRK OF } with your architect, engineer, building contractor or 4 Ew fiat 
PRODUCTS local building supply dealer. Write for illustrated literature Automotive Aviation 
showing entire line of Truscon Steel Building 

Products for permanent construction in the industrial, Car Plane is something more to buy your 

commercial, institutional and residential fields. children. Molded of Tenite, it clamps on 

a car window, climbs, dives, spins, and 


TRUSCON® STEEL COMPANY | titactisiac the can. Your bids sty” in, 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows ond the plane stays out. The toy ° -_ hg 

sas : kis Mechanical Operators + Steel Joists - Metal Lath » Steeldeck T bla Mfg. Co., 2714 North 48th St. 

Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation —po45, . Reinforci staal - Madea’ tenanmneattatas rom la - e . 
Bank Vault Reinforcing + Radio Towers + Bridge Floors. incoln, Neb. 
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Pardon My 
Ignorance 
by Pinet 


I thought A REFRACTORY MATERIAL was the unmanageable wallpaper 


IT once tried to hang... until I got the facts from Norton 


Now I Know: 


A refractory is a material which is 
used industrially in furnaces, kilns, 
and ovens because it is resistant to 
heat, chemical reaction and furnace 
atmospheres. The more severe these 
conditions are, the greater the need 
for a special refractory. Norton spe- 
cial refractories are designed to meet 
the most rugged operating condi- 
tions. They are particularly useful in 
the higher temperature ranges. 

More and more firms interested in 
increasing the temperature of their 
operations under varying conditions 
are calling on Norton, pioneers for 
40 years in the engineering of special 
refractories. Bulletin 151 tells you 
why. For your free copy, contact 
your nearby Norton representative 
or write to NORTON COMPANY, 
New Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


LINED TO LAST AT 3250°F. Here you see a 
high frequency induction furnace lined with Norton 
Magnorite* cement, a special refractory particu- 
larly useful in metal-melting. Other Norton spe- 


cialties include Alundum*, Crystolon*, and Stabil- 
ized Zirconia* refractories... each with character- 


istics all its own. 


A WIDE VARUETY OF PRODUCTS is included in 
the Norton Refractory line: grain cement, brick, 
baffles, slabs (batts), boxes (saggers), tubes, labo- 
ratory wore, etc., for the metal-working, ceramic 
and chemical industries... all designed to help 
users of refractories to make better products at 
lower costs. 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 











A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK co., ttd. 


WNORTONY 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. . PAT. OFF, 


M king better products to make other products»better 


Special REFRACTORIES 


Canadian Representative 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 








SEE and 
LEARN 


about 
at the 


different 
kinds of 
products 


23rd 
Exposition of © 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Grand Central Palace 
Toe Mile 4 
NOVEMBER 26 
TO 
DECEMBER I 


Over 400 technically-staffed exhibits 
will be showing and demonstrating 
the latest developments in products 
and services for the process indus- 
tries. Whatever your problems — 
equipment, materials, supplies or 
services—you will find a wealth of 
practical answers in this world- 
famous clearinghouse of chemical 
information. Pack up your produc- 
tion and processing troubles and 
bring them to this greatest of all 
hemical expositi You can’t 
afford to miss it. 





Management International Exposition Co 





CURVED METAL SHAPES 
BATH CAN STRETCH OR 


COMPRESSION-FORM THEM 
IN ALUMINUM, STAINLESS 
OR CARBON STEEL 
100 to 100,000 PIECES... 


We can stretch-form and compression- 
form the curved metal shapes required 
in your production. Single or compound 
curves, constant or varying radii. Struc- 
tural members from all shapes of extrus- 
ions and formed sections. Accurate part- 
to-part duplication. 10 years successful 
service to aircraft, automotive and other 
industries. For estimates, send blueprints 


and advise quantities required. 


The CYRIL BATH @ 


7010 MACHINERY AVENUE, CLEVELAND 3, O. 





COMPANIES 


NEW BUILDINGS, ambulance, fire truck are all part of plant expansion in today’s . . . 


High Life for Miller's Beer 


Milwaukee brewery has tripled output in four years, 
now plans to add 1-million bbl. capacity. From 20th in sales 
in 1947, it has risen to challenge the Big Four. 


A dark horse in the brewery field last 
week made a bid to join the front-run 
ners. Miller Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, 
already eighth in national rank, an- 
nounced plans to expand capacity by 
another 1-million bbl 

Miller claims to be the fastest-grow 
ing brewery in America. Figures back 
this claim. While the industry as a 
whole was dropping 2% in sales over 
four-vear period, Miller tripled its sales. 
And in the first half of 1951 Mille: 
gained another 30% over first-half 1950. 

Five years ago Miller's High Life 
beer was known in only half the coun 
trv, seemed doomed to remain a fav 
orite suds of the Midwest. Now it is 


sold from coast to coast, though Mil- 
ler feels it has only scratched the sur- 
face in 50 to 100 prime markets in 
mayor cities. 

Behind this growth lic an expansion 
of plant to the tune of $25-million, an 
expansion market from 24. states 
to 48 states plus Hawaii, a vigorous 
promotion campaign for mass sales in 
richer markets, and continued emphasis 
on quality and distinctive packaging in 

slum, clear-glass bottle. 
¢ More Beer—Expansion began soon 
after the war Its scope was modest 
cnough—at first. The budget was $8- 
million for a new brewhouse and stock- 
house (to store beer while its fermenta- 
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Continued high steel productipn this winter 


may depend on... .|CLEANING OUT 
HOW TO TURN SCRAP INTO MONEY > Yo UR SCRAP 
nici 7 dormant scrap round-up THIS MONTH 


1. Appoint a top executive with authority to 
make decisions to head the salvage drive. Despite .. . and because of... the continued high 
2. Organize a Salvage Committee and in- rate of steel production, the steel industry is on a 
clude a member from every department. hand-to-mouth basis in its receipts of purchased 
scrap ... essential to production! Mills that normally 








3. Survey and resurvey your plant for untapped 
sources of dormant scrap. Encourage your inventory a 60 day supply of scrap, are now main- 
employees to look for miscellaneous scrap taining high production with less than a week's sup- 
and report it to the committee. ply on hand. That the effect of winter on transport fa- 

4. Sell your entire organization on the need cilities could quickly exhaust these dangerously meager 
to scrap unusable material and equipment. scrap inveniories...and thus force a cut in steel pro- 

5. Prepare a complete inventory of idle ma- duction... is obvious. Help assure an uninterrupted 
terial and equipment. Tag everything not steel supply by rounding up and selling your dor- 
in use. mant scrap* to your regular scrap dealer this month! 

6. Start it back to the steel mills by selling it 
to your regular scrap dealer. 


7. KEEP AT IT! _ ! > INLAND 
*DORMANT SCRAP is any obsolete, broken or worn- STEEL COMPANY 


out and irreparable machinery, tools, equipment, dies, 
jigs or fixtures, etc., that may encumber your premises. 38 South Dearborn Street e Chicago 3, IWlinois 








THE CY x0 BETTER CONSTRUCTION 


‘3s COWCRETE 


SPORTS-MINDED Fred Miler, head of 


brewery, was twice All-American in football. 


tion was completed). Bottling facilities 
were enlarged at the same time. ‘This 
phase of expansion began in early 19+46, 
was completed in 1948. 

Meanwhile, the budget had been 
pushed up to $12-million by another 
brewhouse, grain storage building, and 
a bottle house capable of filling 2-mil- 
lion bottles a day. Construction started 
in 1947. The rivets were still flving 
when a second stockhouse 10 stories 
high was ordered. And in 1950 came a 
new administration building and a 
Mane and keeping third, even more massive, stockhouse, 
12 stories high. 

It all added up to $25-million for 
expansion. And now, with the latest 
stockhouse still only two-thirds com- 
pleted (though the lower half is al- 

and schools; (3) airports, roads ready sap sig Miller = crashing ahead 
¥ 3 as ‘ea into another costly program. 

and mete; (4) comfortable e Pay As You Go—A remarkable fact 
homes; (9) farm improvements about the $25-million expansion is that 
for ne food supplies and no bank got a nickel’s interest on the 
storin them safely. The key to whole project. The seed for the build- 

better construction for all these is ing fund was a $500,000 loan in 1947 

concrete. Concrete structures have from Oriental Realty Co., a Miller 
maximum resistance to storms, familv subsidiary. That amount was 
quakes, decay, termites, rats and repaid within a vear. The rest came 
fire; they can be beautiful, durable from the company’s own funds. 
e Dynasty—The company was founded 
in 1855 by Frederick Miller, a German- 
born brewer. The first brewerv, on the 
road between Milwaukee and Wauwa- 
available for new pavements. To open tosa, lad a capacity of 4,000 bbl. a 
the door to better building use con- By the time of his death in 1888, Miller 
crete. Concrete is the key to durable, had increased this to 80,000 bbl. 
. ‘ - Frederick C. Miller, grandson of the 
firesafe, low-annual-cost construction. f Sere ete apc ae a 
ounder, became president in 1947. He 
is a hard-driving, 45-vear-old former All- 


PORTLAND CEMENT American football player (Notre Dame 
PP Lele) Wale). | ’28) and he was not content to let Mil- 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. ler’s High Life languish among the 
minor-league brands. 


A national organization t d ten h ° . ; 
ee ee re He had little trouble selling his ex- 
uses of portland cement and concrete . through x “ Mill B 5 Cc x 
¥ ‘ eintatay 
leatific research and englaserine field wal pansion ideas. | filler Brewing Co. is 
a closely held family corporation. ‘There 


America strong means build- 
ing (1) factories for defense 
production; (2) other essential 
structures such as warehouses, 
barracks, hangars, hospitals 


community assets. Concrete paving 
gives such long, low-annual-cost 
service that less paving money is dis- 
sipated in maintenance, leaving more 
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FOR LOW-COST PLANT EXPANSION 


THAT’S PLANNED FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


...more and more companies 


are joining the trend to 


Standard Buildings by LURIA 


Speed of delivery and erection are 
mighty important factors in today’s 
industrial construction. But the life 
expectancy of a building is equally 
important — if not more so — when 
you figure your building costs on a 
per year basis. 


Standard Buildings by Luria 
have proved to be the practical 
solution to both of these building 
problems. They save valuable time 
because they are already engineered 
for you—completely shop fabri- 
cated by modern mass production 
methods — delivered to your build- 
ing site and quickly erected by 
trained crews. And the Luria 
system of standardization is so flex- 
ible that you can meet your exact 


requirements from a low-cost 
standard line. 


What’s more, Luria Buildings 
are rugged, permanent steel frame 
structures designed for real long- 
range economy — buildings that will 
be a creditable addition to your 
plant iong after the present emer- 
gency has passed. 


Wherever new buildings are 
needed — for manufacturing, stor- 
age, distribution, sales and service 
—Luria can help you save time, 
effort and expense all along the 
line. For further details, send for 
our new 20-page catalog on the 
complete line of Standard Buildings 
by LURIA. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 
District Offices: 


Atlanta Boston Chicago 


Philadelphia Washington, D.C, 





ols Ria 


1 A RE hata ob spy 


invest in 
STATE OF 


ISRAEL 
BONDS 


342% interest on Coupon Bonds— 
Denominations: $500 to $100,000 
Savings Bond, having 150% value 
at maturity— $500 to $10,000 
A full explanation of the background 
of the Bond and the financial experi- 
ence of Israel may be obtained through 
the Prospectus. 


TRANS world 


Tv AlRUNES 
RICA * AS! 








are only three directors: himseli, his 
cousin Sirs, Lorraine Mulberger, and 
Norman R. Klug, vice-president and 
secretary, respectively. ‘The remaining 
officer, not a director, is Edward W. 
Huber, vice-president and brewmaster. 
Average age of the four is 42. 2 
e Sales Promotion—Along with the 
plant expansion went a rebuilding of 
Miller’s sales organization. Only this 
year the setup was expanded from seven 
to 14 sales divisions. And there are 
plans for an increase soon from five 
to 15 branch offices in the U.S. 

Miller distributorships are lined up 
cautiously. This pays off in stability. 
Of the 600 current franchises, not more 
than half a dozen have changed hands 
in the past five vears. 
¢ The Pitch—Miller’s sales campaign 
promoted a beer for the masses on a 
carriage-trade type of appeal. Much was 
made of quality, as in one point-of-sale 
gadget, an illuminated display showing 
a bottle of Miller’s High Life in a cham- 
paign bucket of ice. 

Fred Miller also capitalized on his 
interest in sports. With a slogan, “The 
National Champion of Quality,” the 
company sponsors broadcasts of home 
games of the pro football Green Bay 
Packers (Miller is a part owner of the 
club), and of Philadelphia Eagle and 
New York Giant games in the same 
league. It has signed a contract for 
the TV showing of the pro grid cham- 
pionship plavoffs this fall. Miller also 
sponsors radio broadcasts of the Mil- 
waukee Brewers in the American As- 
sociation baseball league. 

In another tie-in, Miller runs a daily 
four-column ad in a Milwaukee news- 
paper throughout the baseball season, 
showing complete local and national 
league standings. 

Snorts angles account for one-third 
of Miller’s annual promotion budget. 
¢ The Pav-Off—What are the results 
of Miller’s nostwar policies? Here they 
are at a glance: 

Sales Leader Miller’s Rank 


Anheuser-Busch 16th 
3.760.000 bbl 729,000 bbl. 


Pabst 17th 
3,320,000 bbl 644,000 bbl. 


Schlitz 20th 
3,991,000 bbl 806,000 bbl, 


Schlitz 19th 
4,280,000 bbl. 911,000 bbl, 
Schlitz hth 
4,679,000 bbl. 1,330,000 bbl. 
Schlitz 8th 
5,097,000 bbl. 2,105,000 bbl. 


And Miller’s.1951 output is expected 
to hit 3-million bbl. That would keep 
Schaefer, Liebman-Rheingold, and Fal- 
staff stepping to keep their fifth, sixth, 
and seventh places. If Miller expands 
another 1-million bbl.—and sells it all— 
even the Big Four (Schlitz, Anheuser- 
Busch, Ballantine, and Pabst) will have 


_ to worry. 
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APF Petea sit Sa mcntsitese 


Not much bigger than your hat 


(but AU 0 0) G R APH outperforms all other dictation systems) 


Just 914 inches square, so it can’t clutter your desk. Its 16 
pounds make it really portable. The feature-packed Gray 
AupocRAPH is a remarkable engineering achievement — so 
simple to use that dictation is a pleasure. 

Find out how the versatile AUDOGRAPH can increase your 
office output up to 30%. You organize your thoughts . . . take 
your time...and soundwrite conferences, sales reports, 
memos, statistics. And all that while, secretaries are free for 
other important tasks. 

Operation is simple. One-lever control eliminates lifting 


the arms...means no complicated adjustments. There’s 
over an hour’s dictation time on one flexible plastic disc — a 
disc that can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! 
throwing away after one recording. 

The AupocraPH is engineered from your secretary’s view- 
point, too. Its illuminated index has a “traffic light” that 
flashes red when corrections are coming up, green for end of 
message. Words come through crystal clear. Tone contro] 
gives full treble:to-bass range. Get more information — mail 


the coupon today. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


aU KOCRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 

ada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
35 countries, TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S, PAT. OFF 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Send me Booklet 9-¥ —“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 





TRANSPORTATION 
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ONE OF MOST CHERISHED covered bridges in New York State is at Rider’s Mills. Unlike most old bridges, it is carefully maintained. 


New Covered Bridges for Old 


(Story begins on page 76) 


CARPENTERS carefully cut out rafters for roof while... OVERHEAD, others prepare to nail them down. 
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ROTTING LUMBER from old bridge 
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OLE A 


is loaded up to be thrown out as useless. 


Design Around 
oF RMACLAD 


Stainless Clad Steel 


You improve your products and equips 
ment and give them corrosion resistance 
when you design them around PERMA- 
CLAD Stainless Clad Steel. It is Stain- 
less Steel (usually 10% or 20% but can 
be varied) inseparably welded to mild 
carbon steel. It has the surface charac- 
teristics of stainless and the formability 
of mild carbon steel. Use PERMACLAD 


and it’s possible for you to improve your 


10% 
Stoinless Cladding 


product with minimum consump- 
tion of critically short materials. 
Profit by getting the complete 
PERMACLAD story today. 
Write for information and 
folder DD. 


For Better Products At low Cost 
Specify PERMACLAD 


PERMALLAD 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


125 Years of fron ond 
Steel Moking Experience 


Other Products: A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive Floor 
Piate * A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate. 
Plates * Sheets © Strip « (Alloy and Special Grades) 





take advantage of 
these two important 
hotel services — 


RESERVATIONS: 


Western Hotels are located in 14 
western cities including Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Billings 
and Vancouver, B. C. Write 
phone or teletype our Seattle of- 
fice and we will arrange reserva- 
tions at any of them without 
charge. 


wm CREDIT: 


We will be glad to issue Western 
Hotels credit cards to representa- 
tives of your company. They will 
enjoy the convenience of this card 
in cashing checks and charging 
accounts. is 











WESTERN HOTELS, INC. 
Executive Offices 
1902 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
Teletype: Seattie 590 





of ic reg ing 
by eliminating the very common 
size valves will 





Klipfel valve bulletins give helpful 
money-saving data on selecting valves 
to fit the job. Write for composite catalog. 
Address Dept. BW. 
Thermostatic, reducing, 
float and back pressure 
e valves 
VALVES INCORPORATED 
Division of 
HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 
Hamilton, Ohio 





(Continued from page 74) 


New England Returns to the Past 


Massachusetts will replace ancient covered bridges 
with new ones. They cost less, last longer than steel. 


When old Robert Fletcher retired 
as dean of engineering at Dartmouth, 
he took up covered bridges as a hobby. 
Examining all such bridges in New Eng 
land, Fletcher was startled to find that 
most of them violated every law of 
engineering. Obviously, none of their 
builders knew which members were in 
pull and which in push. Fletcher's con- 
clusion: Force of habit could overcome 
force of gravity. 

Force of habit has maintained its 
spell over engineering logic for a good 
long time; many of the wooden covered 
bridges in New England have stood 
for more than 100 vears (the record is 
said to be 138 years). But bit by bit, 
these quaint relics of a calmer day are 
dying out. 
eChange of Pattern—In the past, 
whenever one of these old bridges has 
been declared unsafe, the custom has 
been to replace it with a less romantic 
but more modern steel-and-concrete 
structure. But in Massachusetts, all that 
has changed. Now the state plans to 
replace its 12 remaining old covered 
bridges with new ones, also made of 
wood. 

By last week, one such bridge had 
already been replaced and another was 
under way. Since the new bridges are 
being built with treated lumber and— 
presumably—with consideration for the 
proper principles of stress and strain, 
they may well last forever. 
¢ By Popular Demand—The new state 
policy started in the town of Charle- 
mont when its covered bridge became 
unfit. The town fathers followed the 
routine pattern of deciding to replace 
it with a modern bridge. Scarcely had 
they announced the decision when a 
great cry went up from the populace. 
If any new bridges were going to be 
built, they said, they would be covered 
bridges and nothing clse. To get help 
in this plea, they appointed a group of 
citizens to go see the commissioner of 
public works in Boston. 

The townspeople had a case that 
would appeal to any canny New Eng- 
land mind. They pointed out, first, that 
the covered bridges are a romantic part 
of Massachusetts’ many historical sites, 
and help attract tourists. Also, covered 
bridges cost about 20% less to build 
than steel-and-concrete bridges. And 
finally, they last longer—100 years as 
compared with about 50 for the others. 
This combination was irresistible; the 
commissioner was sold by the Charle 
mont argument and decided to apply 


the same policy to the other covered 
bridges. 

¢ Folklore Rampant—There is a lot of 
folklore about the covered bridge, and, 
like much folklore, is largely wrong. ‘lo 
most people, the covered bridge is prac- 
tically a symbol of the state of Vermont. 
Yet the available figures show that Ver- 
mont, with 170, has fewer than Ohio 
(609), Pennsylvania (336), or Indiana 
(202). 

There is much greater lore about why 
bridges were covered to begin with. 
Most romantic is that they were covered 
for the benefit of lovers. (They are still 
called “kissing bridges.”) Some say their 
main object was to serve as 19th cen- 
tury billboards, to provide shelter for 
stranded travelers, to use up surplus 
lumber, or to keep snow off the roadwav. 
¢ Real Reason—Apparently the real 
reason for their existence was a belief 
that turned out to be remarkably sound. 
Covered bridges would last longer than 
open ones; their protected underpin- 
nings would be able to withstand the 
ravages of the elements better. Fur- 
ther, the additional strength of the 
covering was a valuable protection 
against weakening that results from the 
constant and almost imperceptible pres- 
sure of the wind. Both these things 
made up for the lack of engineering 
knowledge. 

Actually, there was plentv of knowl- 
edge about sound bridge design when 
the covered bridges were built. But the 
known principles were completely 
ignored by the local craftsmen who did 
the building. 
¢ Fire and Flood—The covered bridge 
has a lot of enemies. Next to compet- 
ing stcel-and-concrete structures, fire is 
the greatest. These days the worst 
offenders are cigarette butts. 

Floods can be disastrous, too. Every 
time there’s a big flood in New Eng- 
land, scores of covered bridges go out. 
Yet in some cases, a steel bridge will 
go down when a wooden one won’t— 
because it has more flexibility to strain. 
¢ Toll: l¢—Most of the covered bridges 
in New England were originally toll 
bridges. A typical toll: 1¢ for a foot 
passenger, 20¢ for a coach drawn by 
more than one horse. (Manv_ bridges 
didn’t charge people on their way to 
church or public meetings.) The bridge 
between Cornish, N. H., and Windsor, 
Vt., is still a toll bridge. A great wooden 
gate hangs above the road, like a 
guillotine, on the tollgate side to trap 
would-be free riders. 
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Year ‘round comfort for entire Navarro County Hospital, 
Corsicana, Texas, will be provided by 111 G-E room units, 


plus G-E refrigeration machines and central plant condi- 


tioners. Architect: W. G. Clarkson & Company, Fort Worth; 
Consulting engineer: Leonard Kanto, Fort Worth; General 
contractor: Campbell & Kay, Tyler; Air Conditioning con- 
tractor: Beals Plumbing & Heating Co., Fort Worth. 


All air is filtered by G-E room units, maintaining capacity 
by protecting coils. Reduces cleaning, too. Units can be 
installed in wall or in handsome 9-inch cabinet. Chilled 
water for cooling and warm water for heating supplied 
through pipes from remote central plant. 


New-born babies get constant temperature and humidity control in nurseries of such G. E.-Air Conditioned hospitalg as 
Wesley Memorial, Wichita, Kans.; State Sanatorium, Oakdale, iowa. Fresh air is constantly circulated. Nurseries can be 
heated at the same time other parts of building are being cooled. 


G. E. Helps Hospitals 
Cut Air Conditioning Costs 


Budget-minded hospital men select flexible G-E Personat 
Weather Control for a nursery or a whole building 


To help babies get a fine start—to give all 
patients a refreshing atmosphere—to improve 
working conditions for doctors and nurses— 
more and more hospitals choose G-E Personal 
Weather Control. 


G. E.’S FLEXIBILITY means better results at 
lower costs. In the new Navarro County Elos- 
pital in Corsicana, Texas, for example, venti- 
lation air will be supplied through grilles 
separate from the room unit. This independ- 
ent fresh air system gives better humidity 
control, cuts power costs by greater use of 
outside air for cooling. 


TO MEET THE NURSERY’S SPECIAL NEEDS, 100% 
outside air will be used in its central system. 
Even drug storage rooms will get limited, 
low-cost cooling. For cleanliness, all fresh air 
as well as room air will be filtered. 


WRITE NOW for free data, or 
ask your architect, engineer or 
contractor. And ask, too, about 
G. E.’s sanitary water coolers 
for convenient drinking water supply at mini- 
mum expense. General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning Division, Sec. BW-3, Bloomfield, 
N. J. 


SEEOUR 
CATALOG IN 
SWEET'S 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





MARCH 


With a 40-ft. hole in her bottom, the freighter Andrea F. Luckenbach lies aground off the Hawaiian island of Kauai, a 
few days after the freighter was wrecked. Salvage work hadn't started. It was still hoped the Andrea could be refloated. 


i 


: 


AUGUST 


Pounding waves have broken the Andrea in half, and the owners have sold the hull as scrap to a salvage firm. This 
group got what was left of the $2-million vessel and its $3-million cargo for “between $10,000 and $100,000.” 
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JUNE 


Salvage work is well under way. Here an Army tank, stripped of all removable 
parts to cut its weight, is hoisted to shore from salvage barge. 


Ancient Law of the Sea 
Tangles Settlement of Salvage 


One squally night five months ago 
the C-2 freighter Andrea I’. Lucken- 
bach ran aground off the Hawaiian is- 
land of Kauai. The Andrea managed 
to back off, but it had been badly 
holed and flooding waters soon killed 
its engines. The ship drifted onto a 
coral reef 300 yd. offshore, this time 
to stay. The second grounding was a 
few miles from the first, whose exact 
spot is not known. 

In the short time between the two 
groundings the Andrea had set the stage 
for a classic tangle of maritime salvage 
laws. 4 
e Where?—Who was to blame for the 
wreck? Had the ship hit an unchar- 
ted shoal, as its skipper—a last min- 
ute substitute—claimed? Or had it just 
plain run too close to shore, as the 
Coast Guard argued? 

Next question: Who was responsi- 
ble for salvage? The Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., which owned the ship 
and supplied its crew? Or the Pacific 
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Far East Lines, which had it under 
time charter? It took a week of ar 
guing before the Luckenbach line was 
picked as responsible. But the worst 
tangles were scill to come. 

¢ Dead Loss— ven the finest of mod- 
em vessels, bristling with safety de- 
vices, still get into trouble and wind 
up total or partial losses. If thev sink 
in deep water, things are simple. The 
ship and the cargo are a dead loss; the 
insurance companies pay off evervbody; 
and that is that. Maritime insurance 
pavs off on the value stated, whether 
it be more or less than the true value. 
(In that, it differs from, say, fire insur 
ance on a home.) A businessman who 
ships by water, if he is fullv insured, 
will collect his entire loss. 

The real scramble comes when the 
ship and its cargo are only a partial loss 
as in the case of the Andrea. A mod 
em ship is likely to be carrying an 
immensely diversified cargo, belonging 
to many shippers, insured by many dif- 





Everything from the corn grinder to the egg beater 
is being electrified on modern Midwest farms. The 
electric bill of the average farm family is well 
above $10 a month. 


Power-Full Market... 


Modernization Follows 
Electricity to 9 out of 
10 Midwest Farms 


In 1935 less than one in seven U.S, 
farms had electricity. Today, out of 
the 1,276,706 subscribers to Midwest 
Unit Farm Papers, 89% have elec- 
tricity in their homes. 

The kilowatt has produced a revolu- 
tion in farm life. The changes that are 
taking place have opened up a power- 
ful market for all the things the power 
lines make possible. 

In this richest of all farm markets, 
the most powerful selling medium is 
the Midwest Farm Paper Unit—the 
five local publications that are the 
3-to-1 choice over any national farm 
magazine. Write for information on 
the Midwest potential for products or 
services you have to sell farmers. 


MIDWEST 47" UNIT 


The Farmer (Minnesota and the Dakotas) 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer (Illinois and indiana) 
CALL YOUR LOCAL MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
MIDWEST OFFICES AT: 

250 Park Avenue, New York . . . 59 East Madison Street, 
Chicago . ..542 New Center Building, Detroit ... Russ Building, 
San Francisco . . . 1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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MECHANIZE 


COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC! 





Here’s a timely answer to the need for 
conserving manpower and reducing 
labor costs —a single cleaning unit that 
completely mechanizes scrubbing. A 
Combination Scrubber-Vac applies the 
cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, 
and picks up — all in one operation! 
Maintenance men like this four-in- 
one feature; also the fact that the 
machine is self-propelled . .. has a 
positive clutch ... new type of water valve 
that assures uniform flow of water... and 
powerful (quiet) vac for efficient pick-up. 


The Model 213P at right, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors, has a 
26-inch brush spread, and cleans up 
to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell 
makes Scrubber-Vac Machines 

for small. vast, and intermediate 
operations. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size that’s 
exactly right for your job (no need 
to over-buy or under-buy). It's 
also good to know that you can 

lease or purchase a Scrubber- 

Vac, and that there's a 

Finnell man nearby to 

help train your mainte- 

nance operators in the prop- 

er use of the machine. 


For demonstration. consultation, 

or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3809 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


Conserwwe Manpower with 
Completely Mechanized Scrubbing 


Applies cleanser, 
| scrubs, rinses, 
and picks up —in 
ONE operation! 


IN ALL 


Originators of PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 
LFINNELL | 





”. . . law says all shippers 
are in the same boat. . .” 


SALVAGE LAW starts on p. 78 


ferent firms. If the ship runs aground, 
and some salvage is possible, it may take 
years to straighten out all the claims, 
and prorate the payoffs. 

¢ Launch Rhodes—This part of the An- 
drea’s trouble really started back in 
916 B.C. That was when the boys on 
the Mediterranean island of Rhodes 
passed a law. In fact they passed a lot 
of them—a code that governed shipping 
and salvage in all the waters known to 
the Western world. The Rhodians we.e 
the maritime kingpins of their time, 
and what they said went for all shippers. 

One piece of the Rhodian code—the 
law of general average—has become em- 
bedded in one form or another in the 
laws of just about every modern sea- 
faring nation. 

Boiled way down, the law of general 

average says that all shippers involved in 
a vessel are in the same boat. Suppose 
a vessel runs aground. Shipper A’s en- 
tire part of the cargo is salvaged; all 
of shipper B’s is lost. But A has to 
share B’s loss in part. The total value 
of the salvage is apportioned among 
the shippers—or the men who insure 
them—according to the percentage of 
their share of the whole value of the 
original cargo. 
¢ Complications—That seems _ fair 
enough; B’s shipment may have been 
jettisoned so that A’s could be saved. 
But the complications that can arise 
are formidable. In the case of the Au- 
drea, it may take years to unscramble 
them. 
e Assessment—As the salvage got un- 
der way off Kauai, the first step was to 
tap each interested party for 75% of 
the value of his interest—for a pool 
to take care of expenses. About $4- 
million was raised, with the insurance 
companies putting up most of it. The 
hull had been insured for $2-million 
and the cargo for about $3-million. 

For 40 davs, salvage work was pressed. 
About 60% of the cargo was success- 
fully barged ashore. It’s value: perhaps 
a shade over $1-million. The Lucken- 
bachs decided that the hull was use- 
less, and offered it for sale as scrap. For 
a long time there were no bidders; the 
line prepared to abandon the hull en- 
tirely. ‘Then, last month, a_ hastily 
formed salvage firm bought the hull for 
a figure set “between $10,000 and 
$100,000.” 

The new firm intends to salvage some 
of the cargo left by the earlier opera- 
tions. To what extent the hull will be 
cut up for scrap depends on the difh- 
culties encountered. 
¢ Fiscal Jungles—Whatever these phys- 
ical difficulties may be, they are small 
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Iron ore—basic ingredient of steel—comes 
from National’s own mines 


Iron ore is the fundamental ingredient in the composition of steel. A con- 
tinuing supply of the right grades of ore is essential to large-volume 
steel production. 

Hanna Iron Ore Company is the ore producing division of National Steel. 
It owns extensive iron ore properties and operates large mines in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. From them, a steady supply of this 
vital raw material flows into the furnaces of National Steel. 


And, to insure an abundant supply of this basic steel-making material in 
future years, National Steel is participating in the development of the 
great new iron ore field in Labrador-Quebec which is estimated to contain 


more than 400 million tons of high-grade ore. 


Hanna Iron Ore Company is one of the principal subsidiaries which 


comprise National’s completely integrated operations . . . make National 


Steel one of America’s largest and fastest growing producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


—— 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mil! in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of & wide range of other important 
steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakus 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana, Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonsct buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 
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Westinghouse Radio-Frequency Heating Units in 
standard mode are ed in a host of industrial 
obs for hardening, annealing, soldering, brazing. 
Other units handle h metallic work as wood 


irying and heating of plastics 


you CAN BE SURE. 





They did 


What a certain metalworking manufacturer* did—and how he did it—carries a 
special meaning for every executive who needs to get more production out of his 
present plant. Since most plants can be made to produce more with what they have, 
he screened his production lines and found a nugget: if he could switch his heat- 
treating from an isolated process to an integrated part of his production line, he 
would be out of the woods. 


what 


How he did this holds special interest, for metalworking men, for woodworking 
men; for every executive who faces this capacity problem. He asked Westinghouse 
engineers for a production plan; not just a quotation on apparatus. His staff and 
ours built a system of several pieces of apparatus—induction heating units, con- 
trols, and work-handiing equipment—that let him handle the heat-treating of 432 
different parts in straight-line production... like the process in the picture. Results: 
production up 145%, costs down 70%. 


you can do 


The meaning of this manufacturer’s experience carries into every industry, every 
manufacturing process. It means you can use this kind of capacity analysis to solve 
capacity problems. 


to produce more 


The actual choice of apparatus can come later. It’s how you put them together 
that counts — whether motors, controls, transformers, electric furnaces or induc- 
tion heating. Many manufacturers make good electrical apparatus. Westinghouse, 
in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient 
Westinghouse offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers 
in putting together the right combination of good apparatus to let you produce 
more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


*name on request 


AF s Westinghouse 





"Think of it, Bill, that National actually 


And what the NATIONAL does automat- 
ically, the operator cannot do wrong! 

This new National ‘31°’ has time-and- 
money-saving features never before com- 
bined in one accounting mac e. It handles 
all types of accounting, including payroll 
It can be changed from one job to another, 
in seconds, simply by switching posting 
control bars Each bar can contro! more 
than 70 functions aufomatica 

This National also has an electric type- 
writer, for quickly typing description on 
every accounting job that requires it. And 


it produces several records simultaneously 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


paid for itself 


in a year!" 


as shown above—each uniformly clear. 

j le-duty accounting 
machine. It can be kept in profitable oper- 
ation every hour of the day, thereby giving 
a maximum return on the investment 

The weekly cost of this new National is 
only a fraction of the weekly cost of the 
operator yet it more than doubles her pro- 
duction. That is why so many Nationals 
return their entire cost the first year. 

There’s a National to fit your business 
whether it is small or large. Let our local 
representative, a trained systems analyst, 
show how it will cut your accounting costs. 





Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


jo 











“... fiscal jungles that re- 
main to be tamed before 
settlement can be reached 


4 


SALVAGE LAW starts on p. 78 


compared with the fiscal jungles that re- 
main to be tamed before settlement can 
be completed. Take a look at these fac- 
tors: 

¢ Goods that came through intact 
are being returned to the owners. But 
the owners’ insurers, under the law of 
general average, will later have to con- 
tribute to the payoff of those whose 
goods were lost. 

e The enormous salvage costs will 
have to be apportioned. How? The 
Andrea’s cargo included barrels of 
glycerine, and of oil. It cost as much to 
salvage one barrel as another. But the 
glycerine, once on shore, was worth 
$400 a bbl., the oil only $25. 

e The Andrea was carrying a load 
of tallow. When salvage work started 
the tallow was worth $75,000. But by 
the time it was safely ashore, the price 
had dropped 50%. So the tallow is 
being stored for a stronger market; till 
it’s sold, the salvage value cannot be 
established. 

¢ Settlements cannot be made, one 
by one, with individual interested par- 
ties. The whole total has to be struck, 
before the divisions and allotments can 
be made. And it’s not a matter of 
disentangling firm, incontrovertible fig- 
ures. In almost every case, there are 
wide differences of opinion, which the 
courts may have to settle. 
¢ High Wages—The wrecking of the 
Andrea was not wholly painful to 
everyone. The original salvage efforts 
brought jobs for 175 people, whose 
wages are said to have reached $250,000 
in the +0-day operation. At the start, 
when there was still hope that the An- 
drea might be refloated, three tugs stood 
by for days. The cost: $1,500 per day 
per tug. Their vigil did not end till 
experts established that the Andrea’s 
back was broken. 

The inhabitants of Kauai (pop. 37,- 
000) likewise detected a silver lining in 
the Andrea’s clouds. Eusiness, sparked 
by the salvors, boomed ‘as it hadn’t 
since 1949, when a Hollywood film com 
pany appeared on the island, hired a 
flock of local talent as extras in the 
“Pagan Love Song.” 

The first salvage efforts ended on a 
comic note. A farewell party was or 
ganized for the 175 salvors, and rather 
well publicized. The result: 500 peo 
ple showed up trying to look like salv- 
age experts. ‘lo get the 175 real-McCoy 
salvors properly fed, a second banquet 
had to be held—but with a lot less fan 
fare. 
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Steel Warehouse meets 
growing demand for SPECIAL 
ORDER PLATE SHAPES with 


ELECTRONIC 


EYE GUIDED 


MACHINE GAS CUTTING 








gern: 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. of Chicago, 
Illinois, was receiving more and more customer 
demands for special plate shapes. It decided to 
equip itself in the best possible way to handle 
these requests faster —at less cost. 


A. H. Yoch and J. F. Franzen, 
Airco Technical Representatives, were 
called in, and recommended machine gas 
cutting with an Travograph, equipped 
with Airco’s famous “electronic eye” 
tracing device. Ryerson has since put 
eleven of these new machines to work 
in its various warehouses. 

After installation, Ryerson soon con- 
firmed that thi, equipment produced 
more intricate shapes on a production 
basis than any other type of cutting 
equipment—the “eye” following a 


AIR 


sketch with a high degree of accuracy. 
Further, expensive template making 
was eliminated entirely. 

Today, the variety of steel shapes 
flame cut by Ryerson is almost endless 
—for example, a few of the parts and 
pieces include: circles, rings, wrenches, 
flanges, weldment parts, crankshafts, 
clamps, housings, gams, machine parts, 
and die parts...highly profitable busi- 
ness for the “little iron store” that grew 
into one of the world’s largest steel 
warehousing firms. 


REDUCTION 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY + AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
Dealers and Offices in Principal Cities 
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BOSTON... | ee 


This transparent cabinet encloses an oxygenator, or 
artificial lung, as well as a heart pump. Its motor 
drive employs a BOSTON Gear REDUCTOR or speed 
reducer. Blood flow is regulated to synchronize with 
the patient’s needs just as the human heart provides 
it. With this heart-lung machine the surgeon may 
prime, by-pass, or drain a patient's heart. 


Hus is a BOSTON Gear REDUCTOR—identically the 
same as those that can be taken off the shelf at any one of the 
eighty stocks maintained by Authorized Boston Gear Distrib- 
utors for your convenience wherever you may be. 


This one shares the responsibility for human life vested in the 
assembly pictured —a mechanical heart employing Vanton 
Pump Corporation’s chemically inert squeegee-action pump and 
used at Hahnemann Hospital. 

No stronger evidence could be submitted as to the quality 
and dependability of BOSTON Gear standardized, stock power 
transmission equipment and parts. 


@ SPECIFY STANDARDIZED BOSTON Gear PARTS 


@ HAVE THEM DESIGNED INTO YOUR EQUIPMENT 
@ GET REPLACEMENTS FROM NEARBY STOCK 





Birmingham Truckers 
Challenge ICC Order 


Two Birmingham, Ala., trucking con- 
cerns have filed a 250-page petition 
asking that a recent Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruling involving the 
leasing of trucks be thrown out. The 
ruling affects methods of paying for 
such leases. 

The petition says that it has been 
the practice of truck lines all over the 
country to lease trucks, when needed, 
to augment their fleets. The ICC rul- 
ing, it claims, outlaws the percentage- 
of-revenue agreement which is most 
commonly used to figure compensation 
for the truck owner. 

Malone Freight Lines and Baggett 
Transportation Co., which filed the pe- 
tition, claim that the new order is 
“harsh, unworkable, drastic, and un- 
lawful.” Thev further contend that the 
tuling would run many truck carriers 
out of business. 

In making the rule on May 8, 1951, 
ICC said that “the practice of leasing 
often gives the right to persons with- 
out authority” to handle freight on 
trucks in interstate commerce. 

In their attack on the ruling, the 
Birmingham truckers have been joined 
by 18 other truck lines in other parts 
of the country. 


Shrouds for New Cars 


Shipping new automobiles as deck cargo is 
always a problem: Salt air corrodes engines 
and paint. Pacific Transport Lines of San 
Francisco has come up with portable ga- 
rages, made of heavy-gauge vinyl plastic. 
Each car is shrouded in plastic from 
bumper to bumper. Result: no complaints 
from the consignees about salt-air damage. 
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BARLEY CEREAL ,7 


THE PACKAGED FOOD INDUSTRY PROVES IT / 


| Ceres is familiar with the popular ready-to-eat cereals 
of the Kellogg Company, the Post Cereals Division of 
General Foods Corporation, the Ralston Purina Company. 
And few youthful parents need any introduction te Gerber 
baby foods. 

These are examples of many fine foods that flow to the 
tables of America from Outstate Michigan processing plants. 
Such plants are proof that industry thrives in Outstate 
Michigan. 

They also suggest that Michigan people have the imagi- 
nation and enterprise to develop new ideas and put them 
over. Battle Creek “sold” America on cereal breakfast food. 
Dan Gerber, cooking and straining vegetables for his own 
babies, decided to do it for babies everywhere. 

Turning out some 100 million dollars’ worth of breakfast 


food every year, the cereal plants of Battle Creek are an 
outstanding example of thriving industry. But you will find 
prosperous canning, freezing, food-processing and packag- 
ing plants in many other parts of Outstate Michigan also. 
Among them are the cherry canning plants of the Traverse 
City area, the world’s largest bean elevator in Saginaw, the 
sugar refineries of several cities. 

Michigan grows a big percentage of the farm products 
that food industries need, and is well-located with regard 
to other Mid-Western food-growing states. 

Yes, the food industry thrives in Outstate Michigan, along 
with scores of other industries of many kinds. Outstate 
Michigan is diversified, and diversity means stability. Isn't 
this the right location for that new plant you're interes*ed in? 

Write, wire or telephone for further information. 


Check Vhese Aduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 


% In the Great Market Center of America 


%& Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies Diversified Industries 4 No State Income Tax 


% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 


% Dependable Electric and Gas Service 


* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
% Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


N-21-BW 


Black area on map shows 
3 territory served by 
4 Consumers Power Company 
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"She could use some Aeroquip 
Self-Sealing Couplings.” 


@ All kidding aside, Aeroquip Self-Sealing 
Couplings ARE the quickest, surest device 
we know of for connecting and discon- 
necting pressurized flvid-carrying lines 
without loss of fluid or inclusion of air into 
the system. They are “Always First” 
where quality and performance count. 


=w\eroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
“BREAKAWAY" © HYDRAULISCOPE 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH. 








DUPLISTICKERS 
are wonderful 
time savers 


\ 


\ FASTER THAN 
\ ADDRESSING 
ENVELOPES 


Modern Method 
of Addressing Multiple 
Mailings, Catalogs, Samples, Etc. 


DUPLISTICKERS speec-up addressing, cut 
costs, increase efficiency. Typists address 4 or 
more copies in one operation. 33 labels on per- 
forated, gummed, letter size sheets. 25 sheets 
(825 labels) 60c pkg., at stationery stores. 
White and 5 colors. Also available in special 
type for fluid duplicators. 
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MANAGEMENT 


GROUP DISCUSSION is the keystone of each of the 13 class sessions based on... 


Republic 


Within the next few weeks, 30-mil 
lion children will be trooping back to 
the classroom—and so will be over 5,000 
Republic~Steel Corp. supervisory cm 
plovees. 

Republic is entering its second vear 
of teaching its first-line management 
men the economics of running (1) thei 
countrv and (2) their company. 

Backbone of the program is a basic 
economics course, worked out jginth 
by Republic and the Industrial Rela 
tions Center of the University of Chi 
cago. It was first tried out last vear on 
about half of Republic’s supervisory 
personnel. ‘Top management was so 
tickled with the results that it is offe1 
ing the same program to the rest of the 
SUPCTVISOTS. 
¢ Two Courses—About 2,500 will take 
the basic course of 15 lessons starting 
this month. Classes will be held, on 
company time, in Republic’s offices, 
coal and iron mines, and 26 plants. 

For another 3,000 who graduated 
from the basic course last year, Repub 
lic has added a second-vear course in 
economics, with stress on current prob 
lems. 

Both courses are voluntarv. But if 
last year’s experience is any test, about 
85% of Republic’s supervisory person 
nel will be attending the classes when 
they get fully under way in October. 
¢ New Idea—Only in recent years has 
top management of such big companies 
as Republic Steel become interested in 


own 


Steel Teaches 


training employees in the ground rules 
of economics. And few plans go as fat 
as Republic’s in measuring the results. 
But cconomics-training programs in 
industrv are spreading steadily: 

e U.S. Rubber Co. started a serics 
of lectures for emplovees at foreman 
level and above. 

e Inland Steel Co. and Borg- 
Warner Corp. produced a sound movie, 
“In Our Hands,” to put across the 
benefits of the American economic sys 
tem. It has been picked up by West 
inghouse Electric and scores of othet 
companies. 

e Fifteen companies in Latrobe, 
Pa., put up $10,000 for a seven-month 
series Of economics discussion groups 
open to the community. 

¢ Du Pont put together a three-ses 
sion economics course for employees 
that many companies have adopted. 

There have been others, less pub- 
licized. Generally, though, manage- 
ment’s efforts to sell anything but its 
products are still unsystematic. Jsu 
ally they fall flat. 
¢ The Need—Not so with Republic’s 
ever-growing program. Republic’s presi 
dent, Charles M. White (cover) can 
line up objective evidence to justify his 
enthusiasm over the plan. White has 
been sure for a long time that labor 
management problems would be a lot 
simpler if more people knew more about 
economics. But it wasn’t until the pres- 
ent program was put together by Re- 
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TEXTBOOKS specially written for the course. This booklet is one of 15 used as... 


{Economics to Supervisors 


public and the University of Chicago 
that he became convinced that a com 
pany can do much within its own plants. 

A couple of sparks touched off the 
plan. One was a forum on economic 
problems attended at Harding College 
by some Republic people. Those who 
went reported to White that the same 
idea could well be used in the company’s 
own ranks at the supervisory level. 

Another spark was incidents like the 

roasting that steelmen took when the 
price of semifinished steel was boosted 
$5 a ton a few years ago. It burned 
top management to see the public leap 
to the conclusion that this increase 
would cause prices of steel products to 
go skvhigh. 
e The Results—How docs Republic 
know its supervisors are absorbing any 
thing from the course? The answer 
comes from a pair of questionnaires, 
given to classes before and after the 
course. 

Chicago professors worked out a long 
questionnaire to measure how much the 
supervisors knew about economics and 
how wellfounded their opinions were. 
Members of the classes could answer 
freely—they didn’t sign the answer pa 
pers. ‘lhe course-planners were looking 
for bulk statistics. 

Before taking the course last vear, 
Republic supervisors ranked fourth in 
comparison of both knowledge and 
quality of opinions with four other 
groups: top and middle management, 
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school teachers, college students, and 
union leaders (union leaders scored at 
the bottom). 

After taking the course, the super- 

visors were tested again. They had 
moved up to first place. ‘Their average 
score had jumped from 57.5% to 87% 
in knowledge, from 70% to 89% in 
economic opinions. 
e Sample Questions—In the tests, ques- 
tions of fact and opinion are mixed 
together. Then the answers .are sorted 
out. A true-false question might, for 
example, offer a statement like this: 
“If a stock has a par value of $100 it 
should sell for approximately $100 on 
the market.” That’s question of fact, 
not opinion. And the supervisor who 
answered “true” scores zero on that 
question. 

He'd also get no credit—this time 
on the economic opinion side of the 
ledger—if he answered “‘true”’ to a state- 
ment that “increased wages can be 
paid out of profits.” As a_ blanket 
statement that’s not true, in the 
of Republic and the professors 

Other opinion questions go like this 
““Anvone who receives an annual sal- 
arv over $100,000 gets more than he 
is worth,” or “Wages should be in 
creased as fast as the productivity in- 
creases in a company.” It’s clear what 
the right answers are to those opinion 
questions—from management’s point of 
view. 

So the questionnaire measures not 
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Sash Replacement 
with PC Glass. Blocke- 


> increases production 
> reduces operating costs 


PC GLASS BLOCKS give more than twice the a 
value of ordinary single-glazed windows. They thus i 4 
to reduce heating and air-conditioning costs. They = 
dom require repairs or replacements. No periodic paint- 
lking are necessary. They admit 


. ring and cau 
ing, puttying de working areas, stop the 


abundant daylighting over wi nae 
infiltration of harmful dust and grit. And PC Glass 


Blocks do not utilize critical defense materials, so they 
are immediately available. For further information on 
PC Glass Blocks, fill in and return the convenient coupon. 


: { 
PC Glass Blocks ane immediately available . ..no construction delays! 











Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Dept. M-91, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Without obligation on our part, please 
send us a FREE copy of your booklet, 
“The Mark of a Modern Building—PC 
Glass Blocks.” 


THESE photographs of the Berkshire Spinning Asso- 
ciates, inc., Adams, Mass., show how old sash was 
replaced with PC Giass Blocks. Sash replacement 
programs can be completed at one time, or they may 
be spread over a required period, thus adapting them 
to budget demands. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


GLASS BLOCKS 
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Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 





“... they‘ll know what man- 
agement means when it 
talks about depreciation 
and indirect costs .. .” 
MANAGEMENT starts on p. 88 


only hard knowledge but also how well 
the course succeeds in leading supervis- 
ors to management’s point of view. 
When the students after taking the 
course hit an 89% score on economic 
opinions, top management was pretty 
sure the project was worth the efforc. 

No one expects those who take the 
course to agree with management in 
everything. But if nothing else they'll 
know what management means when 
it talks *hout “depreciation” or “in- 
direct costs.” 
¢ Fifteen Subjects—Fifteen subjects are 
covered during the sessions of 90 min- 
utes cach. The subjects include prices, 
wages, profits, money, banking, infla- 
tion, managing one’s own income. To 
get down to cases, Republic’s own bal 
ance shect and income statement are 
used to show how business functions. 

The course starts with general eco- 
nomics. But bv the middle of the term 
it centers wholly on Republic Steel. 
Specific examples on wages, prices, costs 
come out of company files.. 

Each class, limited to about 25 stu- 
dents, is led bv a Republic emplovee 
selected by management. Manvr types 
of audio-visual aids are used, but the 
class leader depends mainly on group 
discussion. 
¢ Leadership Training—Leaders get a 
week's training in economics and edu- 
cation techniques at the Universitv’s 
Industrial Relations Center in Chicago. 
Republic pays the bill. Last vear 22 
leaders were used; this vear there'll be 
34. Most of them handle their regular 
jobs between classes. 

Before cach new lesson begins, the 
leaders are warmed up in a refresher re 
view by a Chicago professor assigned to 
the project. After that, they make a 
dry run for plant management men, 
who may have last-minute suggestions. 

After each class, the student gets an 
illustrated booklet especially written for 
the course by the universitv, with Re 
public's help. The booklet covers 
the material in each of the 15 subject 
areas and lists questions based on the 
text. At the end of the 15 sessions, 
each plant puts on a graduation cere- 
mony at which certificates are awarded 
in the name of Republic Steel and the 
University of Chicago. 
¢ For Others to Adopt—The course was 
tailored to Republic’s specific needs, but 
the material (copyrighted bv the Uni- 
versity of Chicago) is now being gen- 
eralized so companies can use ++. 

Republic has already let some outside 
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Want to 
“lower the boom” 


on a thirsty bomber? 


JACK* HEINTZ does it! 


The trick in refueling planes in flight lies in a most unusual boom 
through which gasoline can be pumped from one airplane to another. 
And what makes this boom unusual are hydraulic “‘muscles”’ that lower 
it into the slipstream and extend it toward a thirsty plane. 

Hydraulic actuators do this job. They are extremely powerful, yet 
delicately responsive. And because they are powered by oil, they “give” 
under sudden thrusts and jolts, preventing damage to the boom when it 
hits the coupling and when the planes’ positions vary in flight. 

Boeing, who conceived this in-flight refueling system, came to us to 
power it, knowing Jack & Heintz is expert in both hydraulic and elec- 
trical Rotomotive equipment. Working closely with their engineers, we 
developed not only the hydraulic actuators but high-output, explosion- 
resistant electric motors, one with an integral gasoline pump, another 
to drive the hydraulic pumps. These J&H devices are the basic power 
sources for the system. 

J&H ACTUATORS are used The development, testing and production of this powerful, compact, 
on a wide range of aircraft light equipment is typical of how Jack & Heintz does it. An interesting, 
rr mame cane new book pictures the way this facility can help both your defense 
motors (either electric or >roduction and your plans for the future. Write for “Jack & Heintz 


hydraulic) providing high * Does It’. Address Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
starting torque and rapid 
acceleration in either direc- 
tion and under heavy load. 
Reliable performance has 
been built into each unit. 


Jack & Hentz 


@ 
tomo 
EQUIPMENT ae oA 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices \ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it 





people take the course. One group was 


You may think we’re in the clouds ..,. but One g 
made up of union officials. ‘The group 
DIMENSIONAL ACCURACY CAN benefit your product. upped its score in knowledge from 
eee Oe ANG ‘ 56.5% to 77% and in opinion from 


* ee. | | 63% to 75%. The union men gave the 
i | | course their support. 


j 

¢ White’s Trio—When the whole pack- 
age is ready for use by other companies, 
White will have rounded out his three- 
part drive to broadcast the business- 
man’s economic views as widely as pos- 
sible. ‘The other two parts: A speakers’ 
bureau of trained Republic officials and 
a hard-hitting advertising campaign. 

¢ Success Story—White himself has 
reason to swear by the American eco- 
nomic system. He is a college man, a 
graduate of the University of Maryland 
with a degree in mechanical engincer- 
ing. During college vacations he 
helped support himself as a telephone 
lineman, leather tanner, and railroad 
construction worker. 

His first job was with American 
Bridge Co. in 1913 as a machinist’s 
helper. Before long he was a_ plant 
superintendent. In 1927 he became 
assistant general superintendent of the 
Aliquippa Works of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. He went to Republic three 
years later as assistant vice-president in 
charge of operations, became vice-presi- 


READ THESE down-to-earth FACTS! wet abrig de president at the end 


White believes that such a rise 


BEER BOTTLES had a way of shattering during the capping operation. through the ranks is possible only as 
Now a Federal Dimension-Control Gage shows up any thin spots when long as the OR S. economic svstem stavs 


= — = ee —_ = a beer, bottling time, and con- prettv much as it is. So he devised the 
i u , y , > 4 ~ H 
s e y ewery p three-way drive to spread this gospel. 


TIN CANS holding insecticide under pressure were leaking. By inspecting 
vital dimensions with a Federal Indicating Gage, the strength and tight- 
ness of the cans have been greatly improved, resulting in big savings to 
the manufacturer and wider acceptance for the product. 


RUBBER TILE is another “non-precise” product now 
being controlled with Federal Gages. By gaging 
the rubber while it is calendered, the manufacturer 
obtains a product of uniform thickness, thus avoid- 
ing costly reprocessing of reject goods. The Federal 
Continuous-Measuring Gage also prevents wastage 
of rubber due to over-thick tiles. 


These examples are typical of many manufacturers 
who have discovered it pays to give careful con- 
sideration to dimensional control. If you have ever 
said to yourself “Our requirements aren't accurate 
enough to need precision methods” — WATCH 
OUT! You may be paying a higher price than you 
think for scrap, rework, spoilage, breakage, wasted 
materials, etc. 
Federal gage-engineers will be glad to show you ae ee : 
how Federal Dimension-Control Gages can help q * oa re 
you. Write for recommendations. FEDERAL . i 
Reon ttl any aig 129 Eddy Street, . cre = 
Providence 1, R e Island. h ’ e 

She’s the First. . . 


Mrs. Katherine G. Parsons of the Pennsyl- 
vania Mfrs. Assn. is an industry member of 
the Wage Stabilization Board’s regional 
Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively agp ™ we ge — — we ian 

to designing and A inn of oenee of oO 9 te +7 ar er in this ee 
Ks ——— or Wor var Il. e was named to Re- 

DIMENSI , ‘ , 

SIONAL INDICATING GAGES. gion III along with three other industry 


representatives. 
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HESE toy pistols are molded 

from clear polystyrene. Yet, 
after a session ina DPi high vacuum 
coating chamber, a .000005”- thick 
film of aluminum makes them 
look more dramatically metallic 
to six-year-old eyes than the real 
thing. 

Real hardware is also being manu- 
factured from various plastics in this 
way—items like doorknobs, where 
appearance counts heavily. High 
vacuum coating makes possible fin- 
ishes never before seen on the hard- 


ware market. It also keeps produc- 
tion lines moving for manufacturers 
of decorative hardware, by removing 
them from priority competition for 
scarce metals. 

You'll also be hearing a lot soon 
about vacuum-depositing the most 
brilliant of metallic films on a spe- 
cially lacquered base of inexpensive, 
abundant secondary metal—then 
protecting this finish with a highly 
durable transparent overcoat. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
these new methods, even though 


“Hardware” for half-pint he-men 


by High Vacuum 


they result from research originally 
undertaken by DPi years ago for 
scientific applications. DPi has lived 
with them from their faint begin- 
nings, and the experience of our 
engineers, both in vacuum technique 
and lacquering operations, is at your 
disposal to lead you into profit. 
able production. Just write to 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Vacuum Equipment Department, 
739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, 
New York (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company). 


If you'd like to talk it over 
with DPi engineers, just drop 
in at Space D-236 at the 
National Metal Exposi- 
tion, Michigan State Fair 
Grounds, Detroit, Oc- 
tober 15 through 19. 


104008 


2 





high vacuum research and engineering 


Also... vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides ... more than 3400 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 





MERCURY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH 


The Mercury Automatic Clutch is a Revolutionary 
Application of a Basic Mechanical Principle 


THE CASE OF THE BALKY MOWER 
( 


@ It was not the fault of the power mower. 
Its new owner just overrated its ability to 
chop down heavy grass and brush. Result, 
the gasoline engine stalled every time they 
hit a tough spot. It could all have been 
avoided if the mower manufacturer had fit- 
ted the engine with a Mercury Automatic 
Clutch. 


@ Under a sudden overload a Mercury 
Automatic Clutch slips instantly, giving the 
operator a chance to cut the throttle or free 
the mower without damage to the engine or 
transmission parts. It permits idling at all 
times. Manufacturers of mowers and other 
gasoline engine powered equipment who 
have standardized on Mercury Automatic 


OTHER AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS 


Cleveland Tapping Machines Portable Automobile Lifts 
Specialty Grinding Wheels Automobile Jacks 
Automobile Water Pumps Automobile Pulleys 


ee 


Clutches know that they mean trouble-free 
performance, satisfied customers, and en- 
thusiastic dealers. 


@ On electric motors, too, the Mercury 
Automatic Clutch finds an important job to 
do. It saves starting current .. . it allows the 
motor to reach full speed before the load is 
engaged . . . it protects the motor and the 
wiring from overload mishaps. Write for 
Mercury Catalog BW-25. 


MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION 


AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


CANTON 6, OHIO 





| 0Z.=half inch 


This Mailing Scale has a big background 

chart, and large easy-to-see markings . . . full half- 
inch apart, with a hairline edge on the lever that 
leaves no doubt as to the exact postage needed... 
prevents costly overpayment, and the embarrassment 
of underpayment and “‘Postage due” .. . The auto- 
matic pendulum mechanism is accurate, yet acts fast 

.. makes mailing easier, saves time in any office... 


See this model S-120... 


also Parcel Post models... 


Call the nearest PB office, or write for 


illustrated free booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1497 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
ee. Offices in 93 cities 


ee ead 





Office Time-Study 


Management needs yard- 
stick for office work as well as 
for the production line. It's 
available now. 


Studies generally prove that business 
today is spending more of its operating 
dollars on office costs than ever before. 

Just how much more is shown jn a 
survey by Seymour Melman of Colum- 
bia University, who made a long-range 
check of American manufactuters. He 
savs the ratio of administrative per- 
sonnel to production workers jumped 
from 9.9% in 1899 to 18.2% in 1937 
and up to 22.2% in 1947. 

e Why?—There are many reasons for 
this: 

e As business expands, it needs 
more management controls to keep 
tabs on it. 

¢ Modern management demands 
more records, more reports to look at. 

¢ Management has added a raft of 
new functions, such as public relations, 
cost accounting, economic planning. 

¢ Paper work required by the gov- 
crnment alone adds to staff load. 

So it’s easv to see why companics 
are hunting for ways to cut down the 
weight of administrative costs. One 
thing they all find is this: Management 
just isn’t sure how efficient its admin- 
istrative operation is. U» to now, past 
performance has been about the only 
vardstick—and it’s a yardstick no com- 
pany would use for a factory operation. 
¢ Clerical Cost Control—Paul B. Mulli- 
gan & Co., management consultant 
firm, thinks it has the answer to the 
problem. It will install a clerical cost 
control system that really works, ac- 
cording to clients. 

Continental Can Co. is one of about 
25 companies that have begun using 
the system. Canco is installing it in 
the New York sales office. It will also 
be put to work in three manufacturing 
plants. 
¢ Fair Day’s Work—Fssentially, the 
system uses industrial engineering time- 
study methods in establishing a “fair 
day’s work.” This is common practice 
on production lines; Mulligan & Co. 
simply applies the same methods to 
clerical work. The svstem has worked 
for such companies as Air Reduction 
Co., Armco Steel Corp., National Bis- 
cuit Co., General Foods Corp., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., and others. 

Kev to Mulligan’s svstem is a work 
measurement manual. It gives standard 
time data for elements of just about 
every office operation there is: Typing, 
sorting papers, filing, operating vari- 
ous makes of office equipment. 

Working with Mulligan’s enginccrs, 
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and the 


problem of 


METAL SUPPLY 





for your product 


The problem of metal supply is in reality a dual the costs and hazards of transportation. Here is a 


problem. First is the question of raw material supply potential of interest to every metal user. 
and second, the supply of fabricated forms. To each : 
: : ey : : At the other end of the supply problem is the 
of these, magnesium offers an interesting answer. ; 
. question of fabricated forms. Currently, Dow is con- 


As the increased demands of industry call for more structing an 84” hot and cold sheet and strip mill, 


and more metal from Mother Earth, ore reserves the first in this country for magnesium. When com- 


become ever more important. Magnesium metal, now 
extracted from the sea, is the one metal with literally 
an inexhaustible supply. Consider this fact: 


Tf magnesium were extracted from the sea at the rate of 100 
million tons per year the current rate of iron and steel 
production for 1,000,000 years, we would have reduced 


the supply in those seas only from 0.13% to 0 12%! 


And those seas are at our very shores, eliminating 


pleted, this mill at Madison, Illinois, will increase 
Dow’s capacity for sheet, plate and strip by many 
times . . . with provision for even further expansion. 
This new Dow mill will also have facilities for 


extrusion, increasing present capacity appreciably. 


Metal supply? Keep your eye on magnesium .. . the 
world’s lightest structural metal .. . offering you the 


potential of infinite supply. 


PEED For Your Product . . . Tomorrow! 


Magnesium’s perfect combination of light weight and high strength makes it 
invaluable to our defense effort. “Drafted” today, it still deserves every 
consideration in planning for your tomorrow’s product. Wherever a product 
is made to be moved or lifted, magnesium is a must. 75% lighter than iron, 


30% lighter than aluminum, magnesium is the world’s lightest structural metal. 
g ' g g 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Magnesium Department ¢ Midland, Michigan 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle « Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 











Meet Your 


No. FREIGHT 


Your Santa Fe Freight Representative 
knows the answers to your problems 


Your Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentative is a professional 
“answer man,” with ready 
access to the collective infor- 
mation, knowledge and 
“know-how” of Santa Fe’s 
entire organization of trans- 
portation specialists. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


He is either in your town, 
or has your town assigned to 
him. Either way, he is no fur- 
ther away than your telephone. 

Call on him freely for expert 
advice on your shipping prob- 
lems. Find out why éft pays to 
ship Santa Fe all the way. 


Ahk 


Santa Fe 





a company breaks down a department’ 
repetitive clerical operation 
ments corresponding to thase 
manual. Then these elements ere addex 
up, using the time data listed in the 
manual. That way vou get a standarc 
over-all time for each operation. T'o 
work that can’t be measured bv th 
book, standards are set by a scerics o 
stopwatch tests. 

¢ How It Works—An example might 
be tvping a business letter. “Phe man- 
ual would give the time for sandwiching 
stationerv around a sheet of carbon 
paper, for inserting it and straighten- 
ing it in the typewriter, for tvping the 
date and salutation, for cach line of the 
main body of the letter, for removing 
the paper from the typewriter. Add 
the time for these elements and vou 
know how long the operation should 
take. 

Standard times aren’t enough, of 

course, since each company has pe- 
culiarities. So industrial engineers first 
set up the system, then train super- 
visors to analyze their own deovart- 
ment’s work. Mulligan keeps his stand- 
ards updated by working closely with 
office machinery people. 
e Exhibit A—Air Reduction is one 
company that is sold on the system. 
In one department alone, direct labor 
saying under the new system amounted 
to more than $30,000 a month. 

In that department, analysis showed 
the efficiency to be far below the stand- 
ards set by the manual. The depart- 
ment was taking 597 hours to process 
its +,696 units of paper work. Accord- 
ing to the manual, it should have taken 
only 256 hours. 

Supervisors and workers alike were 
skeptical of the standards given in the 
manual, But their own tests finally con- 
vinced them that the standards were 
fair. In the next 10 months the de- 
partment payroll was cut from 31 em- 
plovees to 18 emplovees. Some of the 
labor saving came from a rearrangement 
of the work flow, some from equalizing 
the load on personnel. A lot came 
merely from the fact that workers and 
supervisors had a goal to shoot at 
(though, actually, Air Reduction  ex- 
pects only about 87% of the standard 
efficiency fixed by the manual). 
¢ Painless Pruning—l’o gain employee 
acceptance, workers were assured that 
the svstem wouldn’t cost them their 
jobs. Personnel trimming at Air Reduc- 
tion was accomplished by transfers or 
by not replacing those who left in the 
normal course of turnover. Some excess 
personnel was kept on the job with 
recognition given for extra volumes of 
work. 

Besides direct saving in labor cost, 
Air Reduction gained a chance to sct 
up a clerical performance rating. The 
next move may be a dollars-and-cents in- 
centive system for clerical help. 
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Theodore B. Hale, Vice President of 
International Harvester Company, describes 


**Our own company and its corporate 
ancestors have been doing business with 
the farmer for almost 120 years,” Mr. 
Hale says, “so we must have learned 
something about farmers as customers. 
Our 120 years covers the marketing of 
very diverse products, beginning with 
Cyrus Hall McCormick's original reaper, 
continuing through the development of a 
full line of implements and the farm 
tractor, the rise of the motor truck, and 
right on to today when we are selling 
farmers electric refrigerators and home 
freezers. We have lived with the farmer 
through booms and depressions, through 
droughts and floods, in peace and in war.’* 





AS A PERSON ee. ee On Oe Oo 


. . . . 4 1 
T The farmer is an individualist. He farms mostly because that is T The farmer is .a' good buyer. He buys capital equipment fqr his 
i 


a 


the way he wants to live—to have his feet on his own land, to say 


what he a il to;\do what he pleases CC his 





what his investment is, knows what new replacements and invest 


ments he can afford. And he believes A full production 


International Harvester has been selling the farmer through 


America’s oldest farm magazine throughout its Curtis history . . 





farm and comforts and luxuried ifor himself and \his family. He 


looks more |to the future than to the present in deciding whether 








} He is a strong believer in ‘ree enterprige he can or should buy. As an al group, farmers are the 
} ' ‘ \ largest single group of customers in the country 
7 2 The farmer is a risk-taker. He realizes that is a part of the pric The farmer has to be sold. Before he buys, he has to be sold 
i of his freedom. He deals every year with vital circumstances v ch ideas that will save money, add to his mfort or convenience 
H are outside his control—such as weather and insects. He bets his Your product has to compete not only with al! similar products but 
| experience and judgment against markets and elements also with all the other kinds of us he might make of his money 
, : 
} The farmer is a loyal customer. Give him a good product. Give 
hy 3 The farmer is a businessman. He has a program—just as_ the him good service. Give him fair treatment. And you'll have a cus 

, industrialist has—uses a relatively large amount of capital, knows tomer who will stay with you in good times and. bad, and even 


from generation to generation. Tt 


s The Farmer 


1at’s the biggest reason “America’s 


Best Customer 


Country Gentleman 











» 


& 


better spot for that 
new plant '? 





“a 
a 


. 


Let us supply complete, specific facts about the 
CINCINNATI Area in relation to your specific needs... 
in a concise, confidential report 





Y! yu undoubtedly know a good many 
of the facts about this area. That 
40° of the nation’s population lives 
within low-cost, overnight reach. . . in 
a 400-mile circle. You probably also 
know how close this area is to raw ma- 
terials particularly heavy basics 
like coal and steel. You may be familiar 
with Cincinnati’s transportation facili- 
ties ... eight major trunk rail lines, 
over a hundred interstate truck lines 

. and the Ohio River, which floats 
heavyweight cargoes at light-freight 
costs throughout the entire Central 


For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
The Cincinnati 


Ohio. 


Development Department, 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, 


United States. And the people? Cin- 
cinnatians are noted for solid, respon- 
sible, Made-In-America character. 


But_your expansion plans, of course, 
demand specific facts to meet specific 
requirements. And that’s where we 
can and want to help. We'll gladly 
make a thorough, individual, and 
thoroughly confidential study—with 
your problems in mind—to help you 
decide if Ci incinnati is that “‘still better 
spot” you’re looking for. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Indus 
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trial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 





Coupon “E” Bonds 


Two companies have 
figured out a way to get em- 
ployees to buy E Bonds and 
likeit: They offerastockbonus. 


Companies having trouble selling 
their employees on U.S. savings bonds 
payroll plans might take a cue from 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Both use their own 
stock as bait. 

Standard and GE 
works three ways: 

¢ It persuades employees to save 
money, which most companies figure 
is good management-employec _ rela- 
tions. 

e It gives employees a share in the 
company through stock ownership—an 
idea that’s gaining ground among man- 
agement people. 

¢ It helps fight inflation. 

Although Treasury officials say that 
Korea gave payroll savings plans a big 
boost, special inducements have been 
needed to keep employees interested be- 
cause of mounting inflation. 

e Standard’s Formula—Here’s Stand- 
ard’s plan: An employee is given a share 
of company stock each time he buys 
U.S. savings bonds equal to a ‘stock 
bonus unit.” The company sets the 
unit at one-and-a-half times the book 
value of its common stock, refigured at 
the beginning of each year’s plan. In 
1950-51 the bonus unit amounted to 
S106. 

Spelled out, it works like this: John 
Jones makes $3,600 a year. Under 
Standard’s plan, he can let the com- 
pany deduct +% of his salary (more 
than that doesn’t count) to buy E 
bonds. At the end of the 1950-51 plan, 
he could have had seven $18.75 bonds, 
plus $12.75 on an eighth one. That adds 
up to $144—or $38 more than the $106 
bonus unit. So he gets all his bonds, 
plus a share of Standard stock—worth 
about $70 on today’s market. In addi- 
tion, the $38 over the “bonus unit’’ is 
applied to the 1951-52 plan. In 1951- 
52, he'll have to build that $38 bond 
credit to $144—that’s this year’s “stock 
bonus” unit—before he gets a share of 
stock. 
¢ GE Is Tougher—GE’s plan, in effect 
since the end of World War II, is 
lot stiffer. An employee can get credit 
for $525 a year in payroll-deducted 
bonds, but he must deposit the bonds 
with the company for five years. After 
that, he gets the bonds plus a 15% 
bonus in GE. stock and their accumu- 
lated dividends. 

He can withdraw the bonds anytime. 
But if he does before five years are up, 
he loses his bonus rights. 


think the plan 
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TIMBER-R-R-R-R! 


(Down come office costs with 
Royal Electric Typewriters) 


Increase letter output... 
Turn out more invoices... 
Step up stencil production... 


- Release typing personnel for other 
work! 


These are the cost-cutting things that 
can happen when you use Royal Electric 
Typewriters in your office. 

The Royal Electric Typewriter is the 
long-preferred Royal Standard with power 
added. 

Like the Royal Standard Typewriter, 
it is made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of typewriters. Royal makes the 
finest, most rugged, most dependable 
writing machines ever built. They stay on 
the job longer . . . less time out for repairs. 

Besides, Royal Electric Typewriters 
virtually banish fatigue and tension. Office 
morale rises almost in direct proportion. 

A 


— —emaes—= — — 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Dept. 112 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a free copy of the bro- 
chure, “Picture of Progress,” describ- 
STANDARD ELECTRIC ing the new Royal Electric. 


NAME 





Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters COMPANY 








Making the most of.. 


“AM LIFT: 
DENS: Fees 


new product igi 
Price lists, added to ¢ e meee 
pPing, may cause congestion FH me 
at’s why American Bus; Nes 


“The World’ 


as the surest w 
Way of idi i 
oe rest Of avoidin 
Emer adlines, Irritated — 
“ Y Service works fa t ee 
meee Ster and mo 
1. Foro 
" Utbound shi 
‘ shi : 
pen Blue Mien ane 
aster delivery anywhere. 
2. For inbound 
mery’s exclusive new “Air Pro 
cure 
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to your local Emery eqn 8 with a 


re dependably 


d Expedited Sery; 
hare St any hour of the day or mine 
Shipments: - 


ment Service” 
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simple ‘phone call 


meee distributions: 
e Delivery Service makes thoy 


Iti iver; 
simultaneous! iple deliveries throughout the Nati 
ion 


Y atan fe. Ps 
These three t Y Spectfied time 


Nationw 
under your pers 
along any route 
365 days a year. 
type system. The 
Of the way... k 

Progress , , , 


General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New 
Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, C Cin 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansc City, Le 
Milwcukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester 
St. Louis, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D.C. : 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





READERS REPORT 


Gripes and Productivity 


Sirs: 

Last February, BUSINESS WEEK fe- 
ported a research study on factors af- 
fecting the productivity of clerical 
workers in an office situation {[BW— 
Feb.10°51,p68|. This study, conducted 
by the Institute for Social Research of 
the University of Michigan, has been 
published under the title Productivity, 
Supervision and Morale in an Office Sit- 
uation, Part I. Since the BUSINESS 
WEEK story appeared, the study has been 
widely misquoted and conclusions seri- 
ously in error have been drawn. 

BUSINESS WEEK'S reporting was on the 
whole accurate (although the headline 
“Best Workers Gripe the Most’ may 
have been misleading). From a scien- 
tific standpoint, it may have been over- 
simplified, too. 

But the real trouble arose from news- 
paper interpretations. Some of their 
quotations attributed to the report were 
sheer fiction. For example, one news- 
paper account attributed to the report 
such ridiculous statements as: “While 
this type will often spend a lunch hour 
denouncing his job, the driving urge 
to succeed will send this same subject 
back to work fired with more productive 
energy.” Quite the contrary! The te- 
search evidence shows that most pro- 
ductive workers are highly motivated 
to do their job and to do it well. This 
at times leads them to be critical of 
some company or denartmental policies 
or situations which appear to them to 
be preventing efficient operations. 

A main key to productivity seems to 
be the kind of supervision workers get. 
This study, which was conducted at the 
Prudential Insurance Co., compares 
work groups that differ in productivity 
although they are performing the same 
tasks under the same working condi- 
tions. 

One thing seems certain: The boss 
who gets the best results is the one 
who supervises in the wav that best 
meets the needs of his emplovees. In 
the Prudential study, which resembles 
many other large-scale clerical opera- 
tions, the highest productivity comes 
from groups whose sunervisors: 

¢ Set up general work assignments 
and then let employees work out the 
details. 

¢ Spend most of their time in 
supervision instead of working along 
as another member of the group. 

e Have plenty of leeway from 
higher up to run their own groups 
their own wav. 

¢ Devote more attention to build- 
ing an effective, human organization 
with concern for the people involved, 
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Communications... and The National City Bank of New York 


Modern communications have probably done as much 


as any one force to mold today’s world. Certainly, if 


we didn’t have our present power to exchange ideas 


almost instantly across hundreds and thousands of 


miles, our ways of living and doing business would 
be very different. 

Yet it’s hardly a century since Samuel F. B. Morse 
began speedy communication in 1844 by linking Balti- 
more and Washington with the electric telegraph. The 
telephone has had its greatest growth in the last fifty 
years, radio in the last thirty, and television in the 
last five. More marvels can be expected from all three. 

Meanwhile, their vital duties keep communications 
busy. Last year, the country used more than 4 billion 
dollars’ worth of telephone, telegraph, cable, radio and 
television, service. 

The National City Bank of New York through one 
of its presidents, Moses Taylor, aided in pioneering 


one phase of modern communications. Mr. Taylor was 
treasurer of the company that finally laid the Atlantic 
Cable in 1866. 

Today, communications companies, like many others 
with far-flung interests, find National City’s world- 
wide organization invaluable in their day-to-day finan- 
cial operations and as a source of funds. The Bank’s 
complete services, at home and abroad, are promptly 
available through Head Office at 55 Wall Street, 
67 Branches in Greater New York, and correspondent 
banks in every state. Overseas, the Bank maintains 
54 fully staffed branches and has correspondent banks 
in every commercially important city. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








They delivered the goods—the hard way! 


— cracked the whip. Amer- 
ica responded with a breed of 
men who built an empire with their 


bare hands. Freight must move! 
And move it did. If the job was too 
tough for horses, use mules. If six 
mules couldn’t move the load, use 


a dozen-——use twenty! 


Finally, of course, the job was too 
big for bone and muscle alone. The 
get-it-done spirit demanded faster, 
surer, better transportation, and the 
moter truck supplied the need ex- 
actly. Almost. overnight, truck lines 
fanned out across the country. One 


reason overshadows every other— 
the truck’s ability to go everywhere: 
to every isolated plant, to the heart 
of every city. 

Much of the best engineering in 
today’s big trucks is the work of 
Timken-Detroit. This Company’s 


44 
A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


» Accepted Standard ' 


engineers were on the job when the 
first trucks were put together. The 
finest of axles and brakes in medium- 
and heavy-duty trucks today are 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes. 

Year in, year out, Timken-Detroit 
continues its program of research, 
development and_ testing-—helping 
to provide America with better and 
still better transport equipment for 
the years to come. 











and devote less attention to putting 
direct pressure on employees for pro- 
duction. 

At Prudential, the most important 
employee attitude from the standpoint 
of productivity seems to be a feeling 
among high producers that their work 
groups are better than other work 
groups. Fligh producers have what the 
researchers like to call “high pride in 
work group.” This finding is also show- 
ing up in other studies. 

In one of the two departments 
studied at Prudential, both high pro- 
ducers and their supervisors are some- 
what more critical of the rating svstem, 
complaint system, and the placement 
policy. 

Vhough this finding, grossly exagger- 
ated and distorted, seemed to cause the 
most excitement in the news stories, it 
is one of the least important. It has not 
been found in other studies and it did 
not exist in the second department at 
Prudential. It certainly doesn’t indicate 
that good producers are unhappy or 
dissatisfied with their jobs. 

The Institute sounds some final notes 
of caution. The Prudential study is the 
first in a program of basic research. It 
was designed as an initial, exploratory 
study in a research program that seeks 
to discover basic principles, not specific, 
hard and fast rules. 

Rensis Likert 
DIRECTOR, 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


More About the Prophet 


Sirs: 

In behalf of 20 “lost”? Republican 
congressmen, may I call your attention 
to a typographical error in your article 
that discussed, among other things, the 
accuracy of my congressional predictions 
in 1950 {BW—Aug.18'51,p64}. 

You correctly report that my sta 
tistical analyses hinted at a probable 
Republican gain of 25 to 30 seats. They 
actually gained 27, and since the mid- 
point of my forecast is 27.5, I’ve been 
looking for that half congressman ever 
since. 

But you report that the Republicans 
won only seven seats, instead of 
Will you please tell your readers that 
my forecast was really quite accurate, 
and that vou, too, have initiated a 
search among your machinery for the 
20 congressmen you lost typographic- 
ally? 

I should also like to put in a word 
in behalf of the Prophet Daniel. I want 
to make sure that your readers don’t 
get the impression that I think it is 
possible to apply a formula or a Hooper 
rating to the whole range of predictors, 
from Daniel and other Biblical prophets 
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Loon Lake bridge in 
Douglas county, Oregon 


z. * . = . 
o 
modern bridge shows today’s 
— 
construction advantages of wood 
For speed of construction and economy, it’s hard to match 
modern timber engineering techniques used recently to 
build the rugged Loon Lake bridge shown above. Wood, 
glue-laminated for strength and pressure-treated for dura- 
bility, was used with ingenious timber connectors to 
make the arches, struts, beams and deck. With wood’s 
natural resistance to rust, corrosion, crumbling and spall- 
ing, Loon Lake now has a long-lasting, sturdy bridge able 
to withstand the daily pounding of heavy, fast traffic. 


in wood, your best buy is 
WOLMANIZED* pressure-treated LUMBER 


Why? Because, in addition to wood’s 
natural advantages, Wolmanized Lumber 
gives you positive protection against rot 
and termites. It's also paintable, clean, 
odorless, non-leaching, and non-corro- 
sive to metal. 

You also get fabrication flexibility! At 
Loon Lake, for example, some Wolmanized 
Lumber parts were pressure-treated 
before lamination; some after/amination. 

Millions of feet of Wolmanized Lumber 
are currently in use in all phases of 
American industry. Write for free booklet 
“Service Records,’’ which gives factual 
information about these applications. 


How WOLMANIZED 
Lumber was used on 
Loon Lake bridge: 

100 foot arches; Struts 
and braces; Timber- 
concrete composite deck 


American Lumber & Treating Co. 


Genpral Offices: 1651 McCormick Bldg. 


* Chicago 4, Illinois 


Offices: Little Rock, Ark. * Portland, Ore. * Boston * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Baltimore 
Jacksonville, Fla. * New York 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Stops Rot and 
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CUT REJECTS, BOOST PRODUCTION 





WITH ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATION 





G-E Power Pack for In- 
dustrial Precipitators. 
PRECIPITATORS USE 


G-E POWER SUPPLIES 


Sere 


Dust... soot...smoke... pollen... 
bacteria—they’re expensive nuisances 
in many processing and manufactur- 
ing operations, like the testing of 
streptomycin shown here. They often 
increase rejects— wasting critical 
materials and slowing production. 


Electrostatic precipitation effectively 
removes these nuisances from the air 
in applications as varied as electronic- 
parts manufacture, optical and pre- 
cision-instrument manufacture, textile 
processing, paint spraying, pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing, food and 
meat processing, and brewing. Find 
out what electrostatic precipitation 


down to us mere statistical manipulators 
in government and _ business. 
Louis H. BEAN 
ECONOMIST, 
OFFICE OF THE 
AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SECRETARY, DEPT. OF 


Sirs: 

The most recent and widely pub- 
licized prediction by the _ illustrious 
Louis H. Bean was the flat statement 
in 1950 that Taft would be defeated in 
Ohio. This prediction appeared in Look 
magazine and was heard over prac- 
tically every radio station in America 
and was published in most newspapers 
as a sensational prediction. 

No man could have been more wrong. 
Bob Taft was reelected by a record- 
breaking majority of 430,000 votes. In 


General Electric produces a 


that respect, at least, Mr. Bean must 
have been off his. 

How could a man who has a reputa- 
tion of being able to predict coming 
events with any degree of reliability be 
so wrong as to say that Taft was going 


might do for your operations. 
supply equipment and occes- 
sories for electrostatic pre- 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS THE STORY 

Learn what electrostatic precipitation 
is and how it works. Ask your G-E 
representative for Bulletin GEA-5212, 


maximum reliability, be sure 
to specify G-E components 
and power units for your 
industrial, commercial, or 
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Portable “Parmanco” hi- 
speed horizontal drilling 
machines, made by the 
Paris Manufacturing Co., 
of Paris, lilinois, ore 
powered with the Ford 
“120” Four Cylinder Power Unit 
ond use Ford axles and transmis- 
sions. Drills at better than two feet 
per minute with drilling 
range of 


80 feet. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


1 am interested in Industrial Power for 


(state your application) 
Send me new 1951 literature on Ford Industrial Power 
Firm Name_ 
Attention of __ a 
Street__ 
City cigscaaneies 


SE 
(Please print) 


ee ee ee ee eh ee ee ee ee 
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158050 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 


ee 


or write Sect. 667-14, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


@ In quarry and construction operations, min- 
utes saved mean dollars. Like the driller pictured 
here, Ford industrial Power gives daily on-thee 
job evidence of time-saving, profitable per- 
formance. 

Ford Industrial Engines and Power Units 
are available in five models from 4-cylinder, 
120-cu. in. displacement to V-8, 337-cu. in. 
displacement. Important uses of Ford Industrial 
Power, especially in defense work, include: 

WELDERS ... WINCHES... PUMPS... 


COMPRESSORS .. . LIFT TRUCKS ... 
GENERATOR SETS AND MANY OTHERS 


Sorad 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


ND POWER UNITS 


niet picneemnatnemananpenenenemetenatsimetil 


YOUR JOB IS WELiL-POWERED 
WHEN IT’S FORD - POWERED 








to be defeated, when as a matter of fact, 
Taft got more votes than any other 
senator in the history of Ohio? 

L. Ricuarp GuyLay 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Morality in Advertising 
Sirs: 

The interview with psychologist 
Emest Dichter [BW—Jun.23’51,p68} 
expresses very well the social responsi- 
bility of the advertiser toward the pub- 
lic. The point cannot be overstressed. 
Advertising that is carried out without 
responsibility and a moral foundation is 
apt to result in failure. 

Advertising that points to faith in 
life and peace of mind as a foundation 
for its arguments is an outstanding ac- 
complishment, since it is extremely diffi- 
cult to plan and execute. Only the most 
capable can do it. 

Mr. Dichter deserves praise for cor- 
rectly pointing out the difficulties of 
advertising and publicity, while on the 
other hand showing the careless and 
superficial methods by which advertis- 
ing campaigns often are started. 

WILHELM LORENZ 
NEUSS AM RHEIN, 
GERMANY 


Microwave Pioneer 
Sirs: 

We noted with extreme interest the 
article “For Industry ‘Talk—-Micro- 
wave” [BW —Jul.28’51,p84]. However, 
we would like to draw your attention 
to the fact that the paragraph referring 
to RCA is highly incorrect. 

When you say that RCA “has con- 
tracts for systems,” you intimate by 
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Now, for the first time, you can group your space-saving 
microfilm records by subject—and file and find them as 


easily as correspondence or other filed papers. 


This new development is KARD-A-FILM, a holding 
device that gives you active. folder-type filing of microfilm 
records. It lets you take out inactive documents, add to 
your files to keep them up-to-date. And you can use the 
records without removing them from the card—for life- 
size viewing or accurate, inexpensive reproduction. 

You can put 60 letter-size documents on a single 8”x 5” 


y 


Kard-a-Film card—and you can get larger or smaller ca- 
pacity cards to meet your filing needs. 

Think of the space—and dollars—you can save on this 
basis: an ordinary file drawer holds 3 — 4,000 letter-size 
records; with Kard-a-Film, the same drawer holds over 
250,000! Yes, the same drawer, for you can use your pres- 
ent filing cabinets, your present filing system. 

FREE—Folder F299 gives you all the details, explains how to in- 
dex, how to set up a file, how to save money with Kard-a-Film in 


your business. For your free copy, write Management Controls 
Division, Room 1311, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


si 
> KARD-A-FILM is exclusive with Memington. Fland. 














Case, case cover and vent plugs 
of this 100 amp. hr., three-cell 
battery are molded from 

Koppers Polysty- 


Batteries, Inc., 
Conshohocken, 
Pa. Molder: Mack 
Molding Co., Inc., 
Arlington, Vt. 


Base of this plug-in coil is 
injection molded from Kop- 
pers Polystyrene 8X. Manu- 
facturer: Bud Radio, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Molder? 
Nylon Molded Products 
Corp., Cleveland. 


Koppers Polystyrene 
81 was used for the 
molding of the case 
for this jet aircraft 
battery. Made by 
Stokes Molded Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Subsidiary 
of Electric Storage 
Co. 


where POWER is important... 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE! 


@ There are hundreds of power applications in the electrical field in which 
Koppers Polystyrene pays its way. It is being used successfully for battery 
cases, covers and vent plugs, for radio coils and transformer structures. . . 
wherever a high heat distortion point and dielectric strength are prime 
requirements. To these important characteristics may be added the advan- 
tages of dimensional stability and resistance to chemicals and moisture. 

And Koppers Polystyrene is easy to work with. Fewer weld lines, im- 
proved strain pattern, more uniform plasticizing of material in cylinder, 
faster cycles resulting from setting at higher temperatures, more uniform 
cylinder feed .. . all are the result of the excellent molding characteristics 
of Koppers Polystyrene. 

Write for further information. As always, we want to work with you to 
obtain the best results from your use of Polystyrene . . . to solve your 
particular molding problems (with special attention to military end uses) 
. . . to design new products to be made from Koppers Polystyrene when 
the supply situation again becomes more normal. 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENES give you all these advantages 
Low cost - Light weight — more pieces per pound - Excellent dimensional stability 
Excellent electrical properties - Heat-distortion temperature range: 165°-200°F. 
Good chemical and moisture resistance - Tasteless and odorless - Unlimited color range 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE HAS MADE 
MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 
AND MANY BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 





reason of contrast with other. manufac- 
turers’ installations that RCA has not 
yet built any microwave systems. The 
exact opposite is probably more true. 
We have, I believe, built more systems 
and have had microwave in operation 
for a longer period than any other com- 
mercial producer. The 1,000-mile sys- 
tems which we built for Western 
Union, for example, have been in op- 
eration for more than three years. The 
Pennsylvania Turnpike system, which 
you list as a proposed contract, has also 
been in operation for several years. 
Paut A. GREENMEYER 
ADVERTISING SECTION, 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION, 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Free-Wheeling vs. Fair Trade 


Sirs: 

The disagreement that exists between 
businessmen regarding the operation of 
free markets and enterprise, appears to 
be a difference of opinion about to 
whom basic economic law applies, 
rather than a lack of understanding 
of it. 

In the July 14 issue of BUSINESS WEEK, 
a writer in the columns of Readers Re- 
port takes a stand completely in defense 
of fair-trade laws, which certainly are 
not exemplary of a free market. Your 
correspondent assumes that once in busi- 
ness, his maintenance and income 
should be underwritten through the in- 
strumentality of government price floor- 
ing. It would be interesting to note his 
reaction if his employees should de- 
mand a legally guaranteed annual wage. 

In the same issue there is published 
an article extolling the benefits of free 
versus controlled markets. This _phi- 
losophy is manifestly at variance with 
that sponsored by the fair trader. Yet 
both ideas have strong support in the 
business community. Self-interest ap- 
parently governs in either case. The 
fact that reliance on government aid 
and intercession invites state capitalism, 
is secondary. 

As a career purchasing agent, with 
no ownership bias to combat, I nat- 
urally favor the normal movement of 
a free-wheeling market and price mech- 
anism. Thus unrestrictedly viewed, it 
seems that business, both agricultural 
and industrial, must share responsibility 
for the erosion of our free economy that 
so far has taken place. 

Louis D’Honpt 
WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 





Letters should be addressed to 
Readers Report Editor, BusINEss 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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Escalator from the sky 


Remember a few years back when overcast and 
low ceilings closed airports ... canceled out air- 
line service? When folks were saying, “they’ll 
never lick weather ... never operate with the 
regularity the traveling public demands”? 

Today, however, the demand is for accom- 
modations . . . because the demand for regular- 
ity is being fulfilled. And one of the major fac- 
tors in this conquest of weather has been ILS 
(instrument landing system), which alone has 
eliminated over 55% of former bad weather can- 
cellations. 

ILS is virtually a radio-beam escalator, with 
related instrumentation in the cockpit. A small 
instrument with cross pointers enables the pilot 
to guide the plane, both horizontally and verti- 


"SH WESTON SUUUtH ss ses om 


cally, down this gradually descending beam to 
a prompt landing on the designated airstrip. 
Thus ILS, together with long-range, high alti- 
tude flying over radio signal highways, is virtu- 
ally sweeping bad weather aside. 

This cross-pointer indicator, vital to ILS, 
is also a WESTON development ... the result 
of leaders in aviation seeking the answer to this 
critical problem here at instrument headquar- 
ters. Just as leaders in al\ other industries turn 
to WESTON for the instrument solution to prob- 
lems involving measurement, recording, or con- 
trol. WESTON Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 580 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New 
Jersey ... manufacturers of Weston and TAG- 
liabue instruments. 








PROMOTION 


- 


WHAT, NO SNOW? Reindeer rehearse for Christmas parades under a blistering Texas sun. But the Arctic animals thrive on it. 


4 YARD WIDE. Reindeersman Carothers 


measures antler spread, finds it good. 
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Reindeer Herd in Heart of Texas 
Fills Stockman’s Xmas Stocking 


thing ought to thrive in Texas, in¢lud- 
ing Arctic reindeer. 

He started writing Ictters to people 
in Alaska, to anyone who might have a 


In ‘Texas, you can hear anything. 
‘Take the town of Goldthwaite, right in 
the center of the state. You drive by 
Grady Carothers’ stock farm, and what 
stops vou is the popping of reindeer an 
kles, mixed with an occasional sub- 
stantial burp. When reindeer stand 
up, their ankles pop; thev lic 
down, they burp. 

Vhere’s another sound at Carothers’, 
It's the family counting up the 
$100,000 they hope to gross from the 
reindeer business this vear. In ‘Texas, 
vou don’t eat reindeer, vou look at 
them and save them for Santa Claus. 
Kor one thing, the reindeer last longer 
that wav. 
¢ How It Started—Carothers’ idea got 
started back around 1945 when Grady 
got to thinking that Christmas was a 
pretty drab thing for his two boys, 
what with no reimdeer to haul their 
Yuletide loot. Carothers is one of those 
long, lean ‘Texans who thinks  every- 


when 


too. 


few spare reindecr around. Also, he 
began writing letters to the Devt. of 
Interior, in charge of looking after 
reindeer welfare. ‘Vhree vears later, the 
department gave in. 

Late in 1949 Carothers and another 
rancher sct out after reindeer. Deep in 
the heart of Alaska, they snared six of 
the antlered animals. ‘Two davs of dog 
sledding and five davs of flving brought 
the whole group to Goldthwaite. 
¢ Special Diet—Texas didn’t provide 
the lichens on which reindeer prefer 
to dine, so Carothers put them on an 
oatmeal dict. (After a vear, they shifted 
to more ordinary ruminant fare.) ‘The 
reindeer liked it fine; even their antlers 
failed to fall off just before Christ- 
mas, as is their frequent habit, very 
disappointing to children and possibly 
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BIG WHEEL IN “SMOOTHER” TRANSPORTATION 
».-now a bulwark of defense! 





IESEL workhorses have smoothed out plenty of 
rough spots for America’s railroads and other 
industries. Unapproached in speedy work, availability 
and low operating cost, they’ve actually pulled many a 
railroad out of the red, and have cleared many a serious 
bottleneck in America’s complex distribution system. 


You can appreciate what this means in today’s de- 
fense picture! For example, hundreds of Cooper- 
Bessemer diesels, hard at work in main road and transfer 
service, in freight and industrial yards, are speeding the 
movement of steel, copper, oil, coal and a thousand 
other critical materials. 


Because money-saving ideas in power are constantly 
being worked out and applied to Cooper-Bessemer 
locomotive diesels, these modern engines are setting a 
new pace for round-the-clock reliability and economy. 
It’s the same with Cooper-Bessemers designed for 
Stationary and marine services—all part of a tradition 
that has been serving America with the best in power 
through 118 years of peace... and war! 


If you have a need for defense-supporting power 
calling for lasting, heavy-duty service, perhaps Cooper- 
Bessemer can help you solve it with a minimum outlay 
of money and equipment. It will pay you to find out 
about the new things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 





The 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 


New York @ Chicago @ Washington @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
@ Houston e Dallas e Odessa @ Seattle e Tulsa e St. Lovis e Gloucester 
e New Orleans e Shreveport 


DIESELS * GAS ENGINES*GAS DIESELS* ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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Success stories of 3 


CARBOLOY 
SEREATED = METALS = 


BOMBER PRODUCTION needs nut-ty 
fasteners virtually by the carload. A single "Vie 
set equipped with Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
has whipped out nearly 50,000,000 fasteners for 
one fastener manufacturer. Another success 
with a Carboloy man-made metal. 


Fasteners for bombers... 
turned out faster 


A leading manufacturer of nut-type fasteners, used by the billion 
for aircraft alone, found steel dies and punches were conking out. 

He changed to dies of Carboloy Cemented Carbide. Now his 
dies outlast steel 16:1, and output runs 7,000 extra units per die 
per hour. Such results are only an indication of how Carboloy 
Cemented Carbides are revolutionizing the press die industry all 


across the board. 


This miracle-working metal is just one of the superior Carboloy 


created-metals. Others include 


Carboloy Alnico Permanent Mag- 


nets, for lasting magnetic energy, and Carboloy Hevimet, for max- 
imum weight in minimum space and for radio-active screening. 


PIONEERS IN METALS 


Can you use a hand in the appli- 
cation of any of these versatile 
metals? In lowering downtime and 
break-even points? In_ boosting 
production, improving a product? 

Get in touch with a Carboloy 
engineer .. . for all the practical 


knowledge available on these three 
created-metals. And look to the 
Cc arboloy organization for con- 
tinued pioneering in even broader 
fields of use for these and other 
created-metals. 

Why not write today? 


**Carboloy"’ is the trade-mark for the products of Carboloy Departinent of Genera! Electric Company. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 East 8 Mile Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CARBIDES 


for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 


HEVIMET for maximum weight in minimum 


space, and for radio-active screening 


FIRST IN MAN-MADE METALS FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 
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... it keeps the reindeers’ 
ankles popping pretty stead- 


TEXAS REINDEER starts on p. 108 


to reindeer. How he manages to keep 
the antlers aboard is one of Carothers 
trade secrets. 

In the course of the negotiations, 
Carothers had expanded his _ project 
from the family Christmas to  busi- 
ness. The deal: to rent out reindeer 
to march in promotional — parades. 
Merchants proved happy to pay from 
$200 up for the use of the reindeer. 
All that’s needed is to hitch any tour 
reindeer to a sleigh, label them Dancer 
and Prancer, Donder and Blitzen, and 
provide a pseudo-Santa Claus. ‘The 
business, obviously, can expand in any 
multiple of four reindeer. The pa- 
rade season starts right after ‘Vhanks- 
giving, lasts of course till Christmas. 
With towns in all parts of the country 
interested, it keeps the reindecr’s an- 
kles popping pretty steadily. 
¢Come Again—Both the project and 
the reindeer thrived so well that in 
1950 Carothers flew back to Alaska for 
another batch of 13 sleigh-pullers. ‘This 
vear he expects to bring in 23. 

The balance sheet of the business is 

fairly simple. Carothers pays the Eski- 
mos from $175 to $250 per animal. He 
figures the total cost of a reindeer, de- 
livered at the ranch, is about $1,000. 
Add cost of harness, helpers, Santa 
Clauses, and oatmeal. Subtract the to- 
tal from expected gross _ receipts of 
$100,000. 
e Hard to Raise—Carothers is close- 
mouthed about how he manages tg 
make reindeer thrive wav down in 
Texas, when northern zoos gencrally 
find them too much trouble to be 
worth having. Apart from the oatmeal, 
the animals get the same treatment as 
the Carothers stock, with one excep- 
tion: The reindeer have a personal cor- 
ral, shaded with arbors and provided 
with big mechanical fans, for hot and 
breezeless davs. And they get spraved 
a lot with bug powders. That’s because 
being bitten disturbs their normally 
placid dispositions. Usually, thev’re 
calmer than steers—but not when 
they're flv-bit. 

One angle to Carothers’ success may 
be that he gathers his recruits late in 
the fall. That means thev have a while 
to get used to Texas before summer sets 
in. 

So far, all the Carothers reindeer are 
gentlemen; the government frowns on 
female imports. This vear, there may 
be a change. Carothers is trving to get 
permission to include one female in his 
projected batch of 23. If he wins, the 
little lady ought to be popular. 
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Help Wanted —Opportunity 


Few among the thousands of young women in search of “first jobs” or more 
satisfactory employment will find a career in which their help is more trtily 
wanted or the opportunities more real than in the nursing profession. 
The student nurse not only receives the finest of training—she also has 
the deep satisfaction of knowing that she will be serving humanity, winning 
a place of honor in people’s hearts and helping to ease suffering and replace 
sickness with health wherever she goes. 
Today, many opportunities are open for graduate nurses . . . in hospitals, AMERICAN Cooemntd COMPANY 
public health, schools, industry, airlines, private duty, research, teaching and 4 
other fields . . . all leeding to rewarding careers of service. Further information 
is available from the Director of Nurses at your local hospital. 
This advertisement is sponsored by Davis & Geck, Inc., a unit of 
American Cyanamid Company. D & G’s service in the development and 
production of surgical sutures is well known to surgeons, physicians and nurses 
throughout the world. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N., Y. 


Sutures for the Surgical Profession—One of the many services performed by Cyanamid 
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... Fit FOR SUCCESSFUL PACKAGES 


Your Milprint Man offers the services of a 
nationwide network of Milprint package design studios. 


it design artists aren't out to win art director awards (though 
icy often do). Their special skill ts designing packages that sell 
merchandise. They know /ow. because they know w/y one design 


will outsell another from practical experience. 





H roved in competition design service can be used to 
e your packages sel! better, Our studios are located in 
| cities across the nation another reason why it’s 


siness to call your Milprint man first. 


MILPRINT FOR MILITARY PACKAGING 


t's tremendous production facilities and versatile 
rations are being widely used by many branches of the 
vices for Milita 


14 plants and the technical “know-how” of the Milprint 


ry Packaging. The strategic location of 


organization are at your disposal. Write, wire o1 


Milprint regarding 


emery 188 ee 


Aunt 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


nO eS poe MY 8 PR Ree G 


General Offices - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MARKER UNVEILINGS highlight I. C.’s year-long birthday party, as the .. . 


BAND PLAYS ON in cities and towns along the road’s 6,500 miles of lines. 


Is a Centennial Worth It? 


“If there’s anvbody in I. C.’s territory 
who doesn’t know that the Illinois Cen- 
tral is celebrating its 100th birthday 
this year, he must be deaf, dumb, and 
blind.” 

That’s the opinion of one of the 
railroad’s division superintendents. But 
chances are that before the bands fade 
out, even the deaf, dumb, and blind will 
get wind of the I. C. story. For the 
ceremonial parades, speeches, and 
beauty contests will go on till the vear’s 
end—and the vards of publicity Illinois 
Central is reaping may stretch into 
miles. 
¢ Well Spent—Although the road 
makes no attempt to translate the value 
of the centennial into freight carload- 
ings or revenue dollars, it feels that, 
promotion-wise, the celebration’s $500,- 
000 tab will be well spent. But spe- 
cifically, these are the tangible results, 
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at the centennial’s half-way milepost: 

¢ 64 stories, features, or special edi- 
tions in national magazines, trade pub- 
lications, and company house organs. 

e 20 special newspaper sections or 
editions devoted to the centennial. 

e 2,300 newspaper stories, aside 
from special sections and editions. 

¢ 1,280 salutatory newspaper ads 
placed by shipper’, suppliers, or local 
merchants. 

° 234 radio broadcasts telling the 
centennial story. 
¢ Not New, But Different—When IIli- 
nois Central’s directors and officials 
were hatching plans for the road’s 100th 
birthday celebration this year, they saw 
an opportunity to bring to the people 
of the communities I. C. serves the 
story of the road and its contributions 
to the growth of the Midwest—a way to 
dramatize not only the railroad’s im- 





Ic will startle you to see how many confidential, 
restricted and vital papers are exposed to fire in 
desks and uninsulated files. Their loss would 
show carelessness in handling official documents. 
More important, experience proves that 43% of 
those who lost essential records in fires could not 
resume business even though they carried fire 
Why do you face these hazards? 
inadequate, 


insurance. 
Because 
inconvenient or outmoded. 


protection facilities are 


Your H-H-M Dealer can help on all counts. He 
can assist you in selecting H-H-M Record Safes, 
Files or Vaults that provide protection commen- 
surate with your fire hazards. He can equip 
them to fit your record 

systems, and arrange them 

for convenient day and 

night fire protection. 


Write today for a copy 
of “How and How Long 
Should Business Records 
Be Kept?” 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Sale Co. 


SONVilRie) Mellie 


} . . Safes © Insulated Record 

Files @ Money Chests ©® Vault Doors @ 

Rotary Record Files © Steel Storage Files @ 

Bank Vault Equipment @ Drive-In Windows 

® Depositories @ Under-Counter Work ¢ 
Metal Case Work for Hospitals 


Builders of The U. $. Silver Storage Vaults, 
West Point, N. Y. 


Craftsmen in . 
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by. W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
< ” President 


ink Se, 


well Manufacturing Company 


H’’ DO YOU CALCULATE the age of a Company 

like the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 

. pany? When the accountants started putting to- 
gether the 1950 annual statement they pointed out that it was our 25th anni- 
versary, since the Equitable Meter and Manufacturing Company, the basic 
corporation from which our organization has developed, was formed in 1925. 

On the other hand, as a name, the Rockwell Manufacturing Company is 
just over five years old. Yet some of our divisions and subsidiaries are nearly 
100. The Ohlen-Bishop Manufacturing Co., saw makers, began in 1852; 
National Meter Division, in Brooklyn, which makes water meters, started in 
1868; Pittsburgh DuBois Division, DuBois, Pa., building gas meters and 
regulators, got under way in 1877; the Arcade Manufacturing Division in 
Freeport, Ill., goes back to 1885. Three others started before 1900, and five 
more subsidiaries and divisions planted roots before 1925. 

Though the artists decreed silver ink for the 1950 annual report, we have 
never felt that age is a particularly good test of corporate strength. Growth is 
a better one. Our history makes interesting reading, but we enjoy much more 
reading our progress reports of the development of new products, processes 
and markets. 


” + * 


In an automobile age, we take for granted the speed, safety and 
accuracy with which gasoline is transferred from underground filling 
station tanks to our cars. In the heart of a filling station pump is a meter 
—the cash register of the oil business, protecting the customer and the 
merchant. Our meter division was one of the first, if not the first to 
build service station meters. This was in 1914. Looking back, it was 
only a crude adaptation of a water meter, but the basic design was 
sound. Today, an important part of our busi is fi ing 
especially designed meters that leading pump fi s incorporate 
into their products. 








* * o 

On his 15th birthday, Alfred Assid of Okemos, Mich., was given a Delta 
drill press by his mother. Woodworking became a hobby, then a career, for 
when he graduated from Western Michigan Teachers’ College, he taught in- 
dustrial arts. In his spare time, the hobby became a small business, for friends 
began asking him to make them antique furniture reproductions like those he 
had built for himself. 

Now the hobby has become one of the most interesting businesses in the 
mid-west. The trade mark —‘Alfred Assid —Fine Furniture” —is on 35 articles 
of furniture, prized by top-flight decorators. 

Assid started his business with a low investment in Rockwell-built Delta 
tools, and all power tools in his shop are still Delta. Only recently, after 21 
years of service, did he retire his birthday-present drill press. 

Alfred Assid’s story is interesting but not unusual. Many small businesses 
have been started with Delta tools since they permit precision workmanship 
comparable to costly machine tools but with very low original cost. Delta now 
spans the wood and metal working market —industrial plants, contractors and 
builders, commercial shops, schools and home workshops. 

= + * 

Brand reputations in the food and beverage fields are not made on advertising 
alone; consistent quality is equally important. Nestle Chocolate is typical 
example. Nestle uses our Empire industrial meters on both cold water and invert 
sugar syrup lines. With virtually 100 per cent meter accuracy a fine product is 
kept that way since there is no variation from mix to mix. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 'G) 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and friends. 








portance to the community but the 
community’s importance to the railroad 
as well. 

They could hardly crowd their story 
into one day or one week, they felt. So 
they decided to put their centennial on 
the road, mapped out a program of 
events and public relations projects to 
spread over a whole year. 

e Half-Way Mark—The celebration 
passed the half-year mark with colors 
flying. ‘Townspeople and city folk all 
up and down the line have entered into 
the spirit of the celebration, say I. C. 
officials. Instead of petering out after six 
months of wear and tear, the centennial 
is just getting its second wind. 

e First Hundred Years—The main 
event of the second half of the year’s 
program so far is the showing of a 
Technicolor motion picture musical— 
highlighting I. C.’s first hundred years. 

All Illinois Central employees will 
have a chance to see the film during 
the rest of the vear. 
¢ Highlights—But a film is only one 
way to tell a story. Early in the game 
centennial planners decided there were 
many ways to do it. Some of the most 
effective ones used in the first half of 
the program have been: 

e Publication of a centennial his- 
torv, Main Line of Mid-America. 

e Flag-raising ceremonies at 75 
points along I. C.’s lines on the Feb. 
10 anniversary of the signing of the 
road’s charter of incorporation. 

e The anniversarv dinner in Chi- 
cago, numbering some 700 business and 
civic leaders. 

¢ A special centennial tour by the 
board of directors of 1,500 miles of 
I. C.’s lines, with dinners for business 
and civic leaders in Memphis, Louis- 
ville, and Paducah. 

e Distribution of a booklet re- 
counting some of the dramatic incidents 
in the road’s history. 

Besides all this, the road’s regular 
monthly institutional advertising pro- 
gram in over 400 daily and weekly 
newspapers carries out the centennial 
theme. And I. C. placed special ads in 
national and trade magazines in Feb- 
ruarv. 
¢ Towns Help—I. C. officials are giving 
lots of credit for the celebration’s suc- 
cess to the cities and towns on the 
circuit. 

Most of the centennial events were 
planned with an eye to tying in the 
local communities to the celebration. 
One of the most successful has been 
the centennial marker ceremonies. I. C. 
officials selected 156 cities and towns 
along its lines in which to place these 
centennial markers—specially designed 
commemorative bronze medallions em- 
bedded in 1,500-Ib. boulders or slabs. 
The road has placed more than 100 
markers so far this year; the rest are 
scheduled for the fall. 
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this NEW chemically treated paper says 








VOLATILIZING ACTION MAKES 
MOISTURE NON-CORROSIVE! 


Vapor Wrapper (patented) is the new chemically 
impregnated paper that volatilizes under humid 
conditions and positively prevents the formation 
of rust that would normally occur. Vapor Wrap- 
per is available in many forms—envelopes and 
bags for storage or the protection of metal parts 
in shipment . . . made to order shields and cas- 
ings that protect guns, cutlery, scissors, etc... . 
or large sheets for the protection of machinery. 

Give your customers the advantage of receiv- 
ing parts or metal objects that are free from 
rust, grease, or oil coatings. Save the cost of 
slushing operations and enjoy the advantage of 
being able to store or ship parts and finished 
products without danger of rust. 


MILITARY SPECIFICATIONS 


A new military specification (MIL-P-3420) covers packaging 
materials treated with volatile corrosion inhibitors. For com- 
plete government specifications on rust preventives for 
help .on any rust preventive problem, write NOx RUST 
America's — producer of rust preventive products. 


mee ee me ee ee ee ee 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORP.—DEPT. BW3 


N O >.< - R U S J ly 2429 S. Halsted St.— Chicago 8, Hl. 


Please send me information on how to prevent 


CHEMICAL rust with VAPOR WRAPPER 
Please have your representative call 
CORPORATION aan 


FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 








2433 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 8, ILL, 





BALTIMORE + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO 








WHELAND 
ROTARY 


DIRECT DRAW DAIRY FREEZER 


The soft ice cream business is growing by 
SEVERAL MILLION GALLONS each year! 
SANI-SERV Soft Ice Cream can pile up profits 
for YOU. Satisfy the increased popular de- 
mand for s-m-o-o-t-h, delicately flavored, 
soft ice cream, custards, sherbets, and ice 
milk by ordering a SANI-SERV installation. A 
moderate down payment will bring a stain- 
less steel, lifetime SANI-SERV, which will soon 
pay for itself and provide you with QUICK 
and SATISFACTORY profits. SANI-SERV fits a 
small space and is easy to operate. Write to: 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT SALES, INC. 
824 SOUTH WEST STREET - INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





MARKETING 


PRESIDENT Northup (left) and v.-p. Tucker of saw maker Henry G. 
Co. tabulate poll of their distributors’ advisory council. 


Thompson & Son 
They seek answer to... 


How to Please Distributors 


Poll of group guides Thompson company in handling 


price changes. 


Manufacturers find that such councils bring 


them closer to their outlets, head off trouble. 


A few months ago Henry G. Thomp- 
son & Son Co. faced a problem familiar 
to a lot of manufacturers in these un- 
certain times. Exactly how do vou go 
about making a price change if and 
when you find it necessary? 

The New Haven saw blade maker 
found the answer in a device called the 
distributors’ advisory council. ‘The coun- 
cil is an idea that many manufacturers 
are adopting to get closer to their dis 
tributors. 
¢ Just 18—In the case of ‘Thompson, it 
wasn't that the company was contem 
plating anv price change at the mo 
ment. Its prices were—and are—frozen. 
What it wanted was insurance against 
trouble when the time finally did come. 

Switching prices, as Thompson knew 
from past experience, is a ticklish busi- 
ness. If you up them without letting 
vour distributors know beforehand, 
many will be peeved at the sudden jolt. 
If vou do let them know in advance, 
there will alwavs be some who want 
special treatment. 

e Dealer Poll—To find the answer, 
Chompson took a poll of the nearly 200 
members of its Distributors Advisory 
Board. They were asked to choose 
among three possible methods of chang- 
ing prices. A few weeks ago the reply 
was in: 59.2% wanted new prices to 


take effect on the day of notice. Any 
unfilled orders, or those postmarked 
no later than the day of notice, should 
come under the old schedule. 

That’s the method Thompson plans 
to use, and it figures it’s well off the 
hook. If there are any complaints, the 
company can always point out that 
the distributors themselves chose the 
method 

In the eyes of D. W. Northup, presi- 
dent of Thompson, this demonstrates 
pretty conclusively the value of the 
whole distributors’ council idea. It can 
find out just how the distributors feel 
about any given problem. ‘We'll never 
be afraid again to make a sales deci- 
sion,” he savs. 
¢ Backing—In this thinking Thompson 
ha; the enthusiastic support of other 
manufacturers who have tried the coun- 
cil for themselves. For though Thomp- 
son has added an unusual twist with its 
mail poll, the idea itself has already 
been seasoned by more than a decade 
of use. 

The trade generally gives credit to 
the Republic Division of Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp. for having pioneered 
the method. About 15 years ago, O. S. 
Dollison, now vice-president of Lee, 
sect up the first advisory council to meet 
regularly with Republic and talk over 
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A tailor-made answer to your 
material problem—glass by Corning 


Over 400 different glass compositions are in current 
production at Corning. The formulae for thousands 
more are on file. Among them are glasses with widely 
varying characteristics. Chances are there is one that 
can be tailored to fit your particular requirements... 
now and at low cost! 

Here is a material that can be highly resistant to 
corrosion or heat, that can be processed to give 
exceptional strength, that can be electrically conduc- 
tive or that can meet hundreds of other special needs. 


1851 


100 YEARS OF MAKING GLASS 
BETTER AND MORE USEFUL 


1951 


Cornineg meant research it Gledtt 


And it can be pressed, blown or drawn into a wide 
range of simple or intricate shapes for purposes rang- 
ing from machine parts to glass pipe lines. 

Corning engineers are well qualified not only to 
determine which glass best fits your needs, but to 
work with you on the design and application of glass 
for your product or process. Bulletin IZ-1 describes 
the many remarkable properties Corning technicians 
have built into glass, and the design services which go 
with this. Send for it today! 


Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Bulletin 121. 
NAME___ 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS. 
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ALE) aL CEL 


man worth 


$40,000 
—another 
only 


$4,000 ? 


How does a $40,000-a-year executive get 
where he is? What does he know that the $4,000- 
a-year doesn’t? His secret is simple. He realizes 
that by patterning his business thinking his 
course of action after that of outstanding lead- 
ers, he will gain the same 
library packed with executive methods and tech 
niques that successful men use to handle their 
jobs efficiently. With it you can quickly acquire 
the business “know-how” that fits you for advance- 
ment and bigger-paying jobs 


McGRAW-HILL LIBRARY OF 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


equips you for executive success 


success. Here is a 


HERE are books giving you quick access to 
the fundamentals that promote executive efficiency 
Revised and improved in keeping with 
requirements of modern business practice 
virtually a complete course 
tration Spend a few mint 
books so that when your opportt 
1 better job does come, 


with these 
» step into 
ready 


Here's the kind of practical business help you 

want 

@how to organize a single department or a whole 
business . . . how to plan and control its workings 

@where and how to get money and use it to best 
advantage .. . how to keep your business financi- 
ally sound 

@how to reduce credit losses modernize your 
collection system handle important elements 
of credit policy 

@how to put the company’s correspondence on a 
more effective, economical basis 

@how to improve sales organization and marketing 
methods . develop promotion ideas 
marketing results 

@how to conserve and direct your energies .. . 
handle scores of detailed problems in every field 
of business activity 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL—-EASY TERMS 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St. 
N. Y.C. 18 
Send me the McGraw-Hi 
Library of Business 
men 6 vols ‘ 
on on approva 
4.00 monthiy unt 
ary. With the Library I will 
of How to Get Publicity 
or not I buy the Libra 


Company 


Position 
This offer applies to U. S. only 














mutual problems. Today this council 
consists of seven members, chosen by 
Republic distributors on a regional basis, 
and serving for two years each. The ob- 
ject of the council, according to Dolli- 
son, is to “consult with distributors 
instead of telling them.” 

People who have watched the Re- 
public council over the years say that 
it has done a lot to bring the company 
closer to its dealers. Dollison himself 
calls it “very successful—one of the best 
moves we ever made.” 

e New England—Today there are per- 
haps half a dozen similar plans on a 
going, serious basis. Thompson or- 
ganized its version within the past vear; 
so has another New England manu- 
facturer, Norton Co., big maker of abra- 
sives. The Norton effort was designed 
after Republic’s, according to Norton’s 
vice-president in charge of sales, R. M. 
Johnson. But Norton has a larger board 
than Republic (11 men against Repub- 
lic’s seven) and it picks the members 
itself. First meeting was held this spring 
in Worcester, Mass. A second will be 
held next month. 

e Advice Only—Though the councils 
differ somewhat in detail, thev have at 
least one common characteristic. As 
their names imply, they are strictly ad- 


visory. No company is required to bind 
itself to the decisions of its council. 
As Northup puts it, “We're guided, 
not ruled.” 

Guided or not, a manufacturer who 
decides to form his own council had 
better make sure that he hasn’t got a 
glass chin. For these councils have a 
way of dragging a manufacturer right 
into the thick of the really hot fights 
going on in the trade. 
¢ Catalogs—Take the problem of dis- 
count pricing, an issue that Thompson 
tackled in one of its polls and that 
Norton came up against in its first 
meeting with its distributors. Manufac 
turers customarily give lower prices for 
quantity orders. But their catalogs don’t 
list the specific prices; they merely show 
how to calculate them. 

This is a touchy issue, has been for 
vears. Distributors are sick and tired of 
having to figure discounts from list price 
every time a customer wants to know 
the price of, say, a grinding wheel. It’s 
a time and effort consuming routine 
for everyone concerned. 

At the first meeting of Norton’s 
council, the distributors got this long- 
standing gripe off their chests. Norton 
answered that it was basically a cata- 
loging problem. The company makes 


Counter Helps Customer to Help Self 


Industrial Rayon Corp. doesn’t sell directly 
to department stores. But it has developed 
a self-service counter, like this one at 
Halle’s Cleveland store, to help them. For 
what helps the retailer also helps build 
sales for the underwear makers who buy 
Industrial Rayon’s Spun-lo fabrics. 


Customers can easily get at bins on top, 
trays beneath. Department stores, eager to 
get more deeply into self-service (BW— 
Sep.1,51,p90), welcome the fixture. Some 
60-odd have installed it, report sales gains 
of up to 50%. Signs invite the customer to 
“select your size and style, call a salesgirl.” 
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Send for this important 
brochure on advanced 
TRION electrostatic air 
cleaning—ask for Bulletin 
E-22. 


CLEAN AIR is essential to precision production—and on tough 
defense requirements, rejects due to airborne dirt conditions are 
too expensive to afford. 

You can afford the benefits of TRION Electrostatic Precipitators in 
your operations: continuous, complete, electrical cleaning of plant 
air at low cost—freedom from production-harming dust, dirt and 
grit! TRION represents modern technological progress that is im- 
portant to you—we’ll be happy to discuss the subject at your 
convenience. Write us. 


TRION, INC. 


1000 ISLAND AVE. * McKEES ROCKS, PA. 


IN METROPOLITAN PITTSBURGH 





" Direct comparison 
proved it... 


.Plove is 
a visibly better 
letterhead paper!” 


“‘We had to believe our own eyes!” 


“When our printer submitted letter- 
head proofs on our present paper and 
on PLovER Bonp, every one of us 
chose the visibly better PLoveR Bonp 
proof. To us, that was the answer— 
we had to believe our own eyes!” Why 
don’t you make the direct comparison 
test? See for yourself how PLOVER 
Bonp lifts your letterhead out of the 
commonplace—brings you a bonus 
of better impressions! 


Performance starts with the finish! 


PLover Bonp’s unequaled Qualitex 
finish gives you a “better run for 
your money” at the printer’s—obvi- 
ously better quality for all your busi- 
ness stationery. Qualitex finish, a 
PLover Bonp exclusive, is produced 
by Perma-Therm drying. This is but 
one of many special techniques in the 
Permanizing Process, a better paper- 
making method developed and used 
only by Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 
The average company can switch from 
ordinary paper to PLover Bonp for only 
about 2c a day. When it costs so little to use 
this visibly better paper, why ot gor 
printer about Permani-~ ee 


Rag Contents 


Plover Sond 
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thousands of grinding wheels of differ- 
ent shapes, sizes, and types of abrasive. 
One type of wheel, for example, comes 
in four different abrasives each with 
four different grit sizes. And each of 
these comes in six different quantity 
groupings. That’s 96 prices right there. 
On top of this there are 18 different 
sizes—or a total of 1,728 net prices. 
To list all combinations for all items 
would be an impossible cataloging job. 

“You wouldn’t be able to carry a 
book like that on your back,” Norton 
told its distributors. It pointed out that 
the quantity discount system cut down 
the number of prices considerably. 

Norton said that it was working hard 
on the catalog problem, that nothing 
would please it more than to be able to 
“But,” said Johnson, 
“somebody's got to show me how to do 
at.” 
¢ Doubter—The distributors weren’t en- 
tirely satisfied, Norton admits. One of 
them is sending his own comptroller 
along with an accountant to Worcester 
te look over the details, see for himself. 

Other major problems also came up 
at the Norton meeting. One was the 
perennial question of whether distribu- 
tors don’t actually carrv—at great ex- 
pense—a bigger stock than is necessary 
to fill their customers’ needs. Could the 
Norton line of 2,300 wheels, for exam- 
ple, be reduced to maybe 325 without 
danger? Norton itself wonders about 
the answer to this one and is now con- 
sidering the problem. 

This is the sort of constructive criti- 
cism that results from the council idea 
at its best. Another illustration from 
Thompson’s experience shows the kind 
of benefits a manufacturer can get from 
it. 
¢ Packaging—When Thompson first set 
up its board, it took a poll to find out 
whether it was packaging its hack saws 
in the right quantities. It found very 
decidedly that it wasn’t. 

The trouble lav in the fact that its 
schedules for quantities had been made 
out more than 35 years ago, in the days 
before high-speed steel blades. The new 
blades simply don’t break or wear out 
so quickly as the old ones. Since cus- 
tomers now don’t use so many, they 
order modern hack saw blades in smaller 
lots. Northup was startled to find that 
“nearly half of the sales made by our 
distributors were in  broken- package 
quantities.” 

As a result, Thompson made radical 
changes in ? kaging, which we 00" 
caused changes in suggested resale 
prices. 

Both Norton and Thompson are com- 
pletely sold on the council idea. 
Northup says that it will “probably do 
more to create goodwill for us thar 
anything we’ve ever done.” Johnson 
wonders “why we didn’t start it years 
ago. 


MARKETING BRIEFS 





Appliance cutbacks because of CMP 
orders are finally taking hold. Westing- 
house says that its output of both large 
and small electrical appliances in Oc- 
tober will be cut back 40% below this 
month’s production. General Electric 
has announced a fourth-quarter cut- 
back in refrigerators of 50% below the 
first-quarter level this vear. 

e 
Concentrated milk hasn’t gone over in 
the Boston market. During July the 
local milk dealers turned out about 
106,000 qt. of the new concentrates 
as against 190,000 qt. in March, when 
production first started. 

e 
Retail failure rate during 1950, accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet, was heaviest 
among electrical appliance outlets (85 
per 10, 000 concerns in operation). This 
was close to the 1940 rate (94 per 10,- 
000). On the other hand, the failure 
rates for apparel has slipped consider- 
ably (from 179 to 75 per 10,000). And 
shoe failures are down even more 
sharply (from 231 to 68 per 10,000). 

© 
Home garbage disposers are being in- 
stalled on a citywide basis in another 
town—Mount Dora, Fla. The local 
bank is supplying financing. Jasper, 
Ind., and Herrin, Ill., were pioneers in 
the citywide idea. 

e 
Sale of Sanger Bros., Dallas department 
store (BW —Jul.14'51,p71), to Feder- 
ated Department Stores has been held 
up by a temporary court order. James 
Purse, a major Sanger stockholder, con- 
tends that the sale is against the best 
interests of stockholders. 


8 
Spiegel’s “Goodwill Contest” has a new 
twist. The winner gets the use of a 
TWA DC-3 for a week anywhere in the 
U.S., has his name painted on the 
side of the plane, can take his family 
or friends along, and can draw on $1,- 
500 for “incidentals.” There are 2,388 
other prizes, too—for completing a sales 
slogen. 

‘ * 

Cost of advertising has increased only 
slightly since 1939 compared to other 
costs, reports Advertising Age. Ex- 
amples: Cost per 1,000 for 26 natigues? 
magazines is up 8.3%; car cards . 
16.2% more; newspaper ad rates in 10 
major cities are up about 20%. 

s 
Orange concentrate glut? The indus- 
try worries about it. One trade source 
cites these statistics: Present ability to 
produce is about 36-million gal. a vear. 
But—consumers are only drinking about 
2.2-million gal. a month. 


n 
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Today, the steel business is your business 
— it needs all your SCRAP, Now! 


— that every steel user were suddenly told that 
he had to turn in a half-ton of scrap before he could 
get a ton of steel. It would start the most gosh-almighty 
treasure hunt for scrap that ever happened. 

In effect, this “‘no-scrap, no-steel”’ situation virtually 
exists. For without all the scrap that industry can search 
out and start on its way to the mills, steel production 
will surely drop. It’s as serious as that. 

More scrap is urgently needed. Today the mills are 
turning out more steel than ever before. But they’re 
scraping the bottom of the barrel as far as scrap is con- 
cerned. Defense and, domestic demands for steel simply 


cannot be met unless at least 100,000 tons of “pur- 
chased”’ scrap roll into the furnaces—every day. 

The bulk of this scrap must come from industry. 
That’s why we’re asking for your all-out help. That’s 
why it’s so important that you make the drive for scrap 
part of your daily operations. Make it your business to 
encourage every employee to report any obsolete, broken 
or worn-out machinery, tool or equipment that has seen 
its day. From this dormant “junk”? must come the 
heavy melting scrap that the mills need most. Don’t let 
your scrap lie idle; send it on its way. How about it, 
pardner? 





You'll find your local scrap 





dealers listed in the yellow 





pages of the phone directory. 








This page would ordinarily be used to tell you about 


U°S°S CARILLOY STEELS 


but, because without SCRAP we cannot produce steel, 
we are asking instead for your all-out help in getting 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


more SCRAP to the mills. 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 








1-1326 





LOW-COST 
TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION 


results from 


HIGH MAN-HOUR 
PRODUCTION 


in this debt-free state where old- 
fashioned Americanism is basic! 


*,.. The EXACT CENTER of the 
country with splendid transporta- 
tion in every direction looms up 
as today’s ideal plant location” 
+.» @ consensus resulting from 
current industrial surveys. 


For Complete information 
as to TAXES, LABOR SUPPLY, 
POWER, NATURAL GAS and 
WATER, please address 


Dept. P 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 


Step Up 
Production 
SAVE 50% 
LABOR-TIME with 


TRIP RELEASE 





ROURA 0.:., HOPPERS 
—they pay for themselves 


f ROURA‘'H 


te today for detailed brochure 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 


1415 Woodland Ave Detroit 11, Mich 





HALFWAY ALREADY TO $58-million sales goal, president T. G. Harrison of Winston 
& Newell voluntary grocery chain is sure he won't stay behind that eight-ball. 


GOOD CLERKS mean good stores. Here’s a W&N class in merchandizing run for 
employees of members. It’s all part of the chain’s success formula, which stresses . . . 


Service + National Brands 


Last year ‘Thomas G. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the big Minneapolis wholesale 
food concern of Winston & Newell 
Co., put a great big eight-ball on his 
desk. On it was written “50 in 50”, 
the company’s sales quota (in millions 
of dollars) for 1950. Harrison promised 
to keep on sitting right behind it if 
Winston & Newell didn’t beat the 
quota. But the company did beat it, 
by about $500,000, and Harrison 
smashed the eight-ball with a hammer. 

This year the eight-ball bears an even 
bigger figure—$58-million—but appar- 
ently Harrison is going to take a ham- 
mer to it, too. For at midvear, Winston 
& Newell had a leg up on its goal with 
$28.8-million in sales. 
¢ Still Expanding—This is typical of 
Winston & Newell, which last year 


scored a 20% gain in sales over the 
year previous, an 800% gain over 1940. 
Today the 80-year-old company serves 
600-odd independent grocers who aren’t 
enrolled in the voluntary but buy from 
its facilities. In suburban Hopkins, just 
tions extend through Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Iowa, and parts of Wisconsin 
and Montana. 

Winston & Newell is still expanding 
its facilities. In suburban Hopkins, just 
outside Minneapolis, the company is 
building a new $14-million warehouse. 
This building, to be finished in the 
spring, will provide a_ streamlined, 
mechanized operation. Over-all, the 
company expects to clip 1.03¢ a case 
off its handling expense. 

This expansion is being paid for by 
the company’s first public issue of stock 
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friden ~ [he Thinking Machine - short cuts 


igure prob ems in Industrial Iingin 


: a 
“nm 
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Conserving time and manpower in today’s vast plant expansion programs, 


the Friden fully-automatic Calculator speeds complex calculations 


in building and product design ... construction, production 


scheduling, cost finding... trigonometrical and 


arithmetical work of every kind 


IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE?;WORK 








: 4 ) 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


BIG LUMBER FIRM USES FRIDENS 


WRITES T. S. ZIMMERMAN, GENERAL AUDITOR, SANTIAM LUMBER CO., 
OREGON: “Starting at the lumber camps, Friden Calculators eliminate 
costly errors in calculations at every step in our operations. All pay- 
roll, time and piece work cal-ulations are figured, extended and veri- 
fied on our fully-automatic Fridens. We depend on Fridens, also, to 
figure freight costs and loading and unloading charges and prorate 
these costs over the various quantities of lumber shipped.” 





Excrusive features enable the Friden to handle 
more steps in figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine ever developed. 

Once the operator sets a problem on the keyboard 
— and touches the proper control keys — no addi- 
tional human motions are required. The Friden auto- 
matically “thinks out” accurate answers. 

You and the Friden Man will discover important 
applications of Friden “figure thinking” in terms of 
your own business. 

Figure on a Friden NOW — phone or write the 
Friden Man near you. Friden sales, instruction and 
service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, 


California. 
© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 














THE FIRE WATCH 
THAT NEVER SLEEPS 


— you ready for fire when it strikes? Week 
ends? Nights? During shut downs? Put a 
Kidde Automatic Fire Extinguisher System on 
the job—it’s a/ways on the alert against fire. 


The heat from a fire hits the Kidde detector 
... sends a signal that releases flame-smother- 
ing carbon dioxide automatically. Such a 
system can protect a single space... or many 
spaces throughout the plant. 


Wherever a hazard exists—in engine rooms, 
fuel storage rooms, document vaults, electrical 
equipment—you can depend on fire-sensitive, 
fast-acting Kidde automatic or manual systems 
to protect your property. Call on us for full 
information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
925 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 








“ .. The company’s success 
“Ml 

has not been easy... 
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(it’s always been closely controlled by 
family groups). The 50,000-share issue, 
made a few weeks ago, was 15% over- 
subscribed, raised $600,000 minus com- 
missions. 

¢ Chain Advantages—A major key to 
the success of Winston & Newell is 
that it offers its grocers most of the ad- 
vantages that the chain store gives its 
own stores—mass-purchasing, marketing, 
and merchandise. 

The company’s success has not been 
easy. It has had tough competition in 
its territory from the big chains—Na- 
tional Tea and A&P. Red Owl, with 
headquarters in Hopkins, is another fast 
growing regional competitor, with a 
business that increased from $14.2-mil- 
lion in 1940 to $78.1-million last year. 
Winston & Newell also gets competi- 
tion from Red & White and other 
voluntary chains. 

But no competition could stop Win- 
ston & Newell’s heady climb over the 
past decade. In 1940 it had a volume 
of about S6-million, very little more 
than its 1930 mark. Profits after taxes 
came to $52,277 in 1940. By 1944, 
the vear Harrison took over as _presi- 
dent, the company’s sales tally stood at 
$12.3-million with $85,000 profits. Last 
year’s $50.5-million sales brought in 
$384,127 profits. (About 80% of its 
income comes from the associated 
stores; the cash-and-carry buyers account 
for only 20%.) 

Winston & Newell’s record last year 
earned the company an annual award 
from the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn. for the “most sig- 
nificant and outstanding contributions” 
to the industry. 
¢ Successful Voluntaries—The company 
owes some of its success to the general 
popularity of the voluntary chain move- 
ment among grocers. Today the total 
volume of retail sales done through vol- 
uritary groups rivals that done by regu- 
lar chain stores. 

At the beginning the voluntary move- 
ment was strictly a defensive operation 
on the part of the independent retail 
and wholesale grocers. As an example, 
Winston & Newell long ago decided 
that it must either become a chain or 
fight chain competition with the vol- 
untary type of organization. Harrison, 
who has a healthy respect for the chains, 
admits freely that he has copied many 
of their methods. 

However, chain store people are con- 
stantly visiting Winston & Newell to 
see its latest merchandising develop- 
ments. In short, Winston & Newell is 
the classic example of Harrison’s own 
theory that “a group of well-selected 
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is one of your most faithful employes 


You pay him no salary, no retainer, no commission. But he is constantly 
at work to protect you from loss. This man provides safe, adequate 
protection for your business . . . your home and property. 


This man is your local insurance agent . . . your friend. 


Frequently he must work long hours analyzing your peculiar problem 
and planning the right insurance coverage for you. Consult him today 
and let him give you the full benefit of his specialized knowledge of 
insurance protection. 


| For claim service in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for 
| Operator 25, who has the name and address of your nearest U.S.F. &G. Agent. { 


| 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





BASIC FACTS ABOUT 


MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING 


HOW IT WORKS — WHAT IT DOES- 


WHAT IT SAVES 





Study of major importance 


to business and industry is 
made available by CLARK 


OS a 





A practical, profitable way to produce 
more goods with the same amount of 
human effort, is presented simply and 
graphically in a new booklet offered 
by the Industrial Truck Division of 
the Clark Equipment Company, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


This booklet points up_technolog- 
ical advances in materials handling 
operations that are effecting, ex- 
traordinary benefits for industry— 
such as faster production, increased 
economy and efficiency, improved hu- 
man relations, lower accident and 
damage rates, quickened distribution 
and substantial cash savings. Simply 
and directly it describes tested and 


proved means to help speed up and 
perfect the imperative integration of a 
military and a civilian economy. 


2-BILLION SAVING POSSIBLE 


Concretely, this study points up a 
quick and certain way for Industry to 
save some $2,000,000,000* annually 
at a time when the country, faced 
with a rearmament program of 50 
billions a year for at least three years, 
is in desperate need of every possible 
mechanical aid to save time and speed 
production. Many advantages in other 
directions, not reckoned in dollars and 
cents, will be recognized at once by 
every reader. 


This new CLARK study is neither 
fancy nor complex. It is a well-illus- 
trated, simply-written exposition of 
the sound and sensible fundamentals 
on which modern materials handling 
techniques and practices are based. It 
describes ways and means of getting 
the most out of fork-lift trucks, pow- 
ered hand trucks and industrial tow- 
ing tractors, at the least possible cost. 
For the many businesses which have 
not yet adopted modern handling 
methods and machines, the booklet 
will be found invaluable. For the 
thousands of progressive businesses 
already. employing modern methods 
and machines, it is just as valuable as 
a check against omissions, abuses and 
opportunities for full achievement of 
production goals and potentials. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


To get a copy of “Basic Facts About 
Materials Handling” fill out the 
coupon, attach it to your business 
letterhead and mail it to the Clark 
Equipment Company, Industrial 
Truck Division, Battle Creek, Michi- 


»* gan. If you want additional copies for 


key personnel, they are available in 
reasonable quantities. 


* Materials Handling Case Book, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1951 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


Nome 


Please send the following: 


~ INDUSTRIAL| TOWING TRACTORS 
ar! tie: "2 . 


(7 SAFETY SAVES 
C) MOVIE DIGEST 


‘(BASIC FACTS 
© CONDENSED CATALOG 





Firm Name 





Street 





I 
| 
| 
) 
| 
i 
! 


City. 


Zone State 





| AUTHORED CLARK INDUSTRVAL TRUCK PARIS AND SERVICE STATION 





“we couldn't standard- 
ize the merchandising ap- 


proach...” 
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merchants with proper knowhow can 
do a good job of food distribution.” 

¢ Bitter Lesson—But you can’t just 
take over chain store methods bodily 
and use them in a voluntary group. 
“One of my first bitter lessons,” says 
Harrison, “was that we couldn’t stand- 
ardize the food merchandising approach 
each store should take to its com- 
munity.” One grocer relies on his per- 
sonality, he points out, another has a 
flare for institutional advertising. Harri- 
son thinks that it is Winston & Newell’s 
chief role “to minimize the amount of 
time and attention the owner-managcr 
must devote to store operations and 
controls so that he can devote most of 
his time to selling.” 

e National Brands—The Winston & 
Newell success formula places almost all 
concentration on national rather than 
private brands. 

Originally, Winston & Newell had 
been a heavy promoter of its own pri- 
vate brands. That was in the davs when 
it belonged to huge Independent Gro- 
cers Alliance of America (IGA). It was 
a member of the IGA voluntary from 
1929 to 1940, and during that time it 
carried not only its own private brands, 
but those of IGA. 

After it left IGA to build its own 
voluntary chain, Winston & Newell 
cut its private brands back drastically. 
It preferred the higher turnover that 
comes with national brands, even _ if 
the markup is slimmer than it is on 
private brands. 

Today it confines its private brands 
to coffee, to items that lack national 
brand identification (dried fruit, for ex- 
ample), or to foods where national 
brands don’t come in the right form 
or variety. 
¢ Controls—At the very outset of its in- 
dependent career, Winston & Newell 
set up a system of inventory and buy- 
ing controls that relieved the individual 
merchant of his accounting. A grocer 
no longer had to spend hours behind 
his desk figuring profit and loss. Each 
month Winston & Newell sent him 
an analysis of his purchases, showing 
cost of merchandise, retail selling price, 
percentage of gross profit. To show the 
grocer how he was doing, the company 
kept him posted on the average profits 
of the stores in his area. 

Today the Super Valu grocer has a 
whole array of similar Winston & New- 
ell services. Here are the major ones: 

Store order forms. Winston & New- 
ell was one of the first wholesalers to 
adopt this system. On the order form 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Te allen, CrLleagesd on pvinticonii a cediitede. * 


War is notorious for wasting lives, money and 
materials, but, it is also responsible, at times and in 
a somewhat indirect way, for progress in scientific 
and practical matters that eventually are turned to 
valuable peace-time applications. A few such by- 
products are rather widely known; atomic energy, 
for example. Recently there has come to Revere’s 
attention an instance that is much less important 
and spectacular but which is worth discussing. It 
might be called “the case of a case.” 

During the war, one of Revere’s customers made 
4.5 howitzer cases out of cartridge brass. The case 
was 334 inches high, with an 
outside diameter of 434 inches. 

The walls were thin, and the 

base thick. Integral with the 

base was a heavy flange, '% inch 

thick. Inside, the base was % 

inch thick. Since the case had to 

be a single piece of brass, the 

flange had to be generated by 

flowing the metal from the base 

after the preliminary cupping 

operations. Many problems 

were solved in the successful 

production of this case, in con- 

nection with the metal, tools, lubricants and pro- 
duction controls. This particular firm developed pro- 
cedures that were somewhat unusual, which speeded 
production, realized economies, yet met strict speci- 
fications. 

After the war, this Revere customer was asked by 
a clock company if it could cold-form clock cases 
out of brass, the purpose being to replace a heavy 
casting with a lighter stamping. Drawings of the 
clock case showed its dimensions to be close to those 
of the howitzer case, and in other respects the simi- 
larities between the two were striking. The most im- 


portant difference was that the large radius on 
the inside of the howitzer cases was not permis- 
sible for the clock, because of the space required 
for the works. 

In order to provide a thinner base, and one that 
was flat both inside and outside, only a few manufac- 
turing changes had to be made. The knowledge ac- 
quired during the war was applied. The bottom 
design was achieved by squaring the case to the 
exact height, providing the bottom knockout with 
exactly the correct amount of spring tension in the 
restrike, and carefully governing the pressure and 

speed of press travel. If this 
sounds complicated to the aver- 
age reader, it was simple to the 
men who had made millions of 
cases for war. They coordinated 
all the factors, produced perfect 
clock cases, and thus provided 
another example of the adapta- 
tion of a war product to a peace- 
ful use. The case is handsome, 
accurate in all dimensions, and 
costs only about a third as much 
as the previous case, which 
was a machined casting. 

Let us hope there’s not another world war, but if 
there is, remember that suppliers in all lines will 
learn something new. And do not forget that the 
firms from whom you now buy, no matter what 
it is, may have new knowledge that may save ma- 
terials and reduce costs, in these days when it is 
so important to do both. Inquire of them what 
they can do for you that is new. Instead of 
merely duplicating previous orders, ask your sup- 
pliers what they have, or know, that could be of 
value to you. The results may surprise you very 
pleasantly indeed. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 180] {ogessRyaet ie... 
Executive Offices: ad Am 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC/ TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 














MORE PRODUCTION 
at 
LOWER COST 
with your 
PRESENT MANPOWER 


PRECISION INSPECTION EQUIPMENT 


Quality control gages 


Indicating comparators 


Production and toolroom measuring 


instruments 


Multiple dimension production gages 


MORE PRODUCTIVE 


Gear burring, burnishing and 
chamfering machines 


Micro-Form grinders 


Crushtrue grinding equipment 


Automatic gaging, classifying, 
and segregating machines 


Standard precision gages 
Special gaging equipment 


X-Ray continuous measurement 
gages 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Thread and form grinders 
Threading machines 
Automatic welders 


Special machine tools 


TIME-SAVING THREADING TOOLS 


Solid taps 


Collapsible teps 


Self-opening dieheads 


Thread chasers 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design 
Dies of all sizes 


Tooling 


Contract manufacturing 
Forms, threads, precision parts 


Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield engineer to help 


select equipment which best meets your expanded requirements. 
Address CUSTOMER CONSULTA "Hf (f % 


the Shehtield fic... 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S. A. 


GAGES e MEASURING INSTRUMENTS © MACHINE TOOLS 
CONTRACT SERVICES e THREADING TOOLS 








“, . . It makes its living by 
tacking on a flat fee .. .” 
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are such important data as suggested 
retail price, percentage of profit, weight 
and type of container. Also listed is 
“sales velocity” information, which 
tells the grocery what items are fast sell- 
ers and serves as a guide on how much 
to stock up. 

Blank check. Retailers just send a 
“signed blank check with order.’ Win- 
ston & Newell headquarters fills in the 
amount, submits an itemized account 
to the customer. 

Market news. A_ weekly “Profit 
Builder”’ tells affiliated stores about new 
developments in the food field, mer- 
chandising trends, price changes, new 
promotions. Grocers are also kept 
posted on competitors’ prices. 

Deliveries. Grocers get up to three 
deliveries a week via the company’s 
flect of 50 semitrailer units from six 
large warehouses. 

Profit sharing. From 1946 on, the 
company has had a profit-sharing pro- 
gram based on a point system. As of 
the end of 1950 there were 191 par- 
ticipants who qualified; by the end of 
this vear the fund will pass $250,000. 

Other services include advice on store 
engineering, constant supervision of 
the stores by experts in merchandising, 
educational programs for store clerks, 
advertising and promotional campaigns. 
Winston & Newell also helps to finance 
new stores or expansion programs where 
necessary through a subsidiarv called 
Super Valu, Inc. This has a revolving 
fund of about $250,000—and has never 
had a loss. 
¢ Cost Plus—Winston & Newell works 
on a cost-plus basis. It makes its 
living by tacking on a flat fee to gro- 
cerics and meats to cover its whole- 
saling, administrative, and warehousing 
expenses and to provide a profit. This 
fee runs from 14% to 3% of the 
original cost of the merchandise. Fresh 
produce, however, is sold at a markup 
based on the going market value. In 
both cases a freight rate based on 
weight and mileage is added. 

The company also charges for some 
of its services. Stores pay on a flat 
weckly basis for general store, meat, 
ind advertising supervision. here is 
also an accounting fee, based on the 
store’s volume. 

Harrison is acutely conscious of costs. 
He points out that there is in all a 
spread of about 17% between the cost 
of merchandise at the warehouse and 
at the checkout counter in the store. 
“Everything has to come out of this 
spread. It’s a constant challenge to the 
food industry to cut these costs without 
sacrificing freshness, quality, or service.” 
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The LEVOLIER lighting switch ratchet is 
molded of Plaskon Alkyd by Tietz & Baur 
Plastics, Inc., Melrose Park, Illinois. 


a 


one-molded piece 
e replaces two! 


McGill Manufacturing Company changed to Plaskon Alkyd Molding 


Prem 


A NS SE a 


Compound for contact ratchets in its Levolier Switches — with these 


a5 


een ee 


surprising results: One molded piece replaced two — no assembly was 
required! And the exceptional arc-resisting and non-tracking electrical 


properties of molded Plaskon Alkyd produced a better performing, 


i——s 


longer-lasting one-piece ratchet. The most popular type Levolier 
switch using this ratchet is backed by an unconditional guarantee. It 
passes Underwriters’ tests of a minimum of 24,000 operations carrying 


maximum electrical load and 100 operations carrying 50% overload! 


Many other inherent properties of Plaskon Alkyd are helping to 
improve a constantly increasing variety of products. And faster 
production is achieved at lower cost in practically every application— 
thanks to the high-speed of compression molding with this amazing 
thermosetting plastic which cures in seconds instead of minutes. 
Let us send you data on all of the desirable properties 

of Plaskon Alkyd — and the complete explanation of 


why many electrical insulating parts can be compres- 
sion molded faster at less cost with Plaskon Alkyd. 


\ s=, eae \ HES | mold it better and fast + with 


PLASKON DIVISION . tissty. owens -ForD GLASS COMPANY 
2119 Sylvan Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio 

In Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Rochester 

Manufacturers of Molding Compounds, Resin Gives, Coating Resins 
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This advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$15,000,000 
Rheem Manufacturing Company 


3%% Promissory Note Due 1966 


Delivery has been made of $5,000,000 and the balance of this issue will be 
delivered to an institutional investor on or before December 31, 1951 in 
accordance with terms of an agreement negotiated by the undersigned. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


August 28, 1957. 





st appears only as a matter of record. 


S/W FINE FOODS, we. 


$660,000 3% Promissory Notes Due 1952 to 1957 
$2,500,000 4% Debentures Due 1969 


has been arranged privately 
the undersigned. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 











This advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 





$7,580,000 


Greater Vancouver Water District 


35% Debentures Due 1954 to 1976 


(United States Currency) 


The District has entered into agreements, negotiated by the undersigned, 
for the private sale to institutional investors of the above-named Deben- 
tures providing for delivery of varying amounts thercof on 
specified dates to December 1, 1952. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 











August 28 , 1951. 

















This advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$7,000,000 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 


3%4% Promissory Notes Due 1971 


This financing has been arranged privately 
through the undersigned. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


August 28, 195%. 





This advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$2,500,000 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 


4%% Promissory Notes Due 1963 


This financing has been arranged privately 
through the undersigned. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


August 28, 1951. 





‘PRIVATE ‘PLACEMENTS 


In addition to the underwriting and distribution of securie 
ties through our nation-wide organization, we act as agent in 
negotiating private financing transactions similar to those 
advertised herewith, which have just been completed. 

We have prepared a memorandum entitled “‘Selling Secur- 
ities To Institutions By Private Placement” and shall be 
pleased to furnish a copy upon request. 


Please ask for Report B-ror. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


New York - San Francisco + Cuicaco « Los Ancetes - Seattie + PortianD 
Boston + Sprinorieco - Puitapecemia - PirrssurcH « Creverano + Inprawapous 
Lovisvice + Derroir + Mivnearous + Sroxawe + Oaxtann - Evanexa 


Sacramento + Freswo + San Jose + Pasapena + Saw Disco 




















Common Stock 


Amerada Petroleum 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Burlington Mills 
Continental Oil 

Dewey & Almy 
Douglas Aircraft 

Gulf Oil 

Granite City Steel 
International Salt 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Lane Wells Co 

Lehigh Portland Cement 
Link-Belt Co. 


Clornt Gate ss io 5 eee hse 


Lockheed Aircraft 


May Department Stores 
McCrory Stores 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. ...... 


New York Air Brake 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis... . 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
Phillips Petroleum 
Plymouth Oil 

G. D. Searle & Co. 


Singer Mfg. Ce. eh. <6. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Standard Oil (N. J.) . 
Sutherland Paper 
Texas Co. 

Victor Chemical Works 


; 2-for-1 


Subsequent 


High 
Year-end 
Price 


$161.50 
150.50 
29.87 
94.00 
30.75 - 


95.50 
81.75 
44.87 
70.00 
50.00 


34.25 
47.50 
77.50 
18.00 
38.00 


57.00 - 

32.87 
151.00 

37.50 
182.00 


84.50 
79.87 
52.75 
, 63.50 
260.50 


36.75 
91.87 
91.75 
44.50 
82.25 
47.00 


2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-2 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-17 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 


$203.00 
177.75 
38.37 
106.50 
42.50 


109.75 
101.37 
62.75 
83.00 
56.25 


44.00 
53.50 
87.50 
28.87 
42.50 


72.00 
42.25 
173.00 
46.37 
236.50 


120.50 
86.75 
63.50 

100.00 

319.50 


56.50 
98.87 
121.37 
55.75 
100.62 
60.00 


2-for-1 
2-for-1 ° 
2-for-1 
4-for-1 
2-for-1 
5-for-1* 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
5-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 


DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL STOCK PRICE AVERAGE 235.47 


100% stock dividend. 


d alth 





*Split not yet « 


Before Split — 
Was Effected 


gh already approved by stockholders. 


Recent 
Gain 


25.7% 
18.1 
28.5 
13.3 
38.2 


14.9 
24.0 
39.8 
18.6 
42:5 


28.5 
12.6 
12.9 
60.4 
11.8, 


26.3 
28.5 
14.6 
23.7 
29.9 


42.6 

8.6 
20.4 
57.5 
22.6 


53.7 

7.6 
32.3 
25.3 
22.3 
27.7 


Price 


$232.00 
152.00 
26.83 
109.00 
57.00 


106.00 
103.75 
49.50 
86.00 
49.00 


38.00 
46.75 
93.50 
27.50 
41.50 


66.00 
34.00 
168.00 
39.50 
200.00 


126.75 
100.00 

70.00 
125.00 
292.50 


53.50 
102.00 
138.00 

52.50 
108.00 

49.25 


266.30 


Stock-Split Boom: Shades of 1929 


1951 


Wall Street expected some 
speedup of the stock-split trend touched 


off last fall by the spectacular ae 
Market” price upswing (BW —Feb.2 
51,p117). But few Streeters case 
what did happen: a stock-split flood of 
historic proportions. 
¢ Months of Fission—The first half of 
the year turned out to be one of the 
busiest periods of fission on record. 
Close to 90 companies sought stock- 
holder approval of stock-split proposals, 
Standard & Poor's reports. That’s about 
60% greater than the vear before. 
Nor has the tempo of the trend eased 
off since midyear. A flock of companies 
have been busy creating, or arranging 
to create, two or more shares out of 
each one that existed before. Some 
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used actual stock splits, others stock 
dividends. At times, old-time Streeters 
have found the situation almost too 
reminiscent of the similar trends just 
before the bull markets of 1929 and the 
more recent one of 1946 started to 
burst at the seams. 

¢ Shareholders Happy — Stockholders 
haven't been squawking, though. It 
has been mighty profitable for them so 
far. You can see that in the sampling 
(above) comparing the 1951 price per- 
formance of 31 stocks split this vear 
with that of the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock price index. The index, a short 
while ago, was perched at a modest 
13% above 1950 vearend. But the split 
stocks had made a collective jump of 


more than 23%. More than a third of 


them showed gains in the 30%-98% 
bracket. 

Speculative-minded gentry have been 
even more enthusiastic about the trend 
to splits than the stockholders. Split 
stocks have been providing them with 
many spectacular quick-in-and-out prof- 
its—for those smart enough to climb 
aboard and hop-off the gravy train 
early. The sampling shows that, except 
for a few scattered cases, the gains 
rolled up while the splits were being 
anticipated proved far greater than those 
after the actual division. 
¢ Nothing Added—Basically, of course, 
nothing happens in a split that in any- 
way boosts the intrinsic value of the 
shares. All the operation does is increase 
the number of a company’s outstanding 
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WHERE THERE'S 
ROOM TO GROW 


Air’s cleaner, sun brighter, people 
more cooperative here in the center of 
the nation. Industries are moving to 
our area, and the population is in- 
creasing. Conditions are particularly 
favorable for new or old businesses. 
And look what GRDA has to offer, 
ALL IN ONE LOCATION. 


POWER 


Hydro-electric power, firmed up by 
steam generation—AS LOW AS 5.3 
MILLS PER KWH. Present capacity 
135,000 KW. 


WATER 


100,000,000 gallons daily AS LOW 
AS 5 CENTS PER THOUSAND GAL- 
LONS TREATED, or 4 cents raw. Ten 
times this amount available with addi- 
tional pumping equipment. 


PROCESS STEAM 


Available to industries locating adja- 
cent to the GRDA steam-electric plant 
AT 20 cents per thousand pounds. 


PLANT SITES 


Building sites up to 50 acres can be 
obtained directly from GRDA at the 
original cost of the land in a war 
surplus transaction. 


e 
The GRDA proposition is possibly unique 
in the nation. If it interests you, please 
write on your company stationery to 


Drawer 112-A for a brochure 
which explains it in detail. 


GROA 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


VINITA, OKLAHOMA 


An Agency of the State of Oklahoma 
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shares and hike individual holdings 
proportionately. 

If it’s a 2-for-1 split, you end up with 
two halves of your loaf of bread, in- 
stead of the full loaf. Splitting it in two, 
obviously, has not really increased its 
value. 

Stock market participants, however, 
don’t figure it that way. Almost always 
the advent of a split is taken as a bull 
signal. As a result, by the time the 
operation has been completed, the go- 
ing price of the new shares normally 
adds up to something considerably bet- 
ter than the value of the old share that 
sired them. 
¢ Understandable—That may not be 
logical, but it’s understandable. Here’s 
why: 

The record book shows that an 
epidemic of stock splits is characteristic 
of a bullmarket. (Often, they are seen 
in its later stages. That was particularly 
true in 1929 and again in 1946.) 

The main reason is that it’s much 
more practical to split stock when earn 
ings, dividend totals, and share prices 
are high. Obviously, amid such joyous 
surroundings the hypodermic effect of 
a capital change takes effect best 
¢ Reasons—There are, of course, many 
“legitimate” reasons for a company’s 
splitting up its shares. An important 
one, is the desire of corporations to 
broaden the market for their shares. 
That has been the official reason for 
most recent splits. And it rings true; 
obviously, the lower price per share 
places the stock within the reach of 
more investors and thus increases trad 
ing untterest. 

How much current interest, would 
there be in Sears, Roebuck shares if it 
hadn’t divided them 4-for-] back in 
1945? Without the split, the old shares 
would now be selling for around $216. 

If earlier splits hadn’t been arranged, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. shares would now 
be selling for around $370, International 
Business Machines common near $355, 
Eastman Kodak around $230, Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass more than $200, 
du Pont for almost $400, Allied Chemi 
cal for $300. 
¢ Cynicism—Despite these facts many 
stock market investors—as well as Wall 
Street cvnics—have got the idea that a 
lot of splits have been put through to 
obscure large carnings per share on the 
old capitalization and to deemphasize 
large dividends. 

Behind these beliefs is. thi 
ing: In the good old days, most com 
panics WCIc proud to report high cam 
ings and dividends per share. It made 
little difference whether their shares 
were widely distributed or whether, be 
cause of the price, they could be bought 
only by the wealthy investor 
e Not So—It’s a different ston 
And it’s not onlv because there aren 
so many “wealthy Mos 


reason 


Toda\ 


investors.” 


companies simply don’t want to see 
their shares in the high-price bracket 
or paying high (in point of dollars) 
dividends. The idea now is to get both 
down to lower levels, without hurting 
stockholders. ‘This, it’s figured, will at- 
tract fewer brickbats from labor unions 
and antibusiness politicians. Thus many 
corporations preter to pay a small re- 
turn on a greater number of shares. As 
earnings increase, the stock issue is 
blown up further in proportion. 

here’s much validity in such reason 
ing. But even if there weren’t, it would 
be hard to convince its followers. Pri 
marily, that’s because most splitups are 
followed by dividend increases. Rarely 
does a company consider splitting up 
its shares unless carnings are at a high 
level and still moving up. 
¢ Leveler—Because of the various epi- 
demics of stock splits in the last 25 
years, relatively few stocks are selling in 
what used to be termed “high-price 
brackets.”” One dav last week, for ex 
ample, only 12 commons out of 1,099 
traded on the Big Board sold above 
$100 a share, only 25 at $80 or better. 
Thus any price above $25, judging from 
the recent list of stocks split up, now 
appears high. 

This situation isn’t an altogether 

healthy one. After the 1929 bull move 
burst wide open, manv shares that had 
been split dropped almost out of sight. 
Some companies had to reverse the 
splitup process and pull in shares to get 
thicir securities out of the class of soap 
wrappers. In 1938, Cities Service staged 
a 1-for-10 pullin after its shares had 
sold for as little as 75¢. Standard Brands 
staged a 1-for-+ “Irish splitup” to get 
its dividend-paving shares away from 
the “cat-and-dog”’-class. 
e Silence—Thus far the New York 
Stock Exchange—alwavs most anxious 
to keep anv Wall Street partv from get- 
ting too rowdy—has had nothing to say 
about the pace of the splitup trend. 
But it doesn’t like tactics too reminis- 
cent of those that helped along the 
1929 boom and bust. 

Back in 1946, Emil Schram, then 
the Big Board’s president, thought the 
splitup party was becoming too bois- 
terous. So he wrote letters warning the 
heads of all the listed corporations that 
the exchange considered splits appro- 
pnate only under certain definite con- 
ditions. 

He gave approval to spiits where a 
stock had long sold at high prices and 
had a consistent carnings record. But 
he added that the Exchange would not 
look kindly on splits by companies with 
feast-or-faminc records. Nor 
would it welcome splitups of stocks 
already selling just above penny-arcadc 
prices 

While Schram is no longer president, 
it’s a 100-to-1 shot that such _ beliefs 
still prevail at Broad ’n Wall. 


Carmings 
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Window posting 
was never So simple / 


the superb new Burroughs Sensimatic 
accounting machine 


Of course the new multiple-register Burroughs Sensimatic is a 
window posting machine— it’s any accounting machine you want 
it to be, at the twist of a knob! 

More than that, the medium-priced Sensimatic handles every 
job with the same small-machine simplicity . . . the same auto- 
matic big-machine efficiency. 


In window posting —no matter what the system —it reduces post- 
ing operations ... saves employee and customer time... steps up 
productivity as it pares costs . .. provides locked audit control. 


In every accounting operation, the Sensimatic helps get more 
things done faster—because the Sensimatic has a mechanical 
brain to direct its every function with unerring speed. 


The Sensimatic can help your business produce more, do more of 
the things America needs done. See how .. . call your Burroughs 
office for a demonstration now. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


i} 
Here's the source 
* e ” 
of Sensimatie Magic { 

This is the Sensimatic’s mechanical brain —the 
control panel that directs it through any four 
separate accounting operations, in any combi- 
nation. The operator twists a knob—the Sensi- 
matic is ready for any job! Any number of con- 
trol panels can be used in a single machine. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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SPECIAL MACHINES A PROBLEM? 


BUILD | 
YOUR | Milling 
OWN : 


with Bellows 
“Packaged” Pneumatic Units 


Production Increase 500% 


Lathe 


Delivery of special purpose machine 
Turning 


tools stretches far into the months. 
But, often, you can combine a little 
tool room ingenuity with Bellows § 
“Controlled-Air-Power” Devices and ~ 

build in your own plant special 

machines that will break production 

bottlenecks wide open. Stamping 


Take the machining operations pic- 
tured here. All were runs long enough 
to warrant special tools and tooling. 
Yet all are being mass produced by 
inexpensive tool-room-built special 
machines, made from standard | 


machine tool components readily 4 XY 
available. Machining operations are ; 
fed and controlled by Bellows | 


“packaged” pneumatic work or tool 


feeding devices, synchronized with ~~ 
one another, electrically controlled. ~~~ 
In most cases a single unskilled oper- —~ 
ator is producing automatically two sane 
& y Drilling 


to three times the production for- 
merly obtained. 


Tapping 


If you have a manufacturing opera- 
tion where a special machine would 
double or triple production it will 
pay you to get in touch with your 
local Bellows Field Engineer—a man 
skilled in solving special production 
problems. He is listed in your phone 
directory under “The Bellows Co.” 


Counter 
Boring 


May We Send You 
This Interesting Booklet? 


Case history stories, diagrams, 
photo, production details, etc., 
showing how Bellows ‘“‘Con- 
trolled-Air-Power’’ Devices can 
help you obtain more produc- 
tion at lower cost. No obliga- 
tion. Write: The Bellows Co., 
Dept. BW98, Akron 9, Ohio. 
Ask for Bulletin CL-30. 


The Bellows oO, Pin Point 


Riveting 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
1306 





Savings Bonus? 


It doesn't look likely now 
in New York State—in spite of 
competition. Recson: It has 
drawbacks, too. 


You can discount reports that New 

York State savings banks may soon be 
paying 1% extra interest as a bonus on 
long-term deposits. True, for a long 
time the savings banks have been eager 
to meet the-tough and growing com- 
petition of savings and loan associations, 
which pay dividends of 3% and some- 
times more on their shares. But some 
savings bankers see enough drawbacks 
in the bonus plan to make them icel 
that it isn’t worth it. 
e O.K. Needed—Furthermore, the state 
banking department would have to give 
its O.K. A few weeks back, a few sav- 
ings bankers discussed the idea in- 
formally with the department. So far, 
nothing has come of it. 

But vou can be sure of one thing: 
A lot of saving banks around the state 
are thinking over the pros and cons of 
a bonus. Here’s how it would work: 
¢ The Plan—Those depositors who will 
deposit a fixed sum at stated intervals 
for a long period, sav five or 10 vears, 
get extra interest in addition to the 2% 
that most New York savings banks now 
pav. The 2% interest isn’t guaranteed, 
of course. But the bonus interest would 
remain the same no matter what hap 
pened to the base rate. 

Different types of bonuses could be 
used. A bonus of 1% could be paid for 
the full period. Or +% extra could be 
paid the first vear, 4% extra the second 
vear, and so on, up to 1%, or possibly 
a little more. 
¢ Similar, but Different—The plan is 
similar to bonus plans used by savings 
and loan competition. Besides meeting 
competition, it has one other big ad- 
vantage: Bankers could invest the 
monev from long-term deposits in high- 
vielding mortgages, instead of low- 
vielding short-term government bonds. 
Under present circumstances, a sizable 
part of savings bank investments have 
to be in short-term paper in order to 
meet withdrawals. 
¢ Opposition—But some savings bank- 
ers arer't sold on the bonus. They fig- 
ure that a lot of people who sign up 
for the plan will fail to keep up the 
payments. Such depositors, along with 
all depositors who get the lower interest 
rate, are going to start thinking of the 
lower rate as a penalty. 

Furthermore, sav some savings bank 
men, a basic reason for the success of 
savings banks has been that they give 
depositors complete freedom of action 
on deposits. 
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wins FOR RAW MATERIALS ADVERTISERS 
NO INTHE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Ss ) RW. HOOKER. vice PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
* S3—\ sates, HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
ae 


608 shout CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 












SAYS,” THE PRODUCTION-ENGINEERING AUDIENCE WHICH 


4% CHEMICAL ENGINEERING prowines Is oF GREAT 
eS IMPORTANCE TO US IN OUR DISTRIBUTION OF CHEMICALS 
WS FOR THE CHEMICAL PROCESS /NDUSTRIES. THAT IS WHY C.E. 
HAS BEEN AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN OUR ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
SINCE 1910. ” 


- THE BIG SAY-SO/- 

PRODUCTION VBS KVITAL INFLUENCE 

Ay SPECIFYING CHEMICAL RAW 
TERIALS BECAUSE PRODUCTION | ya 
 ESPONSIEEE FOR THE FINISHED J cy (LN 
PRODUCT. ANDC.E. HAS MORE 
1m a # PRODUCTION-ENGINEERING -PLANT 
¢ 7 oe } OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS THAN ANY 
= 2 a. , 4 OTHER PROCESS PUBLICATION. 






































NO BETTER INDICA TOR. 
_OF THE INTEREST OF C.E, READERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS. INTHE ADVERTISING 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION STUDY OF 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING tury 
RECEIVED 507% MORE READERSHIP THAN 

ANY OTHER PRODUCT CATEGORY. SIX OF THE 
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BUYS RAW MATERIALS” TOP 20 BEST-READ ADS 
ARE THE MEN WHO SELL WERE ON RAW MATERIALS. = 
THEM. C.E. SURVEYED 

THE SALESMEN’S ASSN 





OF THE AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


PRODUCTION RANKED 
AT THE TOP. 




















A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd. Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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NIBROC TOWELS 


Best for stores, hospitals, office build- 
ings, schools, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-13. 


A PRODUCT yl 


mony | 


_— NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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Mortgage Loans... 


... by life insurance com- 


panies hit peak of $2.9-billion 
in first half, spurred by Regu- 
lation X. 


Before Regulation X curbs on mort- 
gage credit went into effect last fall, 
lenders made huge commitments on 
future financing. That’s one reason 
why new mortgage credit has been so 
tight in recent months (BW —Jun.2’51, 
pll+). It’s also the reason why life in- 
surance companies loaned more mort- 
gage money during the first half of 
1951 than in any other six months of 
their history. 
¢ $2.9-Billion Out—Last week the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, which keeps 
statistics for the industry, announced 
that the life companies had loaned = 
$2.9-billion on mortgages up to July 1 
That brings the percentage of mortgages 
up to $18-billion, or 27% of the $66- 
billion of life insurance assets, as of 
June 30. It’s a big ch ange from five 
vears ago, when only 15% of life insur- 
ance sssets—about $7-billion—were _ in- 
vested in mortgages. Most of the re- 
cent mortgage “financing has been on 
housing. 

The institute also pointed out that 
in the 18 months ended last June 30, 
the life companies loaned $7.9-billion 
on mortgages. That’s more than the 
value of all the mortgages they held at 
any time before 1947. 

e Vague Point—The institute was vague 
on the one point money-market men 


would most like to know: How much 
longer will it be before the life insur- 
ance companies work off their pre-Regu- 
lation X committments, and start buy- 
ing new mortgages in volume again? A 
solid answer to that would give market 
observers a clearer picture of the future 
trend of interest rates. But all the in- 
stitute will sav is that “there is still a 
large block of commitments for the 
second half of this vear.” 


What Investors Like 


What kind of stock does the aver- 

age investor like? Does he prefer to 
buy a stock selling at $75 rather than 
one selling at $35? Is he more inter- 
ested in safety of income than possible 
capital gain? Does he prefer a company 
with a liberal dividend policy to one 
with a conservative policy? 
e Los Angeles Sampling—That is the 
kind of questions the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange asked a sampling of stock- 
holders in different companies. About 
24% of them answered the question- 
naire. 

The survey found that directors who 
are planning a stock split should ar- 
range a new market value of from $25 
to $50. At those prices, they would at- 
tract the most new buyers. 
¢ Conservative—Surprisingly, two-thirds 
of those answering the questionnaire 
preferred a conservative to a liberal divi- 
dend_ policy. 

About 60% of the stockholders pre- 
ferred safety and good dividend yield 
in buving stocks, about 30% looked for 
income plus possible capital gain, and 
10% said they were out primarily for 
capital gain. 


Check With a Built-In Envelope 


Ever run out of envelopes before you fin- 
ished paying the bills? Jose Check Mailer 
Co., Indianapolis, has figured out a way to 
meet this problem—and save banks money 
at the same time. It sells banks a combined 
check-envelope (picture) in packets of 50 


for 35¢. The banks, it says, will be able to 
resell them to depositors at cost instead of 
providing free checkbooks. Depositors will 
save money, since they have to pay about 
l¢ apiece for envelopes anyway. A check- 
register sheet takes the place of stubs. 
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If you cold-form steel... 


NEW FOSCOAT, PROCESS 
opens the door to a whole new world 


of faster, less wasteful forming of steel 


‘ite 
i aes 
mene, {Seren isn 


STEEL SHELL CASINGS PROJECTILES 


Certain cold steel forming techniques have been 
practical for many years, but the lack of super-tough 
lubrication has severely limited their wide application. 


Pennsalt’s new metal treating process, called Foscoat, 
has solved this lubrication problem and opened the 
door to a whole new world of faster, less wasteful 
steel forming. 


On ordnance work, up to 90% of the steel stock is found 
in the finished piece and several chemical treatments 
and anneals are completely eliminated . . . wire drawing 
speeds are increased up to 50% and die life more than 
doubled. The process works equally well for tube draw- 
ing, deep drawing, stamping, ironing and heading. 


Use of the Foscoat Process in these operations has 
resulted in substantial savings through elimination of 
intermediate pressing, annealing and chemical treating 
operations; increased production with existing equip- 
ment; reduced consumption of chemicals; reduced scrap 
losses; and considerable extension in the life of costly dies. 


TUBING WIRE PRODUCTS 


The Foscoat Process consists of compatible cleaning, 
pickling and application of a new phosphate coating and 
specially developed lubricants. This process produces a 
heat resistant lubricating surface that is chemically inter- 
locked with the steel. Exceptional adherence results even 
under the most severe working conditions. 


If you have a problem in the cold forming of steel, outline 
it on your letterhead and we will tell you how the Foscoat 
Process can improve your operations. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1001 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


Progressive Chemistry for over a Century 








sell the best... 


-hMMMIUSON 


Sell quality! Quality in materials — quality in manu- 
facturing! GUNNISON HOMES feature variety in 
designs, floor plans and exterior elevations . . . each 
home can be under roof in one day, ready for occu- 
pancy a short time later! Quick construction reduces 
skilled labor to a minimum! Above all, GUNNISON 
HOMES are permanent—built to endure the most 
strenuous treatment. Rigid testing, PLUS quality 
control all the way, assure soundness and strength 
in homes that are priced to suit the most mod- 
erate income. Yes, you sell the best when you sell 
GUNNISON! 


Interim Financing is available to qualified GUNNI- 
SON Dealers! Choice dealerships are still available 
in some areas. Your personal inquiry is welcome — 
for complete information, write Dept. W-28 


FINEST MOMES : y 


m 1 
aE te ng 
saves 


Manufacturers of 
Gunnison 


i) 
Coronado 


and CHAMPION 
Homes... 


UNITED STATES STEEL C) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 


ALBANY INDIANA 


**Gunnison,"’ ‘'Coronado"’ and **Champion’'—T.M. Gunnison Homes, Inc. 





MOMOES 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Life insurance sales in July dropped be- 
low last year for the first time in 1951, 
the Institute of Life Insurance reported. 
The drop was all due to a big decline in 
sales of group insurance. Group sales 
reflect business activity closely. 


s 
A big jump in capital is slated for First 
National Bank of Boston, according to 
Wall Street talk. Stockholders may be 
notified soon. 

ry 
Diesel locomotives: The Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads says they handled 52% 
of all gross ton miles in freight service 
during May, 63% of passenger train 
service. Nineteen Class I railroads now 
have no steam locomotives at all. 

* 
A penny shortage is bothering Federal 
Reserve Banks, which issue coins to 
member banks on request. The New 
York Federal is now rationing members 
to 50% of their requisitions. Reason 
for the shortage: increased popularity 
of sales taxes, parking meters, boosts in 
bus fares, soft drinks, and candy. 

a 
Curtis Publishing declared a dividend 
of 20¢ on its common stock, the first 
since 1932. A minority stockholder 
fight (BW —Jun.16’51,p132) may have 
had something to do with it. 

. 
Savings bank life insurance scems to 
have failed again in Pennsvlvania. Sav 
ings bankers see little chance of a bill 
being passed at this session of the legis 
lature. It’s the fifth attempt to get law- 
makers to act 

% 
Behind the iron curtain are owners of 
3,800 shares of U.S. Steel Corp. stock, 
according to the company’s midyear 
report. All of it was bought before 
1940, and most belongs to former em- 
ployees who have moved abroad. 

2 
St. Louis dentists are considering a plan 
that would allow patients to pay for 
dental care on time. Loan applications 
filled out in dentists’ offices would be 
processed by a bank. If O. K.’d, the 
bank would send the dentist his money, 
less 5% for a loss reserve fund. 

6 
Fire losses in July were $52-million, off 
1.4% from last vear and down 7.4% 
from June, says the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Total! losses for the 
first seven months are $440-million, ‘ap 
4.6% over the 1950 period. 

* 
National Container asked SEC registra- 
tion for $20-million of 15-vear deben- 
tures, plus 480,000 shares of $1.25 con- 
vertible preferred stock. Money will be 
used to build a new mill. 
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All defense production 


must meet schedules 


as well as standards— 


and nothing saves time like Airfreight 


NO MATTER how great our stockpiles of essential ma- 
terials may be, they are of little value unless we con- 
serve time as well. For time .. . vital to all defense 
production ...is the key factor upon which the success 
of America’s present build-up depends. 

For this reason, more manufacturers than ever be- 
fore are taking advantage of the tremendous economy 


in Defense Production 


of time offered by Airfreight. They’ve reduced the risk 
of costly assembly line delays by depending upon air 
shipments. And, most important of all, they’ve gained 
extra days for production that were once lost to week- 
long surface shipments. 

As a contractor or sub-contractor contributing to the 
military program, you cannot «afford to overlook the 
numerous benefits that result from this modern form 
of transportation. Let an American Airlines representa- 
tive show you how Airfreight can speed up operations 
and solve your supply problems. There never has been 
a time when saving time meant more. There never has 
been a time when Airfreight was so important. 


Dn AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE— AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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source of basic products 
for many industries 


DIPPED RUBBER PRODUCTS are 
formed on molds — nearly any shape, 
any size. The molds are dipped into 
latex under controlled conditions. The 
skin thus formed is dried, cured and 
stripped off .. . ready for coloring, stuff- 
ing, the addition of valves, or other 
processing. 

Dewey and Almy developed this 
economical single-dip process to satisfy 
the government's need for high-altitude 
meteorological balloons. Today it is 
also used to make doll skins, bellows, 
dust protector boots, duck decoys, play- 
balls and other varied products. 

Perhaps there is a product for your 
industry that can be made better or at 
lower cost from dipped rubber .. . 
another example of the many Dewey 
and Almy 


Chemical - Rubber « Plastic 
Products Keyed to 
Basic Human Needs 


DEWEY 
ond ALMY 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Adams * Acton * Chicago * Lockport * Cedar 
Rapids * San Leandro * London * Buenos 
Aires * Naples * Montreal * Paris 
Melbourne 





THE MARKETS 





Last Week’s New Highs: A Sampling 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical 
American Can 

American Smelting & Ref 
Anaconda Copper 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric............. 
Commercial Credit 
Continental Can 

Hinde & Dausche 

Illinois Power. ..... 


Paramount Pictures 

St. Regis Paper 

Scott Paper 

Socony-Vacuum Oil 

South Porto Rico Sugar 

Southern Ind. Gas & Elec............. 
ee Le So 5 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 

Superior Oil (Cal.) 

Tri-Continental 

U. S. Smelting 

Van Norman Co........ 


Last 


Week 
$8114 $881, $88 
623%, 644 6414, 
115 11714 116% 
8514 9234, 9254 
463, 4T% 4TH, 
46 48 47 
375% 38 37% 
5814 59%, 57% 
4054 42 
2134 22 
3614 36%, 
74 15%, 
19° 8114, 
243%, 2614 
15% 17% 
531% 
3514 
70 
2234 
53% 
43% 
500 
13% 
6444 
18 


Industrials Shrug Off Omens 


Despite bad corporate income tax news industrials 
are making new highs. But lagging rails could mean the tra- 
ditional late summer slump is on the way. 


The Dow-Jones industrial average 
has surprised most of the experts. In 
past weeks, technical factors indicated 
consistently that the industrials would 
soon hit an air-pocket (BW —Aug.11’ 
51,p130). Instead, the average has con- 
tinued to creep to its highest levels since 
1930. And now some of the omens 
which bothered market analvsts have 
changed for the better. 
¢ Going Up—For one thing, the specu- 
lative thermometer is rising. Standard 
& Poor’s index of low-priced commons 
has been moving upward since early 
August, after months of decline (BW— 
Aug.4'51,p104). Most analysts agree 
that speculation is good for the market, 
as long as it doesn’t get out of hand. 
And it’s far from being out of hand 
yet, though the penny stocks have 
been conspicuous in this week’s trad- 
ing. 

Another bullish sign is that buying 
interest has spread into new stock 
groups. During August the chemicals, 
oils, tire and rubber shares, and ethical 


drugs were in the limelight. Now buy- 
ers are going after other groups (table, 
above). 

¢ New Highs—Metal producers, too, are 
getting quite a play, suggesting that 
some buvers want inflation hedges for 
long-term investment. Other buyers are 
obviously looking for bargains among 
the depressed groups. There have been 
new 1951 highs in steels, finance com- 
pany shares, movies. 

In spite of signs of inflation, plenty 
of utility stocks made new highs last 
week. That sounds inconsistent, since 
utility earnings are likely to be squeezed 
by rising costs. But brokers say that 
buying here has come from institutional 
investors attracted by the 6% and 7% 
yields offered by some utility shares. 
¢ Good Going—Statistics will give you 
an idea of how the market has broad- 
ened. In the six trading days before 
the middle of this week, anywhere from 
40% to 60% of Big Board stocks have 
moved up each day. That’s pretty good 
going. However, the stocks that are 
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.this kind of a speed reducer... 
eoe but if you have to buy one, it may save your life! 


This Monaghan Respirator is used for drowning, asphyxia shock 
and poisoning cases and for polio patients. It uses an Eberhardt- 
Denver Speed Reducer. 


The Monaghan Respirator is a miracle of mod- 
ern medicine—a portable iron lung, made possible, in part, 
by an Eberhardt-Denver Speed Reducer inside the cabinet 
you see pictured above. It saves lives every day because it 
can be transported quickly. It makes life more bearable for 
polio victims because they can move about. 


There are so many ways in which Eberhardt-Denver Speed 
Reducers can aid in saving labor in production, we thought 
WRITE, WIRE ' it worthwhile to bring it to your attention in this way. Why 
OR PHONE ie ; not find out how our engineers can speed your production, 
TODAY é increase your profit with Eberhardt-Denver Speed Reducers? 


EberhardtDenver Co. 


1402 West Colfax Avenue Denver 4, Colorade 
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This FREE BOOKLET 
will help you 


Executives in banking, 
insurance, industry and 
government know that 
records can be kept easier 
at low cost on paper and 
card made with mew cot- 
ton fibers. But which 
should be on stock with 
100°% mew cotton fibers, 
which on 75%... or 
50% . or 25%? This booklet tells how 
much handling and how many years’ service 
can be expected of these four grades of ledger 
paper and index card. It will help you make 
your record-keeping, and the buying of forms, 
more economical and efficient. 


Parsons offers seven varieties of ledger paper 
and three types of index card stock so there'll 
surely be one that meets your special need. 
They're in many colors so you can use a 
“color control” @® to instantly distinguish 
one type of record from another. They're all 
made with mew cotton fibers to make them 
tough. They take clean, sharp entries from 
machine, pen or pencil. Entries won't smudge 
or run on the fibers. Their no-glare surface 
rests workers’ eyes. Each sheet is solid so it 
can't split, and will stand rigid in your files. 
Chemical, rubber or scratcher erasing leaves 
a smooth surface the same color 


King Cotton, Parsons’ paper 
quality, says, “Send the coupon today for 
your free copy of ‘Howto Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting’. It 

gives valuable hints on 

Saving time, effort 
paper, and will help you 
choose therecord-keeping 
paper and card you need.” 


guardian of 


and 


© PPC, 1981 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 91 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your book- 
let on selecting the right record-keeping paper or card 
for each job. 


Name 

(please print) 
Organization 
or Company 


Street 


City or 
Town 


making new 1951 highs are still an ex- 
clusive group. 

During the same six days, only 106 
of the Big Board’s approximately 1,050 
common stocks made new highs. Alto- 
gether these 106 stocks made 196 daily 
highs. 

Another thing that bolsters the bulls 
is the way the market has taken the 
bad news about corporate income taxes. 
Many companies have been setting 
aside tax reserves this vear at the ex- 
isting 47% rate. So the projected 
52% rate, retroactive to Jan. 1, if 


adopted, will give last-quarter earnings 
a terrific licking. Dividends could well 
be affected. But, so far, the market has 
taken this in stride. 

¢ Thin Ice—However, plenty of tech- 
nicians think the market is on danger- 
ous ground. The Dow-Jones rail av- 
erage, around 81 at midweek, still has 
a long way to go before it confirms the 
industrials by passing its postwar peak 
of 90.08, reached last February. And, 
though volume of trading has improved 
a bit lately, the public is not really in 
this market vet. 
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Oil stocks are beating their own 
records right and left, according to 
Standard & Poor’s index. Here's 
where oil index stood a short while 
ago: nearly 70% above its 1929 bull 
market high; more than double its 
1937 peak; better than 55% above 
its 1946 high; and 60% above its 
1951 midyear mark. 

That’s high, but Wall Street still 
isn’t ready to call it a day. Most 
Street analysts expect oil shares to 
move up even farther in the weeks 
ahead. They say many of the stocks 
haven’t yet fully discounted this 
year’s amazing oil earnings (com- 
pilation below) and dividends. 

They could well be right. Here’s 
why: 

e Profits of 30 large oil com- 


Crude Producers High 
Amerada Petroleum. :::......... $0.66 
Houston Oil “é 89 
Pacific Western Oil 48 
Seaboard Oil ewe 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil..:: 


Integrated Companies 
Atlantic Refining 
Cities Service 


Continental! Oil 


Shell Oil 

Sinclair Oil 

Skelly Oil ee 

Socony-Vacuum Oil 

Standard Oil! (Cal 

Standard Oil (Ind.) 

Standard Oil (N. J.) 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

Sun Oil 

Sunray Oil ; 

Texas Co Pte pea tas be 51 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 

Union Oil.: Vide awe tas 58 


d Deficit. 





0 
1 
1 
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Oil Stocks Shatter Records 


Ex 


1936-1939 
Earnings Range 
Loe 
$0.39 $4.88 54 
d0.15 27 38 17 25 


? 


4 


? 


* Wherever necessary adjustments have been made to take care of 


panies zoomed to around $1-billion 
in the first half of 1951, according 
to the oil department of New 
York’s Chase National Bank. 
That’s as much as $200-million, or 
42%. greater than the January- 
June total in 1950. Common stock 
dividends in the same period were 
up $75-million, or 28%. 

e Profits in the second half 
will be another record breaker. 
Chase experts expect the 30 com- 
panies to show full-year 1951 profits 
of $2.1-billion, topping even the 
$1.9-billion racked up in 1948, the 
industry's most profitable year to 
date. Dividends, the experts be- 
lieve, will reach some $800-million, 
compared with 1950's record $679- 
million. 


wns 
Estimated 
‘ Half Earnings 


1950 51 For All 19st 


5 29 21 50 
0 7 83 00 


1 25 


Wenn £NKROW 
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2.13 
5.41 
$47 
3.09 


14 
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47 25 


stock splits and stock dividends- 
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GRAND CENTRAL LOCATION 


HILTON HOTELS 
In Chicago . . . TH& STEVENS AND THE PALMER Fouse 
In New York . .. THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D. C. . . . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles . . . THE TOwN House 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio ... THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In Ei Paso and Lubbock, Texas . .. THE H1LTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico ... THE HitTon HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . . . THE CaRiBE HILTON 
In San Bernardino, Calif. . . . ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


In New York 
Hote, WaLporF-AsTORIA 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 


G RAVELERS who seek the utmost in convenience 
appreciate the centrally located Roosevelt—with direct pas- 
sageway to Grand Central and close to offices, theatres and 


shops. The Roosevelt offers a wide variety of accommodations 


and restaurants including the popular Rough Rider Room | 


and the celebrated Roosevelt Grill starring Guy Lombardo 


and his Royal Canadians and many other top flight orchestras. 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ® THE STEVENS ® CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





premrcerress 2 TIre 


Why not? He’s put a lot of work 
through the mill and he feels 
fine. Reason: he sits in an indi- 
vidually fitted Sturgis posture 
chair. A capable man and a 
Sturgis chair are always a good 
production pair. 


Executive, stenographic, reception 


and institutional chairs posture-de- 
signed for the person and the purpose. 


THE Steagi POSTURE CHAIR CO. 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





How DPA Split Structural Steel 


(Fourth Quarter Allotments in Tons) 


Screened 
Requirements 


Program 


MILITARY: 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 


Ferro-alloys 

Refractones 

Foundries 

Other industrial expansion, in- 
cluding chemicals, industrial 
machine equipment, eleciti- 
cal and electronic equipment, 
textiles, pulp and paper, etc. 


COMMERCIAL: 
General commercial construc- 
tion 


31,237 


121,723 


Percent 

Allotment of Need 
4,059 
7,306 
31,237 


19,010 
89,468 
12,719 
6,578 
2,815 


32,515 


12,055 1] 


Aluminum Industry Fares Best 


It gets top priority in fourth-quarter structural steel 
allotments to speed proauction of the light metal for planes. 
Some types of building cut as much as 89%. 


Aluminum has taken over top 
prionty im mobilization expansion. 
That's the meaning of the Defense 
Production Authority's construction 
steel shuffle ior the fourth quarter, 
which handed out cuts running up to 
89% for some types of building (table, 
above). 

The steel industrv itself was one of 
the heaviest losers. It wanted 175,000 
tons of structural steel to expand fur- 
nace and rolling mill capacity. It got 
$9,468 tons—a 49% cut. 
¢ All It Asked—Aluminum got 100% 
of its fourth quarter requests; only the 
Atomic Energy Commission and plants 
to make direct military products did as 
well. Here’s why aluminum is at the 
top of the structural steel totem pole: 
Expansion now on the books is only 
for a 95 group Air Force—not the 130 
groups that may be called for in the 
next round of military appropmiations. 
And the program to provide metal for 
the 95 groups isn’t up to schedule 

The big cuts for the steel industry 
probably. mean that the mobilizers have 
scratched the program to have 118- 


million tons of ingot capacity by mid 
1953. It looks now as though that 
goal won't be reached before 1954. 

e More to Come—The one cut for the 
fourth quarter wouldn't slow down steel 
expansion by six months. But it will 
be followed by cuts for the first and 
second quarters next year—and maybe 
longer. Steel apparently is going to 
have to take a backseat until aluminum 
expansion is up to par no matter how 
long it takes. 

The other expansion programs all 
got solid cuts. ‘The Maritime Adminis- 
tration got 76% of the structural steel 
it wanted for ships. Electric power got 
75% of what it asked for, petroleum got 
59%, minerals expansion, 55%. 

Even ferro-alloys—a_ kev shortage 
since mobilization began—got only 82% 
of what the industry asked. Refractories 
got 75% and foundries 72%. These 
segments of iron and steel production 
did better than furnaces and _ rolling 
mills because they are alreadv lagging 
behind ingots and basic steel fabricating. 
¢ Surprises—Despite repeated warnings, 
most industries wese surprised by the 
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6,021 ibs. Enriched Flour 126 Ibs. Yeast 333 ibs. Salt and Sugar 


Think of it! It takes all this to provide 18,000 combat 
troops with a day’s bread ration. Then imagine what 
it takes to bake for 155 million Americans. Each day 
we consume over 40 million loaves of bread! Each 
year we spend over three and one half billion dollars 
for bakery products! Thanks to the sill and speed of 
our great Baking Industry, we as Americans can enjoy 
and afford more top-quality baked products than any 
other nation. 

American Machine & Foundry Company is proud 


243 ibs. Shortening 126 Ibs. Nonfat Dry Milk Solids AMF Mobile Field Oven 


of its contribution to the skill and speed of the Baking 
Industry. Since 1924, AMF has helped produce better 
products faster and more economically through its 
sanitary, high-speed bakery equipment. For example, 
a single AMF oven bakes up to 8,000 lbs. of dough per 
hour. Another machine, the Super Standard Wrapper, 
packages up to 65 loaves per minute. Other AMF 
equipment helps turn out cakes and pies und rolls 
that any housevife would be proud to call her own, 
and at prices she can afford! 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
GOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
eautomatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons «elevating and azimuth machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
Ovens « electronic training devices * naval ordnance « rolled and pensers « Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines « Wahistrom 
Welded steel products ¢ shell components « special military projects. chucks*Roadmaster bicycles »Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 











2 BeNOR RIN Beata SoM 


ALODIZING 
WITH 


| Alodine ° 


PROTECTS ALUMINUM 
AND ANCHORS 
THE PAINT FINISH 
Use Alodized aluminum 
parts and products for en- 


during paint life and ex- 
tra metal preservation. 


“ALODINE” meets Gov- 
ernment Finish Specifica- 
tions. 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 


DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 





size of DPA’s cuts in structural steel 


i allotments. 


Commercial construction is down to 
12,000 tons out of 106,574 requested. 
General industrial construction got 


‘a 74% whack. The 32,515 tons left 


by DPA will be parcelled out by NPA’s 
Facilities & Construction Bureau to ex- 
pand top priority lines such as machine 
tools, electronics, general industrial ma- 
chinery, and chemicals. Industrial ex- 
pansion that can’t qualify high on the 
defense list will absorb the cut. 
¢ Try Again—Projects denied structural 
steel in the fourth quarter aren’t dead, 
so far as DPA is concerned. Applicants 
who lost out are urged to file again for 
the first quarter of 1952. NPA even an- 
nounced an early deadline—Sept. 20. 
The chance of getting steel next vear 
for expansion depends on prettv much 
the same standards DPA used for the 
fourth quarter. First priority will go 
to aluminum expansion and to facilities 


already under construction to make 
products for AEC and the military. 
That's the 100%-of-need category. 

Next will come facilities such as blast 
furnaces that are scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1952. There will be some 
tinkering to keep expansion in balance. 
Right now, for example, rolling mills 
are scheduled a little ahead of furnaces, 
so they will take a heavier cut in the first 
quarter. 
¢ Small Business—Next will come steel 
and other important expansion projects 
owned bv small business concerns, gen- 
erally scheduled to be completed in 
1952. This nod to small business has 
a firm place in the DPA construction 
philosophy. 

When DPA got down to dividing up 
the fourth quarter supply it started with 
one simple rule: Only projects necessary 
for defense would get anv structural 
steel. This same rule will hold over 
into next vear. 


Overallotment: Real or Mirage? 


To business, it looks as though CMP allotments had 
been set too high. Washington says all's in balance; over- 
ordering and duplications by buyers are causing the trouble. 


From where business sits, it looks as 
though the Controlled Materials Plan 
had completely fouled up its fourth- 
quarter steel allotments. Authorized 
orders are bouncing back from the steel 
mills- with the stock answer: no steel 
The conclusion for many management 
men is that the planners have allotted 
more steel than the mills can deliver. 

e It Isn’t So—Actually, there’s enough 
of the metal to fill all allotments; CMP 
officials swear this is so. Thev admit 
there may be a temporary imbalance 
between orders and steel, but they are 
convinced there’s no shortage. In fact, 
CMP people are a lot: happier about 
their calculations now than thev were 
during the third quarter, when they 
really feared they had overshot the 
allotment mark (BW —Jul.14°51,p120). 

CMP gives two reasons for the pres- 
ent mirage of scarcitv. Both of them 
trace back to the authorized buvers 
themselves. 

e Manv buyers failed to reduce 
previous orders in line with the reduced 
CMP allotments for the fourth quarter. 

e Many buyers placed multiple 
orders. Some companies ordered their 
authorized share from as many as four 
different dealers. The idea was to insure 
delivery by some dealer. As soon as one 
came through, the other orders would 
be canceled. 

Failure to reduce orders to match 
allotments is marked in structural steel, 
with makers of “B’ products—defense 
supporting—causing much of the mixup. 


Take the case of one big steel maker 
which normally sells 40% of its struc- 
tural shapes to B-product manufac- 
turers. Every one of these manufac- 
turers had his fourth-quarter allotment 
cut below normal requirements. But 
up to two wecks ago, not one of them 
had cut back his full-requirements order. 
* Suseinaneue-thenaiaaaa come up 
readily with a simple explanation for 
failure to reduce their orders. Each of 
them hopes to get back his CMP cut 
via a supplemental allotment; most of 
them have already filed applications. 

Eiectrical manufacturers are a good 
example. Three weeks ago they freely 
admitted to National Production Au- 
thority Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
mann that they were clinging to the 
full-quota orders until NPA. formally 
denied requests for supplemental help. 

NPA is denying most of these re- 
quests as fast as it can process them. 
But there is a time lag. So until a 
manufacturer gets his rejection and 
prunes back his order to the steel com- 
paiiy, there is bound to be some fourth 
quarter steel that is invisible, at least 
on paper. 
¢ Cancel Later—Many manufacturers 
are equally frank about multiplication 
of orders. Most of those who admit 
placing orders with as many as four dif- 
ferent mills say they will cancel three 
as soon as they get acceptance of one. 
But at least one manufacturer has said 
bluntly that he won’t cancel an order 
until he receives actual shipments. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
V. D. ANDERSON CO. 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ASHLAND OIL & REFINING CO. 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
AUSTIN CO. 
BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
BARRETT COMPANY 
BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION CO. 
CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICAL CO. 
CITIES SERVICE Olt CO. 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
CONTINENTAL Oil CO. 
DAVISON CHEMICAL CORP. 
DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 
E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC, 
DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICAL CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ESSO STANDARD Olt CO. 
ETHYL CORP. 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
FOSTER WHEELER CORP. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
GIRDLER CORP. 
B. F. GOODRICH CHEMICAL CO. 
ATERS — GULF OIL CoRP. 
7 DIRECT FIRED AiR " chemical HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO, 
to 10,000,000 B.T.U- i IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 
200,000 800 M. W. KELLOGG CO. 
procemination. Temperatures |! ‘ KENDALL REFINING CO, 
eae efficiency. Se” KOPPERS CO., INC. 
= LEVER BROS. CO. 
LIQUID CARBONIC CORP. 
LUMMUS COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CO. 
ARTHUR G. McKEE CO. 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
OHIO Olt Co. 
PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 
PROCTOR & GAMBLE CO, 
PURE Oil CO. 
SHARPLES CORP. 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORP, 
SHELL OIL CO. 
SHERWIN WILLIAMS CO. 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co. 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF INDIANA 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF OHIO 
STANOLIND OIL & GAS CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER ENG. CORP. 
SUN Olt CO. 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORP. 
TEXAS CO. 
4 108 times the Heating UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP 
provide tubing —so¥i® UNION OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA — 
are ole, nce. Corton See. WARREN PETROLEUM CO. 
stallation ee e a WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
non-ferrous © 
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a 
locate Me 


Charleston, 5. 


Where TAXES and legislation 
are favorable for industrial 
growth. 


For full details write 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 


CITY OF FRESH WATER UNLIMITED 


 LLAITIL 


ONE-HOUR 


Furnace-Tested 


use. SAFES i 


Better Protection 





MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
TOLEDO 6 OHIO 


WRITE FOR 
tele] <5 31 


we 
Dept. B-22, 23 E. Jackson Bivd., aeeage 4, i. | 
(Jol 3 EO ot EBS oe 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


both offered or wanted; personnel; financing; 
may be found in BUSINESS 
section 


equipment; etc., 
WEEK'S own classified advertising 


elues 








Regional Bidding Helps 
Small Businessman 


Small businesses can now take a 
crack at a bigger share of the Air Force’s 
procurement. Instead of getting almost 
all its production from negotiated con- 
tracts, the Air Force will advertise 
for part of the work through bids in 
its regional offices. That brings the 
chances for defense orders closer to the 
500-employee firm. 

Since last December, when military 

procurement went on an emergency 
basis, the Air Force has got most of its 
production through negotiations with 
firms it knew were fast, volume pro- 
ducers. But this policy brought gripes 
from smaller firms that (1) didn’t know 
what the government wanted, and (2) 
couldn’t find the prime contractors who 
might be farming out work. 
e How It Works—Under the latest set- 
up, a small-business specialist of the 
Air Materiel) Command at Wright 
Field recommends which part of an 
order should be opened for bids from 
small firms. 

At Air Force regional offices, the 
small businessman can look over the 
contracts being advertised, even study 
the blueprints and specifications. If a 
smal] manufacturer finds something he 
thinks his plant can handle, he submits 
a bid to the Air Materiel Command 
Once the bid is accepted, the regional 
office investigates the firm to make sure 


that it can fulfill the contract if it’s 
awarded. When AMC figures one firm 
can’t take on the whole contract, it 
splits the award among several bidders. 

Each regional office of the Air Force 
is also compiling lists of small businesses 
in its area. It will make these available 
to its big prime contractors and encour- 
age them to farm out subcontracts to 
the smaller companies. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from the National Produc- 
tion Authority, Washington 25, or from 
any Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in vour area. 


Materials Orders 


Methylene chloride: Places _ this 
chemical under allocation as an Ap- 
pendix A material, requiring a producer 
to applv for permission to ship, and a 
purchaser for permission to buy. M-45, 


Greek Ore Feeds U.S. Aluminum Stockpile 


of 60,000 tons of bauxite bought under the 
Marshall Plan for delivery during 1951 from 


he first shipment of bauxite purchased in 
Greece under the Marshall Plan is now on 
its way to becoming defense stockpile alumi- 
num. First stop for the 8,400 tons of ore, 
here ready for loading on a Yugoslav ship, 
is Germany, where it will be processed into 
the lightweight metal. The shipment is part 


a Greek miner. The purpose of the buying 
is threefold: to add to U.S. reserves; in- 
crease production of minerals in Greece; 
and provide important new assets for 
Greece's economy. 
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KAYDON 4-Point Angular Contact Ball Bearings 22.350 


Raceways that make machines winners! 


Flame-hardening only the raceways of bearings, 
removes many handicaps in machine design. 
KAYDON pioneered this technique. Its success has 
helped make many machines winners! 

KAYDON flame-hardening has made possible many 
special bearings of unusual design, like the 4- 
point angular contact ball bearings shown here 
... with outer and inner races flanged for mount- 
ing directly to adjoining machine structures... 
with gear teeth cut right on inner race, and inner 
races fortified by special protective finishes. 


.. KAYOON 


MUSKECGCONeMICHICAN 


RECITIS TON 


ENGINEFERIN G 


AN D 


x 29.125 x 1.687 


KAYDON flame-hardening of bearing-raceways to 
unusual depths (without through-hardening the 
races themselves) permits races to be drilled, 
tapped and gear-cut ... the bearing bulk and 
weight are greatly reduced ... many surround- 
ing parts may be eliminated . . . unusual shapes, 
very large diameters, extremely thin sections that 


facilitate mounting are achieved. 


These are typical “winning” characteristics of 


KAYDON Special Bearings. Adaptable to many types 
of machinery ... maybe yours! Call KAYDON. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 


© Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 


ROLLE R BEARING 


CcCoRP=. 


Ss 
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Senn ee, eee ane 


transform escaping dust 


sists. 


Then see how Buell engineers e 
atl 


into substantial profits 


When we're called upon to turn escaping dusts into bright, 
green dollars, our engineers can plan with precision, yet move 
with surprising speed. tk 

Quickly, they pin-point a costly escape-dust problem... 
compute the actual dollar value of your plant’s dust loss... 
then, with a sureness that comes only by experience, 
they will design and build the dust collector that will most 
efficiently and economically turn valuable escape-dust into 
more valuable dollars. 

Here’s why: Buell engineers—a highly skilled group 
of industrial “dust” men—are backed by more than 200 
man-years of experience in the science of dust recovery. 
As a result, Industry looks to Buell for leadership 
in methods and equipment that mean more 
recovered dust at less cost. 

For full information write today. Ask 
for the new, informative ‘Dust Recovery’ bulletin. 
Buell Engineering Company, Dept. 30-I, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


=, . 


‘ me CYCLONIC 


HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONES © ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 
TYPE LR COLLECTORS * LOW DRAFT LOSS COLLECTORS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE COLLECTORS © DUST HOPPER VALVES 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 





Sched. 9; M-21, revocation (Aug. 29). 

Appeals: Permits manufacturers using 
any scarce material under NPA alloca- 
tion to appeal denials of their applica- 
tions for adjustment of CMP allotments 
and materials allocations. Reg. 5 
as amended (Aug. 29). 

Official actions: Provides that all 
official actions of NPA not taken in the 
name of the administrator or deputy ad- 
ministrator will be taken in the name of 
NPA and countersigned by the execu- 
tive secretary or the recording secretary. 
NPA Notice 2 (Sept. 1). 

Rubber: Eliminates all controls on 
consumption of natural rubber latex; 

rmits manufacturers to maintain a 

ull 60-calendar-day inventory of natural 

rubber and 30-working-day inventory of 
synthetic rubber; eliminates restrictions 
governing inventories of tires and tubes; 
climinates formula used by manufac- 
turers in asking for allocations of addi- 
tional rubber to fill orders with a DO- 
MRO rating. M-2 as amended (Aug. 
29). 

Brass mill products: Permits distribu- 
tors to maintain reasonable inventories 
from which to serve the needs of local 
industries that require supplies usually 
in smaller than mill quantity. M-82 
(Aug. 31). 

Copper: Restricts producers of cop- 
per controlled materials from filling any 
orders after Oct. 1 other than author- 
ized controlled material orders. M-11 
Dir. 4 (Aug. 31). 


Pricing Orders 


Gum rosin and gum _ turpentine: 
Makes clear that export sales and sales 
for export are governed by the export 
regulation CPR-61. CPR 52, Amdt. 
1 (eff. Sept. 1). 

Cotton ginning: Permits uniform ad- 
justment in charges for ginning, wrap- 
ping, and baling during the 1951 
season. CPR 34, Suppl. Reg. 2 (eff. 
Sept. 1). 

Wholesale grocery pricing: Permits 
wholesalers of owned or exclusively con- 
trolled brands of grocery items to add 
certain advertising and sales promotion 
expense to the net cost before applying 
markups. CPR 14, Amdt. 6 (eff. Sept. 
1). 
Canned fruits and vegetables: Ex- 
tends final effective dates of CPR 55 
and CPR 56 to Sept. 1. CPR 56, 
Amdt. 3; CPR 55, Amdt. 3 (eff. Aug. 
23). 

Vegetables, fruits, and berries: Sets 
new cciling prices on canned vegetables, 
vegetable juices, fruits, and berries of 
the 1951 pack. CPR 55, Amdt. 4; 
CPR 56, Amdt. 4 (eff. Sept. 1). 

Arkansas cigarettes: Authorizes deal- 
ers in Arkansas who have been selling 
cigarettes as a loss-leader to raise ceiling 
prices to the minimum prescribed by 
the new Arkansas statute, which prohib- 
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Looking tor Limestone . 


oull tnd it in the... 





Do you need limestone in your business? If 
you do, look to the Land of Plenty* where some 
of the nation’s great limestone deposits are found 
—plenty now being processed — additional 
deposits as yet undeveloped. 

Is it high calcium stone you need? You'll 
find it here. Do you want a high magnesium 
content? It’s available in the Land of Plenty. 

Let us know your requirements as to analysis 


and preferred area. 








Let Norfolk and Western plant location specialists tell you, in 
confidence and without obligation, exactly what the Land of Plenty 
offers your new plant. This department has a half-century of experience 
in helping manufacturers find suitable plant sites. Write, wire or phone 
the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer B-418, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 





SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES IN THE LAND OF PLENTY 


INVESTIGATE THE IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES OF 
THE LAND OF PLENTY — 


The world’s finest all-purpose Bitu- 
minaus Coal... equable weather... 
skilled, home-rooted manpower... 
adequate industrial power and water 

. - Cooperative state and local govern- 
ments ... progressive, clean com- 
munities ... Norfolk and Western 
Precision Transportation for swift, safe, 
economical delivery to domestic mar- 
kets, and to the markets of the world 
through the year-’round, ice-free Port 
of Norfolk . . . and room to grow. 
THESE ADVANTAGES HELP SPELL SUCCESS 


FOR INDUSTRIES REQUIRING LIMESTONE 
IN THE LAND OF PLENTY. 


otk... oslo. 


RAILWAY 


*¥VIRGINIA e WEST VIRGINIA e@ OHIO 


NORTH CAROLINA y MARYLAND 2 KENTUCKY 











«To speed things up in Plant 
and Office, check your " 
PRINTED FORMS! 


Save time and give accurate 
production instructions 


lpn 


with copies on 


_ 


(mer 


WATERMARKED 


Fok River 


*Cotton-fiber makes the finest 
BUSINESS, SOCIAL, AND ADVERTISING PAPERS 


 Gemronnreage coe 


When you say it on paper, everyone 
understands. And printed forms on cot- 
ton-fiber Fox River onion skin are the 
economy-way to say the same thing to 
many people. 
Save labor —so thin that one writing 
makes all the clear copies you need. 
Give fast, accurate routing—the color 
of the paper denotes the department ad- 
dressed (6 available colors). 
Stay on the job—the unusual strength 
found only in cotton-fiber onion skin 
withstands hard and frequent handling. 
Write today for 
Free Sample Kit 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
1327 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


OTHER ONION SKIN USES IN 


YOUR BUSINESS 
Co 


7 


Circulars Price Books 





its such sales. GCPR, SR 53 (eff. Sept. 
+). 

Wholesale grocery sales: Permits 
wholesalers who sell to institutional 
users in less than case lots to apply to 
OPS for adjustments in markups. CPR 
14, Amdt. 7 (eff. Sept. 4). 

Membership clubs: Permits bona 
fide membership clubs that do not 
make their restaurant facilities available 
for general use to apply for exemption 
from provisions of the restaurant ceiling 
price regulation. CPR 11, Amdt. 5 (eff. 
Sept. 4). 

Antifreeze labeling: Requires that 
packagers of antifreeze must label con- 
tainers with the type, strength, and 
retail ceiling price. CPR 57, Amdt. 1 
(eff. Sept. 4). 

Unlawful discrimination in _ prices: 
Provides adjustment of ceiling prices 
for sellers whose ceiling prices involve 
an unlawful discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman act. GOR 18 (eff. 
Sept. 4). 

Paints, varnishes, and lacquers: Adds 
lacquer thinners to list of commodities 
covered by the supplementary ceiling 
price regulation. CPR 22, SR 6, Amdt. 
3 (eff. Sept. 4). 

Toys, games, Christmas decorations: 
Permits retailers, chain stores, and mail 
order ‘establishments to use the period 
of July 1 through Dec. 10, 1950, for 
preparing pricing charts for toys, games, 
and Christmas decorations instead of 
Oct. 1 through Dec. 10, 1950, as pre- 
viously set. CPR 7, SR 2, Amdt. 3 
and SR 1, Amdt. 6 (eff. Sept. 4). 

Service trades: Approves five flat-rate 
manuals for sellers of automotive and 
farm tractor repair services to use in 
setting ceiling prices. CPR 34, SR 3 
(eff. Sept. 4). 

Exports: Permits producer exporter 
to use as his ceiling price for export 
sales either the domestic ceiling price 
to a domestic buyer of the same class 
as the foreign buyer, or the domestic 
ceiling price to his largest buving class 
of domestic purchaser. CPR 61, Amdt. 
1 (eff. Aug. 28). 

Imports: Extends deadline for filing 
import price ceilings until Oct. 1; sim- 
plifies pricing by retailers and _ sellers 
of new commodities; provides hardship 
adjustment procedure. CPR 31, Amdt. 
7 (eff. Oct. 1). 

Holiday fruit cake: Temporarily 
exempts “holiday fruit cake” from price 
control, pending issuance of a specific 
ceiling price regulation covering bakery 
products. GCPR, Amdt. 18 (eff. Sept. 
15). 

Fur seal meal: Exempts this byprod- 
uct of fur seal slaughtering from price 
control. GOR 7, Amdt. 4 (eff. Sept. 5). 

Industrial diamonds and tungsten: 
Permits manufacturers to use Aug. 1, 
1951, as cutoff date to measure cost 
increases for these products. CPR 30, 
Amdt. 10, (eff. Sept. 5). 


Iron and steel scrap: Sets dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices on sale of iron and 
steel scrap in U.S. territories and pos- 
sessions. CPR 5, Amdt. 3 (eff. Sept. 
5). 

Chemical manufacturers: Indefinitely 
postpones time for chemical manufac- 
turers to file statement of maintenance 
and repair cost-adjustment factors. CPR 
22, SR 7, Amdt. 2 (eff. Sept. 5). 

Lamb and mutton wholesalers: Per- 
mits adjustment of ceiling prices for 
sales of lamb and mutton by whole- 
salers pending issuance of specific dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings. GCPR, SR 54 
(eff. Sept. 5). 

Alaska red salmon: Sets new canners’ 
ceilings on Alaska red salmon. CPR 65, 
Amdt. 1 (eff. Aug. 30). 

Alaska sawmill logs: Exempts saw 
logs produced in Alaska and consumed 
by Alaskan sawmills from price control 
under Dec. 31, 1951. GCPR, SR 55 
(eff. Aug. 30). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The search for scrap is going abroad. 
Besides authorizing General Services 
Administration to spend $7-million for 
foreign scrap, DPA has sent a team of 
experts to Korea to ferret out an esti- 
mated 500,000 tons of battlefield scrap. 
The same team will discuss with Naval 
officials the possible raising of 197 ships 
sunk in World War II fighting off the 
Marianas. 

e 
Artificial graphite shortages will end in 
1953, NPA estimates. Demand then is 
expected to be 327-million Ib. and 
capacity, 330-million Ib. Capacity now 
is 223-million Ib., about 3-million Ib. 
under demand. 

a 
U.S. iron mines produced almost 15- 
million tons of ore in June—an all-time 
high. For the Bureau of Mines it meant 
a warning: Foreign sources of ore and 
use of taconite must be developed as 
quickly as possible to stop excessive 
drain on the dwindling United States 
reserves. 





The Pictures——Cover by Charles 
Rotkin, PFI; Acme—20, 33, 74 
(top); Rus Armold—55; Ford News 
Bureau—30; Int. News—148, 160 
(bot.); Bob Isear—42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 48, 49, 50, 74 (bot.), 75; Tom 
King—56; Ed Nano—118; New- 
man Schmidt Studio—62; George 
Miles Ryan—122; Taylor Photos— 
70; Tennessee Eastman Co.—66; 
U.S. Army—79; Wide World— 
25, 158 (bot.); Dick Wolters—24, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 116, 136. 
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In the dramatic history of plastics, it is 
difficult to single out the stars. Yet, cer- 
tainly, the rise of polyester plastic resins 
has made one of the most exciting 


stories, 


In the few years from 1946 to 
1950, polyester sales have grown 
from 1% million pounds to 7% 
million pounds —a full five-fold 
increase! 


Polyesters are taking over the manu- 
facture of hundreds of products —tub- 
ing. fishing rods, boat hulls, trailer 


Some outstanding Vibrin properties: fo 


products * Cures without porosity * 10¢ 


trical grades—low water 


¢ Flame-resistant types 


1 to handle — lizhtwe 


absorption * Wide hardness range ¢ Full color range 


/ ff / , 
CL, waliuk 
7 ~ 


ROYAL FAMILY OF PLASTICS 


Vibrin case history 


...that opens up new polyester potentials 


parts, lamp shades, furniture, stand-up 
screens, light diffusers, aircraft parts, 
many, many more. Again and again, 
polyesters have introduced higher 
product quality and lower production 


cost. 


Just as an example, see what Nauga- 
tuck’s new Vibrin polyester has done 
for the battery boxes produced by 
Lanfare Molded Products. Inc.,Toledo, 
Ohio, for the Nu-Form Battery Corpo- 
ration, Port Clinton, Ohio. Then send 
the coupon below for the facts about 
what Vibrin can do for your product. 


yht finished 


tivity —no weignt change ¢ Elec- 


Vibrin has made battery boxes 
light, strong, heat-resistant and 
corrosion-resistant, And it can 
produce them more rapidly. 


What’s behind all this? See the notable 
list of Vibrin properties given here. 
Vibrin is a product of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of the United States 
Rubber Company. Insure your plastics 
future on the solid base of Naugatuck 
—a reliable source of quality products 
with which you can build lasting leader- 
ship in the years to come. 


Naugatuck “hemical Plastics Division, Elm St., 25, 


Without charge, send technical data on properties, uses, 


handling methods (specify desired end products 


Naugatuck, Conn 
| | 


| understand that, from this data, | can order 


suitable, free experimental samples. 


NAME 


TITLE 





Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
BRANCHES: Akron + Boston + Chariotte * Chicago * Los Angeles « 
Philade!phia + In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


MARVINOL KRALASTIC 


ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| 
| COMPANY 
| 
| 
| 


New York city ZONE STATE 


San ca: cm ie ce cy ir ei eee el ss Sis a anti i an 


vinyl resins e styrene copolymers ° VIBRIN polyester resins 





NOW... 


more reason than ever 


colameaatevetiite, 


CRANE VALVES 





for example, Crane 
supplies valves for 
specialized and 
ordinary needs. 
Censult your local 
Crane outlet. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING 


, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


* HEATING 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK You can expect the world crisis atmosphere to continue perhaps another 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1951 six to eight months. 
During this period the West will be building strong defensive positions, 
A not only in Japan but in West Germany and the Mediterranean. 
At some stage, Stalin will have to put up or shut up (page 164). Mean- 


BUSINESS time, he’ll probably use everything short of war to block our aims. 
a 


waee San Francisco is paving the way for a strong Japan, as a Far Eastern 
counterweight to Russia and Red China. 
Next on the West’s agenda is a settlement with Bonn that will merge 
West Germany into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. That's the big 
job Acheson, Morrison, and Schuman will tackle right after San Francisco. 
Yugoslavia also is to come in as a NATO partner—via military tie-up 
with Greece and Turkey. 

















e 

Western plans for Germany and Yugoslavia will be even harder for 
Moscow to take than our peace treaty with Japan. 

A rearmed West Germany will challenge Moscow's military superiority 
in Europe. It will also weaken Soviet control of East Germany, where Nation- 
alists will be attracted by Bonn’s new strength. 

Once Yugoslavia is under NATO’s wing, there will be no chance of 
upsetting Tito by threats and sabotage. That’s sure to encourage anti-Soviet 
groups in the satellite countries. 








e 
London is even glummer than Washington about chances for a Korean 
cease-fire. 
The British are getting this kind of information from Peiping: 
¢ The Chinese Reds have bloated ambitions, expect to be supreme in 
Pacific affairs. Mao Tse-tung wants to fight on. He figures Korea is a good 
place to train a huge army, that China can easily stand the manpower losses. 
* The truce talks were Moscow’s idea. But they have served Stalin’s pur- 
pose by now. They showed that Russia was willing to make peace. Meanwhile 


they have provided time for a new Red buildup. 
J 





The Communist world has made its first open bid to cash in en the 
Iran oil deadlock. 

The Poles and Czechs are dickering with Tehran for a total of 8.5-million 
bbl. of refined products. They say they’ll provide their own tankers. 


Washington worries that this deal could be the opening wedge for big 
shipments to Russia via satellite middlemen. Stalin needs aviation gas badly 
—and the Abadan refinery can produce 20,000 bbl. of it deily. 

& 











The Iranians are tryiiig to peddle oil elsewhere, too. They're negotiating 
with Argentina, and are closing a small deal with Afghanistan. 

Iran’s Premier Mossadegh could fil! part of these orders from existing 
stocks. But he has a double-barreled problem before larger deliveries are 
possible: Get British technicians out of Abadan and get some others—perhaps 
Swedish, Swiss, or German—in. 








Sd 
Mossadegh hopes the threats to deal with Communist and other countries 
will force Britain to reopen the oil talks—on Iran’s terms. 


At midweek he backstopped his threat with an ultimatum: London must 
PAGE 155 comply within 15 days or British technicians will be booted out. 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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Mossadegh’s get-tough policy quieted some of the hot-head nationalists 
in Tehran. But it may mean bad trouble. Britain says flatly it won't leave 
Abedan, and an attempted ouster could mean fireworks. 

e 


ECA officials are frantically looking for ways to plug the holes Congress 
is tearing in foreign economic aid. 

They claim that Europe’s rearmament will have to be cut back 30% or 
so if most of the money asked for isn’t voted. 

ECA may have a loophole, though: It could use some straight military-aid 
meney to buy tools and materials for European arms factories. Last year, 
several hundred million dollars worth of such funds were diverted. ECA's 
lawyers hope it will be possible again under the new legislation. 


Actually, Europe’s dollar-earning prospects are fairly bright. Some 
experts think Europe could even wipe out its dollar gap—with earned money, 
not handouts. Here’s how: 

(1) The buildup of U. S. forces in Europe means big personal spending 
by Gl’s. It could even top tourism as a leading European moneymaker. 

(2) The buildup will boost the Defense Dept.’s ‘offshore’ purchases 
of food and services from Europeans. And the Army may buy some ammuni- 
tion and equipment abroad that heretofore came from U. S. factories. 

(3) There’s a chance that some U.S. businessmen, loaded down with 
defense orders, may give European manufacturers work on subcontracts. One 
such deal is already in the talking stage. 


A labor shortage threatens British rearmament. Manpower rapidly is 
becoming Britain’s No. 1 problem, even more troublesome than raw materials. 

With the arms effort piled on top of a fully-employed civilian economy, 
the labor squeeze keeps getting worse and worse. Many booming industries 
refuse to release workers for war work. And there are these complications: 

* Since Britain's trade position is deteriorating, the export drive must be 
kept going full blast. That means continuing construction of new plants and 
equipmert. 

* The labor shortage causes growing scarcities of coal, power, and rail 
transport. These are likely to become critical in the winter months ahead. 

London would like to get its hands on enough dollars to lessen the rearmo- 
ment pressure at home. The money need not be a direct handout; it could 
be channeled into Britain’s economy through the Atlantic Pact organization. 
































e 

The cost of living is the main concern of British labor unions, meeting 
this week at Blackpool. The union men clearly aim to push wage claims. 

That’s tough on the Attlee government's anti-inflation policy. It could 
even force Chancellor Gaitskell to take another swipe at business profits to 
take the steam out of labor’s demands (BW-Aug. 18'51,p141). 

Meantime, the profit system is likely to be the battle-cry of the Conserva- 
tive Party if a general election is called this fall. Tory leaders are urging U. S.- 
type business competition for Britain—more emphasis on productivity and 
incentive. The party wants to be characterized as the champion of the “active 
creators of wealth—the hard-working wage earner and the go-ahead 
industrialist.’’ 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 8, 1951, lesue—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd St., Now York, WN. Y. 
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West Germans Want Full Say on Controls 


@ Bonn threatens to veto Schuman Plan unless Allies 
put an end to economic controls. 


@ The issue this time is coal exports. 


Germans say 


quotas are too high, that they will cripple home industry. 
@ Allies feel Germany should share Ruhr resources 
with equally desperate neighbors. 


@ There's still time for a compromise, but nations will 
have to move fast to settle this and other issues. 


l'rouble is brewing in West Germany 
for the U.S., Britain, and France. Ger- 
man politicians are demanding a sudden 
end to Allied economic controls. And 
they are threatening to stymie both the 
Schuman coal-steel pool and German 
rearmament unless they get their way. 

A million tons of coal—which the 
Germans want to keep and the Allies 
are forcing them to export—is the thing 
that has the Germans kicking over the 
traces. The International Ruhr Author- 
ity is their chief target. It’s the body 
that allocates West Germany’s coal. 
¢ A Partner—The idea of dropping eco- 
nomic controls over the Bonn Republic 
doesn’t bother the Allied powers. In 
fact, they aim to end the Occupation 
Statute by year’s end. The plan is to 
substitute a new "contractual’” relation- 
ship that would make Bonn a partner 
in the coal-steel pool, the proposed Eu- 
ropeam army, and a European joint de- 
fense production board. The Germans 
would merely slide over from the pres- 
ent system, where controls are imposed 
from outside, to a system where they'll 
have a voice, but not a deciding voice. 

But West Germany doesn’t seem to 
be in a mood for that kind of coopera- 
tion todav. 


1. How It Started 


The row over coal got started when 
the Ruhr Authority recently decided 
that West Germany should export 6.2- 
million tons of coal to neighboring 
countries during the fourth quarter of 
1951. The Germans asked—as they had 
asked a vear ago—that the quota be cut 
to 5.2-million tons so that West Ger- 
many wouldn’t run short this winter. 

The problem is one of low produc- 
tivity. Although the industry has a 
lot more manpower than prewar, it’s 
output is 30% less. 
¢ Bristling—l'ranz Bluecher, Germany’s 
representative on the authority, claimed 
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that Bonn desperately needed the coal 
to keep its industry going this winter. 
When Bluecher was turned down, he 
walked out of the Ruhr Authority in a 
huff. Since Bluecher is chairman of the 
Free Democrats, second largest party 
in the Adenauer coalition government, 
his move was a signal of trouble ahead. 
Last week the Free Democrats’ 
leader in the Bundestag, August Martin 
Euler, got in his say. He demanded, 
apparently with Chancellor Adenauer’s 
approval, that the Allies drop the Ruhr 
Authority and all other controls, or else 
the Free Democrats would vote against 
the Schuman Plan when it comes up 
for final approval in October. 
¢ More of the Same—Kurt Schumacher, 
leader of the Social Democrat opposi- 
tion, has been sounding the same alarm 
for weeks now. Schumacher has been 
telling the West Germans that the coal- 
steel pool will be merely a continuation 
of the automatic Ruhr Authority, since 
a majority of the nations joining the 
pool are those who now dictate Ger- 
many’s coal export program. If the 
Free Democrats combine votes with 
the Social Democrats on this issue, they 
could easily veto the Schuman Plan. 


ll. Two Sides 


¢ Valid Reason—U.S., British, and 
I‘rench authorities in Germany all feel 
Germany should share the resources of 
the Ruhr to the fullest. True, Germany 
will be short of coal this winter, but so 
will the other West European countries. 

The Allies feel that the German 
politicians haven’t enough gumption to 
set up a proper distribution system for 
coal. Hence politics, pressure tactics, 
and the black market now create havoc 
with coal distribution inside Germany. 
In addition, there’s a feeling that the 
Germans are riding this problem for all 
its worth simply to maintain “business 
as usual.” As evidence the Allies point 


out that car production is running at 
full capacity, for both domestic and for- 
eign markets. 

Occupation officials admit that the 
cost of the U.S. coal Germany must 
import is about twice as much as their 
own product. But they say that the $9 a 
ton that is added for transport is paid 
by the Allies in the end; the Germans 
merely add it to the export price of 
their steel. 
¢ The Other Side—In reply, the Ger- 
mans make this case: 

Last winter German consumers suf- 
fered to keep industry going. This is 
politically bad and can’t be repeated. 
So German households are to get one 
ton of coal each for the winter, and 
industry will have to take the brunt. 
That’s bound to bring both unemploy- 
ment and lower production. 


Ill. Compromise 


It’s probably not too late for some 
sort of compromise to be worked out. 
Such a compromise would have to in- 
clude a German priority system that 
would channel German coal and steel 
into Western Europe’s defense indus- 
tries. This would prove that Bonn was 
sincere in its determination to help the 
Western defense effort. 

The Allies, on their side, might agree 
to let the Germans keep 500,000 tons of 
coal per quarter, turn it into coke, and 
then sell that in Western Europe. Or 
alternatively, the Allies might work out 
a joint plan to share the transport costs 
on coal coming from the U.S. Either 
one of these moves would probably 
mollify the Germans as far as the coal 
problem goes. 
¢ Other Issues—But coal is not the only 
issue that’s arousing friction between 
Bonn and the Allies. There’s a big 
fight going on over rising occupation 
costs. The dispute ties in with the 
whole problem of whether Germany is 
to rearm, and on what terms. 

In the background is the inevitable 
German desire to be completely inde- 
pendent—except for having Allied forces 
on their soil as a deterrent to the Rus- 
sians. Every decision that affects Ger- 
man interests adversely becomes a fer- 
tile field for politicians. 

In this kind of situation, the Allies 
will have to move fast in settling dis- 
puted issues, and probably will have 
to meet the Germans half way on most 
of them. Otherwise, it may prove im- 
possible to prevent violent swings to 
the extreme left or right. 
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RCA These gaping West Berliners are getting their first look at television, a black-and-white telecast by RCA. Show was part of 
U.S. countermove to the Communist youth rally in East Berlin. Many a Red sneaked off to see it. 


U.S. Video Counters Berlin Red Rally 


(Story starts on page 160) 


MARSHALLPLANG 
UR STARKUNG D 
FREIEN WELT 


CBS Berlin’s Sunshine Quartet performs on one of the CBS colorcasts from the Funk- I'wo German stage stars give ECA 
turm Exhibition Grounds. Six receivers drew an estimated 350,000. a plug on another colorcast. 
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& Who Says There Are No 
Undeveloped Markets? 

















tet SALESOGRAPHY 


bring them into focus for you 




















Waen you think of undeveloped markets you tent, depend on the purchases of small town 
are likely to picture far-away places like Peru or customers. If you expect to sell these customers, 
Pakistan. But chances are, there are plenty of un- they must be presold in their homes. Preselling 
developed markets for your products right here is the function of advertising. 

in the U.S. A. Salesography shows the extent to which small 
Salesography, the new concept of sales planning, town people go to the city to buy. It clearly 
can uncover these markets—and suggest ways of proves that advertising directed primarily at city 


developing them without adding a dollar to your readers fails to reach the small town customers 
selling costs. whose purchases are counted in city store sales. 


First, Salesography shows that having distribu- That is why PATHFINDER is a key medium on a 
tion in all the major markets—and parallel ad- well planned national advertising schedule. 

vertising coverage—is no assurance that your In and around small cities and towns, 
goods are getting through to the consumers as PATHFINDER leads all news magazines. This is 
effectively as you might think. the market where PATHFINDER concentrates 80% 


Next, Salesography shows that while volume of its 1,200,000 circulation. 


sales of many items are made in large cities—by The PATHFINDER representative is trained to help 
no means all the buyers are city people. Salesog- you work out your distribution and advertising 
raphy shows that buying centers, to a great ex- plans. Consult him—he is at your service. 


ee een ment eee ue as 


PATHFINDER READERS H 


| 
ARE COMMUNITY LEADERS a 
News magazines, as a class, are edited for 
readers of higher than average intelligence, 
income and influence. Such people are 


naturally the “Joneses” that other people 


try to keep up with. Sell these Joneses and 
you go a long way toward selling the entire THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE 


community. PATHFINDER holds a unique WASHINGTON SQUARE + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
place as the news magazine of the Joneses in . 


and around small cities and towns. GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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FOR GOODNESS SAKE 
MAKE A MEMO AT ONCE ABOUT 


ORDERING FOR CHRISTMAS 


For Everyone 
on Your List 


ARTHUR BAUER’S 
PLANTATION 


Preserves & Relishes 
CHOICE OF TEN 
FINE SIF BOXES 

(From’$2.95 to $24.95) 

CHARGE ACCOUNT TO RATED FIRMS 
Special Discounts on Quantity Orders 
Wire or Write Today for Illustrated Folder 


ARTHUR BAUER’S PLANTATION 


Walterboro 14, South Carolina 








Top Office Space 
in Birmingham 

© City’s Number One Location 

© Air-Conditioned year round 

@ Highest type Maintenance 

@ Largest Building in City 

® Tenanted by Leading Firms 


Brown Marx Building 


Write for complete information 
Brown Marx Co., Birmingham 3, Ala. 














lle PASS SOB OSS aagill 
AMERICAN NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 
DEPT. D, CHICAGO 24, ILL 
DECORATED METAL PRODUCTS 


Etched, Lithographed and Silk 
Screened Metal Plates, Dials, Scales 
and Panels, in production quantities. 








BE YOUR OWN IMPORTER 


Due to the devalued Pound SAVINGS up 
to 50% can be obtained. Drop us a line 
and full ggg 8 a hand aaa 
Promptly on our BRITISH L 

MOTORS GENERATORS GEAR. REDUCERS 


ALLIANCE ELECTRIC WORKS LTD. 








145 Bates Rd., Montreal 8, Canada 





clues 

to the 

solution of 

business 

problems 

may be 

found on 

page 162 of this issue 

















GERMAN VIDEO (continued from page 158) 


in Schoenberg Stadtpark was used by RCA to originate 


its shows. 


Sat veh atid - 


@nizo 


on der Koiserek 


BLACK-AND-WHITE CASTS 


were shown in windows of 100 shops like 
this one. 


Berlin Throngs See First TV 


The U.S. turned to television last 
month to steal part of the show from 
the big Communist youth rally in East 
Berlin. During the rally the people of 
West Berlin had a chance to see what 
the U.S. television industry — has 
achieved. It’s reckoned that over 1- 
million people, including many an East 


Berliner, looked at RCA’s_ black-and- 
white telecasts on 100 receiving sets. 
Another 350,000 probably saw CBS’ 
colorcasts on the six color receivers at 
the Funkturm Exhibition Grounds. 
The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration sponsored the shows; RCA 
and CBS contributed the equipment. 
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Aid for India? 


Nehru needs $630-million 
in foreign aid to help finance 
his five-year plan. But he has 
made a couple of bad plays. 


Four years ago this summer, when 
India became independent of Britain, 
her Congress Party government was a 
band of confident revolutionaries who 
promised to usher in a millenium for 
the new nation. 

Judged by Western standards, these 
revolutionaries have learned something 
in the interval about the economic 
realities of their promises, but not 
much about the facts of international 
life. This shows up in two things that 
the Nehru government has done this 
summer: 

e First came the blueprint of a 
$3.8-billion five-vear plan that had all 
the earmarks of a realistic appraisal of 
India’s economic situation. Instead of 
a grandiose cure-all, the plan was a 
moderate bid for economic. survival. 
What’s more, it frankly recognized the 
need for foreign aid. 

e Then, paradoxically, © Nehru 
jeopardized aid from the U.S.-and 
probably from the World Bank—by 
turning thumbs down on the Japanese 
peace conference being held this week 
in San Francisco. 

Coming on top of the Nehru goy- 
ernment’s “neutral” position on the 
Korean war, India’s stand in the peace 
treaty is sure to put a crimp in the 
five-vear plan. U.S. money is essential 
to the whole scheme. The Common- 
wealth-backed Colombo Plan falls far 
short of providing enough to cover 
India’s needs for the next five years. 
¢ Goals and Figures—As India’s Na- 
tional Planning Commission figures it, 
about $3.2-billion will be needed to 
finance the main goals of the plan— 
restoring “prewar availability of essen- 
tial consumer goods by 1956.” And if 
India is to have a higher rate of develop- 
ment than this, at least another $630- 
million must come from abroad. 

The big emphasis of the five-vear 
plan is on agriculture and irrigation, 
which are to get $403-million and $946- 
million respectively. These investmerits 
are expected to add to India’s food pro- 
duction 7.2-million tons of food grains, 
over 2-million bales of jute, 1.2-million 
bales of cotton, 690,000 tons of sugar, 
and 375 tons of oil-seed. 

Transport and communication are 
due to get $815-million. The bulk of 
this will go to the rehabilitation of rail- 
ways, developing merchant shipping, 
and roadbuilding. 

e Shot for Industries—Expansion pro- 
grams are also laid down for all India’s 
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Gray Mfg. Co. Employs FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES on Gray VoicEraser 


The Gray VoicEraser smooths heated roller and also cleans the 
out, by the scientific application roller between the passage of discs. 
of heat, the Vinylite discs used on Fullergript was selected for the 
the famous Gray Audograph. Gray VoicEraser because of its 

Fullergript brush rolls are an continuous construction and be- 
integral part of the VoicEraser. cause its metal back-bone would 
Two Fullergript brushes scrubthe not warp. The versatility of Ful- 
discs as they run through a deter- pei Ay may be the answer to 
gent bath. A third holds the disc your brushing problems. Just 
from eee as it passes under the i 

eerie 


im busied too 


in 2,800,000 C.F.M....120 AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS. - showing 5 of the 324 Clarage 


onditioned air 


Fine Pharmaceuticals!..the making of over 700 different kinds has started in this grvat 
plant of the Upjohn Company, 10 minutes south of Kalamazoo. 
Here much of the manufacturing...to maintain integrity of product...is dependent 
upon air conditioning. 120 complete systems handling 2,800,000 c. f. m. are installed. 
Upjohn has had more than a quarter-century of 
experience with Clarage Equipment. It well may 
be that this was the deciding factor in selecting 
Clarage HEAVY-DUTY Fans for every one 
of the cir conditioning systems operating in this 
new Upjohn plant. CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, 
: ; Kalamazoo, Michigan. ' 
APPLICATION ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


loses 12 days in advance. Rate—$4.50 per 


Published every other week 


42nd St., CHICAGO, ! 





line ($2.25 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. Write for special 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS W EEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 
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=== Positions Wanted == 
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== =Selling Opportunities Wanted——= 
Washington, D. C., Gaperenietive Avaliable 15 


ears experience in sell I vern- 
Departments, Contracts pe s 
James F sands Ba ldg W eb. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Cont: Z. H. Polachek “i ——- Attorney, 


dway, New 


Foreign Problems? Turn them over to en. 
tepresentatives in x 
of business assigr 
surveys. Confident 
es prutienea Hill nterr na 
330 West 42, New York 18, N. Y 


Manufacturers’ Agent; New York — Engineer 
manufacturing executiv ears nm il 4 
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ise Officer rat 
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tation of 


be Fe [ p WANTED? 


if your organization needs personnel at the 
management level use this “clues” section of 
BUSINESS WEEK to make quick, effective— 


and economical contact with them. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


An Suceptionet Opportunity Exists for ney 
rés} onminte tnd lual or group to acquir 
yn and sales rights for rev 
il-business book 


Box 1859 


Chewing Gum Factory — Complete machinery, 

fo t -sses tO start business, mak- 
-quality chewing gum. W 
Box 1799 

For Sale the entire Capital Stock of an indus- 

rial appliance manufacturing plant doing a 

large volume of business, also very profitable, 

Address Box 1862 . 
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basic industnes. Among those slated 
for bigger annual production are: alumi- 
num (from 3,600 tons to 30,000 tons); 
automobiles (from 3,840 to 25,000); 
cement (from 2.6-million tons to 46- 
million tons); fertilizer (99,000 tons to 
279,000 tons); steel (from 1-million 
tons to 1.3-million tons); industrial 
alcohol (from 4.5-million bulk gal. to 
19-million bulk gal.); centrifugal pumps 
(from 30,000 to 77,000): and diesel en- 
gines (4,600 to 46,000). 

For the most part, these industries 
are expected to pay for their own ex- 
pansion. The commission says private 
industry still has an important role to 
play in India’s economic life. 

However, that role must be played 
within “a centrally directed economy 
in which the state takes an active role 
with coordination between the public 
and private sectors.” 
¢ Home Criticism—Only from two im- 
portant angles has the plan been criti- 
cized inside India for lack of realism: 
(1) Although India’s population is grow- 
ing at the rate of 5-million a vear, the 
commission has little to savy about 
family planning and leaves the popula- 
tion problem to take care of itself; and 
(2) it fails to deal with the advance of 
prohibition in some of the Indian states. 
It is estimated that the states of Bom- 
bav and Madras alone will lose about 
$300-million of excise revenue in the 
coming five years because of prohibi- 
tion 

But from the outside it looks as if 
the lack of realism in India’s foreign 
policy may be the chief bottleneck to 
realizing the goals of the plan. 














BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Defense business: Swiss interests have 
just formed the Oerlikon Tool & Arms 
Corp. of America. The new company 
will build one or more plants here, pro- 
duce arms (probably including anti- 
aircraft guns) tor the Defense Dept. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. has joined with 
an Australian firm to set up Bendix- 
'ecnico Pty., Ltd. The plan—to manu- 
facture aircraft, automotive, and elec- 
tronics equipment—fits in with Aus- 
tralian defense strategy that calls for 
production of U.S. military aircraft in 
the Commonwealth. 

© 
Pakistan is cracking down on foreign- 
owned import houses. A recent decree 
says all importers operating in the coun- 
trv must register with the government 
and supply the following data: (1) num- 
ber of non-Pakistanis employed; (2) 
amount of foreign capital held; (3) rates 
of commission and profits. 

° 
Australia is attracting a pile of foreign 
capital: Caltex Oil (Australia) Pty., Ltd., 
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has plans for a $55-million refinery. . 

Britain’s Austin Motor Co. is planning 
a $9-million plant to produce a full line 
of cars. . . . Renault of France has a 
large assembly plant under construction, 
expects to start operations in 1952 with 
commercial vehicles and earthmovers. 


Both International Harvester and 
Johnson & Johnson are expanding their 
Australian operations. 

e 


Brazil will soon be producing 20% of 
its aluminum requirements—thanks to 
the expansion program undertaken near 


Belo Horizonte by Eletro Quimica 
Brasileira S. A., a subsidiary of Alumi- 
nium Ltd. of Canada. The big Ca- 
nadian company bought a factory built 
during the war by Brazilian interests, 
has put more than $5-million into new 
machinery. 
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THE TREND 


A Crisis Faces the Kremlin 


The next few weeks may be crucial in the long- 
smouldering question of war or peace. 

A treaty allowing Japan to rearm could be regarded 
by Russia as dangerous to her interests in the Pacific and 
therefore a hostile act. A similar agreement with Ger- 
many later this year is doubtless regarded in the same 
light by the Kremlin. The two treaties together, looked 
at from a Russian, not a Western viewpoint, could mean 
Russia has one of two choices: war or retreat. 

Last March this magazine in an editorial (BW-Mar. 
17’51,p152) said that the chances at that time were for 
peace. The reasons given added up to the conclusion 
that the U.S. was becoming too strong for the Russians 
to take the chance. That reasoning, if correct then, is 
probably correct now. We are stronger now than we were 
then. Repeated tests of new atomic weapons are evidence 
of this growing strength. 

Since last March new factors have entered the scene. 
A stronger and more determined America has been get- 
ting tough this summer. It has passed over to the diplo- 
matic offensive. We have been working toward new and 
friendly relations with Japan and Germany, which may 
result in re-arming two of Russia’s ancient enemies, and 
closing these gaps in our defensive front. Russia regards 
these moves as direct threats. She is confronted with a 
grave decision because of currently increasing external 
pressures. ‘The time may have come for her to stand 
up and fight or back down. 

If Russia considers our rearming Japan and Germany 
as a threat and peril to her own future safety, she may 
now be provoked to take the big gamble—while her 
chances are still better than they will be in years to 
come. Her alternative could be a gradual retreat behind 
the Iron Curtain into semi-isolationism with little trade 
and contact with the West, something like the old days 
before Peter the Great. 

Is Russia willing to accept the alternative? Will Rus- 
sia, without striking back full force, take another tactical 
defeat after Iran, Greece, Berlin, and Korea? 

Our guess is she will. Not because she wants to, but 
because she couldn’t win a war and she knows it. She’d 
like to murder us, but she can’t without being killed in 
the process. But if she is ever going to run the risk of 
striking, now may be the time, a now-or-never strike from 
desperation. During the next few weeks peace may 
hang in the balance. 

What has changed in the last six months? The znswer 
is we are now strong enough to stand up for our ‘ights. 
It is a deplorable but everlasting fact in foreign affairs 
that right does not make might. Right needs might on 
its side. Since our helter-skelter demobilization after 
V-] Day, we have led from weakness. Appeasement—in 
the sense that we were playing for time—was the keynote 
of our Russian policy. Bombs, guns, ships, and troops 
are now being assembled. Each day’s addition to our 
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arsenal has made us just that much tougher in our rela- 
tions with Russia. 

If she does not elect to fight now, we can expect that 
Russia will continue her program of harassment, growls, 
and threats, but with the danger of an all-out attack 
diminishing in direct proportion to our strength. 

We must maintain that strength, live in an arsenal 
democracy, for years to come. For even if Russia re- 
treats, she will not go to sleep. Lurking in her seeming 
hibernation is Communism’s undying plan to rule the 
world. We may be sure it will spring to life again if 
and when we become complacent. 


Too Young to Quit 


Pension plans, reared on depression thinking, were 
meant to retire the older worker with honor and income 
at 65. Now, it seems, he doesn’t want to retire. The 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. asked 3000 
policy holders how they felt. 24% said they wanted to 
live the life of Riley, but 37% said they'd rather go on 
working. Jobs mean life. 

Economists say most pension plans are not so good 
for production as they look. They freeze the labor force 
in place, make it hard for older workers to get jobs, hard 
for new companies to get skilled men. Most plans are 
based on length of service far above the average. Older 
workers with perhaps a dozen jobs behind them find 
the cards stacked against them. Yet in this day of tight 
labor supply, industry needs Grandpa as well as Junior. 

Economists also point out that most pension plans 
assume prices hold steady. They don’t and they won't. 

What to do? Come to grips with the problem that 
underlies pensions. The old are here to stay, and not 
patiently. Already they form a sizable pressure group. 
In 1950 men and women over 65 were 12% of registered 
voters. The time will come when the old can vote in 
pension plans that will make business shudder. 

One answer is for business to take better care of its 
own. Ideas for improving company plans include these: 

(1) Raise the retirement age, or set a flexible limit 
that changes as average length of life increases. 

(2) Attack the problem of giving the worker a vested 
right in his pension so he doesn’t lose it if he moves. 

(3) Make seniority more flexible so older workers 
don’t look like the dead hand that stops progress. 

(4) Work out plans to gear pay to lower produc- 
tivity, if it drops. 

(5) Review pension plans every ten years to keep 
funding adequate, pensions paced with rising prices. 

These are places to bite into the problem. Some peo- 
ple think the answer is complete federal old age insur- 
ance for everyone. If business wants to ward off a 
giant government scheme, full of huge costs ana controls, 
the time to start is now. 
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AN ELEVATOR YOU'LL NEVER NEED 


mine the number of cars, their size, speed and 
controls — using a background of experience thé 


New elevator developments give planning engi- 
neers an opportunity to use fewer cars— while 
actually improving elevator service! 

Take modernization. Even though a build- 
ing’s traffic hasn't changed, elevatoring has. It's 
faster. The magic of modern electronic supervi- 
sion has greatly reduced passenger waiting time 
Automatic car operation has reduced travel time. 
Fewer cars are needed. 

In existing buildings, Otis planning engineers 
survey actual elevator traffic. For new buildings, 
they anticipate traffic patterns by studying a 
building's location, layout, expected usage, pop- 
ulation. Then they evaluate all factors to deter- 


is unequalled anywhere! 

From management's viewpoint, careful ele 
tor planning means the increased prestige of 
unexcelled elevator serv.ce, the income from 
recaptured or additional ‘floor space, the econ- 
omy of installing and operating fewer elevators 

Add Otis e/evator planning to Otis elevator 
research, engineering, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and service and you have the reasons wl 
the Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


FELEVATORING O19 THE BUSINESS CF 





NEW IDEAS ON PAPER 


Most of the world’s ideas start on paper. 
Not the least of these ideas start in paper 
mills themselves. For—paper mills are 
always looking for new ideas on making 
paper better. And, finding them—with the 
help of Monsanto chemicals and plastics. 
A lot of paper starts with wood pulp. At 
this point, Monsanto supplies a mild 
pulping agent that assures a good yield 
of relatively long fibers from hardwoods 
and mixed woods. Makes stronger paper. 
Also, Monsanto chemicals help in pro- 
ducing a clean sheet of paper. By con- 
trolling pitch in pulp, paper surfaces 
don’t become spotty. 

Some paper has to resist moisture—paper 
cups and tubular containers, Kraft bags, 
check and ledger papers. Here, a Mon- 
santo synthetic rosin size checks absorp- 
tion—increases resistance to ink, water. 


Again some paper must be very absorbent 
—towels and tissues, for instance. For this 
kind of service, a Monsanto chemical 
causes paper to “drink up” water rapidly, 
thoroughly. 

Blueprint and other reproduction papers 
take on a deeper, more lively color when 
processed with a Monsanto chemical. They 
reproduce more clearly, more legibly. 


Such effects as high gloss, or the appear- 
ance and feel of leather, are given to 
paper by Monsanto coating lacquers. 


Paper serves in countless ways, every day. 
And, in many ways, Monsanto Chemistry 
helps paper serve even better... Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
and Vancouver. 





Paper and Defense 
Paper plays many different _foles in 
meeting today’s def requ 
Here, as in other phases of the na- 
tional economy, Monsanto contributes 
importantly to improvements in pro- 
duction, processing and products. 
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Moisture resistance is incorporated into 
paper by Mersize* CD-2—Monsanto’s 
synthetic rosin size—used as a beates 
additive. It is applied to a wide variety 
of paper products cartons, containers, 
cups, bags, bottle caps, ledger and check 
paper and such lightweight paper as 
onionskin and air-mail tissues. It im- 
proves color, strength and aging qualities. 
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Better yields of longer fibers from short- 
fibered hardwoods are secured with San- 
tosite *-Monsanto’s milder pulping 
agent. Also valuable for pulping cereal 
grain straws—assures reduced washing 
cycles, reduced clean-up frequencies, 
better quality... Slime and algae are 
controlled by another Monsanto chem- 
ical —Santobrite. * 
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Moisture absorption in paper stock 


used for toweling and tissues is made more 


effective —and speeded up—by the addi- 
tion of Sterox * CD, a Monsanto rewetter 
. . . Mertone* WB-2 is Monsanto's pre- 
coat for blueprint and other reproduction 
papers —results in clearer prints against 
darker, more lively backgrounds. 


GET MORE INFORMATION ... If you 
are interested in any phase of paper 
production, you are invited to contact 
Monsanto for information on the follow- 
ing chemicals: 

C] Mersize CD-2, engine sizing agent. . . 
[} Mertanol,* for pitch control 

O) Mertone, _precoat for reproduction 
papers... J Lac juers, for specialty 
papers .. O Coatings, for heat-sealing 
applic: ations ~ =e Ch Piaetiel izers, for 
] Resimene* mela- 
phenolic resins, for 
Santosite, for 


paper specialties . .. 
mine and Resinox* 
paper lamination... | 
semichemical pulping . 0 Santobrite, 
for slime and algae control . . O Sterox 
CD, rewetter ... O AROC LORS, * for 
paper specialty applications. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ P 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 





